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PREFACE 


This book sets out to examine and criticise the work of some of 
the contemporary representatives of one of the most influential 
of modern philosophies, the philosophy of positivism. It does so 
from the point of view of Marxism, dialectical materialism. 

It is above all in the United States of America that the 
positivist philosophy is being energetically propagated today. 
A number of leading European positivists emigrated to tlie 
United States, where their tendencies met and began to coalesce 
with the typically American philosophy of pragmatism. The 
result is seen in a considerable output of philosophical writings. 
In view of the role which America plays in world afl'airs today 
it seems especially important to take note of such American 
trends in philosophy. 

By positivism I understand an entire tendency in philosophy 
which, while maintaining that all knowledge is based on 
experience, says that knowledge cannot reflect objective reality 
existing independent of experience. 

In opposition to this essentially idealist trend in philosophy 
I defend and expound in this book the principles of dialectical 
materialism. 

It is a sequel to my previous book, Science versus Idealism^ which 
was also concerned with the criticism of positivism. It makes 
the examination of positivism, begun in that book, more com¬ 
plete and up to date. And I have also endeavoured to put 
right some mistakes which, as I now think, were contained in 
Science versus Idealism^ especially in relation to the social role of 
philosophy and the nature of empirical science. (^) 

I wish to acknowledge with gratitude: 

(1) The help of my wife, Kitty Cornforth, in the writing 
and revision of all parts of this book, and, in particular, the 
parts dealing with dialectical materialism; 

(2) The assistance of a number of other members of the 
Communist Party in whose company I have taken part in 
discussions on Marxism and the natural sciences; 

(^) I analysed these mistakes in an article in Modern Quarterly, Vol. 4, 
No. 3, p. 282 ff. 
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(3) The criticisms made by Howard Selsam and Harry K. 
Wells, of the Jefferson School of Social Sciences, New York, 
of the first draft of the chapter on pragmatism; 

(4) The criticisms of Science versus Idealism contained in 
reviews of it appearing in the British journal Communist Review, 
the American Political Affairs, the Soviet Bolshevik and Problems 
of Philosophy, and in the introduction written for the Russian 
edition by Academician G. F. Alexandrov. 

I also gratefully acknowledge the permission of Frederick 
Muller Ltd., London, and Little, Brown and Co., Bo.ston, to quote 
from Barrows Dunham’s Man Against Myth ; of the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, to quote from Wallace’s The Logic of Hegel; of 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London, to quote from J. B. 
Baillie’s translation ol" Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind; and of The 
Colonial Press Inc., Clinton, Mass., to quote from J. Sibree’s 
translation of Hegc^l’s Philosophy of History. 

A lew paragraphs of Chapter 2 previously appeared in an 
article on Marxism and the Development of Philosophy in Modern 
Quarterly, vol. 3, No. 2, or in a booklet Dialectical Materialism 
and Science, published by Lawrence and Wishart Ltd., London. 
And a few paragraphs of Chapter i and Chapter 6 appeared in 
an article on Logical Positivism contained in the volume Philosophy 
for thel'uture, published by The Macmillan Company, New York. 
I gratefully acknowledge the permission of The Macmillan 
Company to reproduce these paragraphs here. 

Page references to quotations from works by Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin, by Stuart Cha.se, William James and John 
Dewey, as well from all English authors, refer to the English 
editions of the works in question. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Everybody has some kind of philosophy, even though they 
have never learned to discuss it. Everybody is influenced by 
philosophical views, even though they have not thought them 
out for themselves and cannot formulate them. For philosophy 
is Nothing but our most general account of the nature of the 
world and of our place in it—our world outlook. 

But the working out of philosophical views in an exact and 
systematic way has become a specialised job, undertaken by 
the trained members of various schools of philosophy. 
Nowadays it has even become a profession, so that we can speak 
of “professional philosophers”. As a result, much of the dis¬ 
cussions of these schools has become largely uninteresting and 
incomprehensible to everybody but the “professionals” and 
their coterie. 

W/ial is most oj all net^ded^ however^ is that philosophy should cease 
to be so specialised—the preserve of the schools—and become the 
possession of the masses of the people. 

This does not mean that it should be vulgarised and made 
easy. Spinoza, one of the greatest philosophers, said that “all 
excellent things are as difficult as they arc rare”. He was right 
in thinking that excellent philosophy is difficult, but it does not 
follow that it must also be rare. 

What it does mean is that philosophy must serve the masses of the 
people by helping them to answer their own problems. 

This is not the aim of' the philosophers of the schools. They 
have tended to become more and more specialised, and more 
and more remote from the problems and interests of the people. 
For their part, they look on this as a virtue and think they are 
painstakingly unravelling the truth—an operation so intricate 
that only the most highly trained can attempt it. But in reality 
they are only obscuring and distorting the truth in a maze of 
conundrums of their own invention. 

These conundrums and all the subtleties of the scholastics arc 
not, as they themselves imagine, products of pure abstract 
thought. If they were, they could be of no possible interest 
except to other “pure thinkers”. But the thinkers and their 
thoughts are in fact the products of the social order—in our 
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case, of the capitalist social order. In this way the most meta¬ 
physical of their speculations have their roots firmly embedded 
in material reality. The philosophers of the schools are those 
who fundamentally accept the social order; they accept its 
outlook and its valuations and do not seriously challenge it or 
seek to change it. It is this which determines the character of 
their philosophical views, their basic theoretical assumptions 
and approach, their disputes and their problems. 

There are a number of schools arguing with one another. 
But their whole argument fulfils a definite social function. 
In some cases the philosophical schools elaborate ideas which 
amount to a more or less direct defence of things as they are. 
Others know that there is something wrong, but inculcate a 
passive acceptance of social evils by teaching that they flow 
from the very nature of things and from the necessary imper¬ 
fections of mankind. Others express the demand for a change, 
but sidetrack this into utopian schemes. All, in these various 
ways, are a force operating in men’s minds to make them accept 
the capitalist order and defend it. And however remote from 
the common man the philosophical schools may be, their 
teachings nevertheless do not fail to influence him. 

As capitalism has entered upon its last phase -monopoly, the 
phase of imperialism; and as all its contradictions have become 
intensified and it has entered upon a state of insoluble general 
crisis; so its philosophy has become more involved, more 
abstract, more specialised. 

And at the same time one tendency above all has come to the top, 
and that is to retreat from any point of view ivhich seeks through 
philosophy to understand the world and our place in it, hut to say that 
the real ivorld is unknowable, that it is the arena of mysterious forces 
which pass our comprehension. Far from trying to find out how we can 
advance human knowledge and human action, the philosophers set about 
explaining the necessary limitations of human knowledge and human 
action. 

This is nothing but the ideological expression of the general 
crisis of capitalism. Capitalism has reached its limits of develop¬ 
ment. Within the limits of capitalism men are at the mercy of 
forces which they can neither understand nor control, and this 
is reflected in the specialised teachings of philosophers. The 
consequences of the limitations of the capitalist social order are 
represented by the philosophers as belonging to the very nature 
of the world and of the human mind. 
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All this means that there has taken place and is taking place a 
process of the real degeneration of philosophy. Philosophy has become 
highly specialised^ remote from the people^ abstract and barren^ a 
doctrine not of the advancement of knowledge but of the limitations of 
knowledge^ not a force for human emancipation but an apology for the 
existing social order. 

It is against this type of philosophy that this book is written. 
Against the philosophies of capitalism it defends the philosophy 
of the struggle for socialism—Marxism, dialectical materialism. 

Because of the existing state of “professional” philosophy, 
many people are asking what is the use of philosophy anyway, 
and are deciding they have no use for it. But this merely means 
•that they themselves uncritically accept all sorts of odds and 
ends of philosophical doctrines, including those of the very 
philosophers they pretend to despise, which operate in their 
minds without their thinking about it. For everyone is influenced 
by philosophy, and if they take no interest in it, that merely 
means that they are influenced by whatever secondhand scraps 
of it come their way through the schools, the press, the church, 
the radio and the cinema. To have no use for philosophy means 
uncritically to accept and to use capitalist philosophy. 

Men do need an orientation. And because of the bankruptcy 
of contemporary “professional” philosophy there are some who 
are now calling for the revival of all sorts of' outworn creeds 
from the past—such as the philosophy of Plato, or such as 
“Christian” philosophy, whatever that is conceived to be. 

Their desire to escape from the barrenness of the contemporary 
schools, and to produce a philosophy which will give some 
conscious orientation to the common man, may be praiseworthy. 
Nevertheless, by digging fbr this in the archives of the past they 
are in effect passing over the achievements of several centuries 
of human progress, and, in particular, the achievements of 
modern science. I’he net result is that they produce an orientation 
which is the very opposite of a scientific outlook, and leaves 
men the prey to all sorts of superstitions. It is only another 
facet of capitalist philosophy. Conscious of the failure of 
capitalism’s professional philosophers, these people turn back 
and seek for inspiration in the philosophy of the middle ages 
or of ancient slave society. 

The philosophy of the present and the future must build on 
the foundations of the past. But it must build on them. It must 
advance our understanding of the world and of human society 
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on the basis of the discoveries of science and of the experience 
of the struggle for progress. Only in this way can philosophy 
meet the needs of the people. And it is just this which Marxism 
has achieved. In Marxism^ philosophy meets the needs of the people 
by helping them so to understand the nature of the world and of man's 
place in it as to be able to change the world and to transform human 
society—to advance man's dominion over nature and to emancipate 
mankind from oppression and superstition, 

Marxism, which bases its orientation on the struggle to end 
capitalism and to advance to communism, sets itself against the 
barren abstractions of the schools of capitalist philosophy and 
against those who are seeking to revive dead theories from the 
past. It unlocks the door of philosophy for the people, and 
makes alive for them the heritage of the past, by continuing 
the tradition of philosophical thought which seeks to achieve a 
rational comprehc^nsion of the material world and of history. 
It is only by striving to change the world that we can understand 
it, and by striving to improve the condition of man that we can 
understand human nature. 

Marxist philosophy thus stands on the highroad of the develop¬ 
ment of philosophy, which can only advance as it serves the 
cause of human emancipation. It is the legitimate successor of 
all that was best in the philosophy of the past, in contrast to the 
degenerate philosophical schools of capitalism. 

It is for this reason that I have called this book ^'In Defence of 
Philosophy. Dying capitalism in its struggle for survival threatens all 
human values, and we need to defend them. The defence of philosophy 
and the advancement of philosophy has become the defence of social¬ 
ist philosophy, that is, of dialectical materialism, just as, indeed, the 
defence of human culture in general has become the defence of socialist 
culture. 

It is well known tliat the best method of defence is usually to 
attack. This is the case in philosophy. Progress and truth is only 
won in the midst of the struggle against reaction and error. 
Therefore I attack bourgeois philosophy. 

But in this book I have nevertheless not attempted to examine 
in detail all the various schools of contemporary philosophy. 
To do that would be a very long-drawn-out affair. I have 
concentrated on one alone, the school o\' positivism, and of that 
only on some of its most recent manifestations. 

Positivism claims to be an empiricist philosophy, that is, a 
philosophy which says that all knowledge comes from experience 
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and that nothing can be known by the light of pure reason or 
intuition independent of experience. Nevertheless, positivism 
employs its own principles in interpreting experience and 
interpreting knowledge. And these principles lead to the 
negative conclusion that wc can never know anything of the 
real external world. 

If wc are scientific, say the positivists, wc can formulate ideas 
which servT to correlate the sense-data which wc receive when 
we observe things; or, as the particular variety known as 
pragmatists have it, ideas which arc found to work, in the 
sense that we find it pays us to bchevc them imd act on them. 

^ But our ideas do not and cannot reflect objective material 
reality^, which exists independent of our thinking of it and 
experiencing it. 

'riius the central features of positivism as a philosophical tendency 
are: firsts the doctrine that all knowledge must be based on experience^ 
opposition to speculative "\system-building'second^ the doctrine that 
knowledge^ based on experience^ can serve only to correlate observations 
or to predict the results of various operations^ and cannot refect objective 
reality existing independent of experience. 

The positivists have elaborated various theories about the 
nature of' thinking, knowledge, truth, scientific method and 
language corresponding to this doctrine. The positivist outlook 
has penetrated deeply into modern philosophy of science in 
particular, and it includes those philosophical trends and 
theories known as logical analysis, logical positivism, logical 
empiricism, semantics and pragmatism. These arc the theories 
which are examined in this book. 

I consider these positivist theories to be in essence false and 
reactionary. What is wrong with them is not that they oppose 
philosophical ‘‘systems” and hold that all knowledge is based 
on experience. On the contrary, that is quite correct. What is 
wrong with them is that their denial that knowledge, based on 
experience, reflects objective reality existing independent of 
experience leads to their creating new idealist systems and 
to their disrupting and falsifying scientific thought. I have 
tried to put the case against them; and the case w’^hich I have 
tried to put against them is the case of Marxism, of dialectical 
materialism. 

Positivism concentrates within itself all the most negative features of 
bourgeois philosophy—the doctrine of the limitations of knowledge and 
the unknowability of the real world. At the same time it carries to the 
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furthest pitch the narrow specialisation of philosophy, scholastic phrase¬ 
mongering and barren abstraction. And it issues in views about the 
natural sciences which serve only the perversion of the sciences to suit 
the ends of monopoly capitalism, and in views about society which serve 
exactly the same ends. 

Thus it serves as one of the chief and most influential agencies— 
perhaps the chief one—of capitalist ideology in philosophy. 
And this makes it particularly worthy of detailed examin¬ 
ation. 

Both in criticising bourgeois philosophy and in attempting to 
expound Marxist views, 1 have made a very liberal use of 
quotations from the classics of Marxism—the works of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin. Since whenever these works are 
quoted someone is always sure to start talking about “appeals to 
the sacred scriptures”, it is worth stating briefly why such 
quotations arc necessary in such a book as this. 

In the first place, a Marxist is one who, convincc^d of the 
correctness of the fundamental principles of Marxism, 
endeavours to apply and to develop these in theory and in 
practice. Naturally, therefore, he must seek to make the fullest 
use of the rich heritage contiiincd in the classic al works of 
Marxism, and c ontiriually turns to these for guidance. 

In the second place, in these works many things have been 
said supremely well. Why try to re-state in other terms what 
has already been so well stated ? 

In the third place, the statements quoted have been argued 
and substantiated by their authors in the works to which 
reference is made. If anyone doubts this, he can turn to the works 
in question. A Marxist, therefore, in writing about philosophy, 
or about many other subjects, does not start, as it were, from 
scratch, but starts from what has already been substantiated in 
the classical works of Marxism. Marxism is a progressive science, 
which wins positions and moves forward. 

Fourthly, these quotations are intended to be of use to 
students of Marxism, who must of necessity base their studies on 
the Marxist classics. They serve to bring out points contained 
in those classics and to show their relevance and application to 
contemporary problems. 

Lastly, opponents of Marxism do not usually pay much 
attention to what Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin have actually 
said. They prefer to give their own garbled version of Marxism 
and then solemnly to discuss its inadequacies and errors. 
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These quotations are a challenge to such opponents. They are 
put forward because they provide the basis for cutting the way 
out of the maze in which bourgeois philosophy is wandering. 
Let the opponents refute them—they have been trying to do so 
for years—or else admit the power and truth of Marxist science. 
And let them reckon with the authentic statements of the 
founders of Marxism, jiot knock over Aunt Sallies of their own 
manufacture. 
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THE LOGIC OF IRRATIONALISM - 
FROM RUSSELL TO CARNAP AND AYER 

I. AGAINST PHILOSOPHICAL “sYSTEMS” 

One result of the impact of the natural sciences upon philo¬ 
sophical thought has been that as the sciences have branched 
off from the stream of philosophical systems and developed their 
own special methods of investigation, so the activity of con¬ 
structing a purely philosophical ‘‘system oi' the world”, 
standing above the sciences and relying upon speculative and 
a-priori methods of argument, has become increasingly revealed 
as futile and unnecessary. 

The need for a change in the whole character of philosophy, 
arising from the development of the natural sciences, was stated 
long ago and very explicitly by Engels, from the point of view 
of materialism. 

'rhe advance of scientific knowledge, he wrote, led to “a 
comprehensive view of' the interconnection of nature by means 
(jf the facts provided by empirical natural science itself.” This 
“finally disposed of” all need for philosophical system-building, 
and “every attempt at resurrecting it would be not only 
superfluous but a step backwards”. (^) 

“Modern materialism”, he wrote in Anti-Duhring, . no 
longer needs any philosophy standing above the sciences. As 
soon as each separate science is required to get clarity as to its 
position in the great totality of things and of our knowledge of 
things, a special science dealing with this totality is superfluous. 
What still independently survives ol' all former philosophy is 
the science of thought and its laws—formal logic and dialectics. 
Everything else is merged in the positive science of nature and 
history”. (^) 

A like conclusion as to the futility of the traditional types 
of system-building has also increasingly forced itself into 
recognition in bourgeois philosophy. While some of the idealist 
schools have continued to this day to invent system after system, 

(i) Engels, Feuerbach, pp. 56-7. 

(•*) Engels, Anti-Duhring, p. 32. 
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they have as constantly been opposed and criticised by 
“scientific” empiricists, who have declared that empirical 
science was the only highway to knowledge. ^ 

This was made a leading principle, for example, by Compte, 
to whom we owe the term “positivism”. According to Compte, 
the “epoch” in which men tried to arrive at a comprehensive 
view oi‘ the world by means of metaphysical speculations was 
over; henceforth we must cultivate the methods of empirical 
science, which alone provide “positive knowledge”. 

The positivistic empiricists, however, in their opposition to 
philosophical system-building, have regarded the view, expressed 
by Engels, that empirical science discovered the objective 
“interconnection of nature”, as itself a kind of hangover of 
past system-building. 

Commenting on Engels’ statement that “what still indepen¬ 
dently survives oi* all former philosophy is the science of thought 
and its laws”, Lenin pointed out that this includes “what is 
now called the theory of knowledge, which must regard its 
subject matter historically, studying and generalising the origin 
and development of knowledge.” (^) 

The new standpoint of dialectical materialism includes the 
materialist theory of knowledge, which studies knowledge as 
the developing social process of the discovery of the inter¬ 
connections and laws of motion of the real material world. 

But far from including in “scientific” philosophy a theory of 
knowledge which studies and generalises the origin and develop¬ 
ment of our knowledge of the objective world, the fundamental 
feature of the positivist empiricist schools is that they have taken as their 
basis a theory of knowledge according to which we can know only our 
own perceptions to exist. 

Impressed by the Ikct that knowledge has its origin in 
experience and must be tested in experience, the positivist 
empiricists have forgotten that experience is itself the product 
of our practical interaction with external material objects, and 
have instead regarded it as in itself something ultimate. 

Hence they have not regarded the “positive knowledge” 
which we gain by empirical methods as relating to the objective 
material world, and as affording a more and more comprehensive 
view of this world, but they have regarded it as relating simply 
to our own perceptions. It is perceptions, they say, which are 
the data of knowledge and the only objects of knowledge: to 
(') Lenin, On Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol. XI, p. 17. 
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suppose that they are produced by the action of external 
material things and that they impart information about such 
things, is itself simply a case of speculation. 

Empiricists of this type, then, have come foi'ward and devel¬ 
oped their view as “scientific” opponents and critics of all kinds 
of philosophical systems, and as upholders of empirical science 
as against speculative philosophy. But they have given an 
interpretation of science according to which it does not provide 
knowledge of the objective world, but consists of formulas and 
rules for correlating observations. And it is this narrow subject¬ 
ivist standpoint that they have counterposed to the philosophical 
systems of the past. 

• Thus, while positivists have opposed philosophical systems, 
and maintained that it is empirical science that is the road to 
knowledge, they have interpreted scientific knowledge, not as 
the knowledge of the interconnections and laws of motion of 
the objective world, but as restricted to the correlation of 
empirical data, i.e. sense-data, sensations, perceptions. 

2 . Russell’s “logical"’ method 

It was Bertrand Russell who more than anyone else set the 
pace for the modern development of self-styled “logical” 
empiricism, by introducing what he termed the method of 
logical analysis. But in essence he did no more than supply a 
“logical technique” for reformulating the previous results of 
empiricist philosophy. 

He himself has said as much in the last chapter of his History 
of Western Philosophy^ where he writes that: “Modem analytic 
empiricism . . . differs from that of Locke, Berkeley and 
Hume by its incorporation of mathematics and its development 
of a powerful logical technique.” (^) 

This statement seems quite correct. But when Russell adds: 
“It is thus able, in regard to certain problems, to achieve definite 
answers, which have the quality of science . . .” he ventures 
upon more dubious ground, espe^ ially so far as his own contribu¬ 
tions are concerned. 

According to Russell, philosophy should not attempt to com-. 
pete with natural science in working out a theory of the universe, 
or theories about particular parts of it. Past philosophers had 
mistakenly supposed “that a priori reasoning could reveal 

(*) Russell, History of Western Philosophyy p. 862. 
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Otherwise undiscoverabJe secrets about the universe.” (^) But on 
the contrary, knowledge was only to be acquired empirically, 
partly through ordinary perceptions, partly by the refined 
techniques of natural science. The task of philosophy was, then, 
to subject the propositions established through ordinary per¬ 
ception and by science to a “logical analysis”. The object of 
this “logical analysis” was to reveal their exact meaning, just 
exactly what they were about. 

But empiricism had already, two hundred years earlier, given 
up the attempt “by a priori reasoning” to “reveal otherwise 
undiscoverablc secrets about the universe”. Hume had already 
written of every' such attempt—“Commit it then to the flames; 
for it can contain nothing but sophistry and illusion.”(*) 
hollowing on the work of Locke and Berkeley, Hume thought 
he had established; (a) that all our knowledge, all our ideas, 
were founded on the occurrence of sense perceptions, which he 
called “impressions”; (b) that all our knowledge, all our ideas, 
could relate to nothing other than those sense-perceptions or 
impressions. 

Russell was right, therefore, to claim for his own analytic 
method nothing beyond its providing “a logical technique” for 
developing the standpoint of the empiricism of the past. 

“It can be laid down quite generally,” Russell wrote, “that, 
in so far as physics or common sense is verifiable, it must be 
capable of interpretation in terms of actual sense-data alone.” (®) 
The method of logical analysis provided a technique for working 
out this interpretation. It provided a technique for saying that 
whatever our knowledge referred to, whether material objects 
or our own mental processes, it was always to be interpreted 
“in terms of actual sense-data alone.” The logical analysis 
showed that whatever we might know, it was always something 
about sense-data. 

Russell has been practising the method of logical analysis for 
well over thirty years. In Our Knowledge of the External World, 
published in 1914, he worked out an analysis of “the external 
world” in terms of sense-data, which differed hardly at all from 
the pure empiricist or positivist “analysis of sensations” 
produced by Ernst Mach (even without the help of a “powerful 
logical technique”) in 1897. 

(*) Russell, Our Knnivledge of the Externat World, p. 4. 

(*) Hume, Inquiry Concerning the Human Understanding, sect. la. 

(*) Russell, Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 81. 
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Incidentally, it is a remarkable fact that one of the very few 
philosophers of note who are never mentioned in his recent 
History of Western Philosophy is Ernst Mach. Perhaps as so much 
of what Mach said was repeated by Russell, no such reference 
was necessary. Another remarkable fact is the slight progress 
which Russell has made during so long a period of the employ¬ 
ment of so “powerful” a method. 

In his work on Human Knowledge, its Scope and Limits, published 
in 1948 and representing, presumably, the fruits of a lifetime 
of logical analysis, Russell has got so far as to distinguish 
“individual and social knowledge”. (^) But he lays it down that 
“individual percepts iire the basis of all our knowledge, and no 
method exists by which we can begin with data which are 
public to many observers.” (f) How to get liom the individual’s 
knowledge of his “private” sense-data to social knowledge of 
the “public” material world, remains the problem. 

Although Russell said that the logical method could “achieve 
definite answers in regard to certain problems”, this “problem” 
is not one of them. Nor could it be, since it is insoluble. It arises, 
indeed, only I'rom the tacit assumption of the false positivist 
view about knowledge. If knowledge could “begin” only with 
“individual percepts”, there could be no knowledge of the 
“public” objective world. 

But knowledge does not in fact have its “basis” in “individual 
percepts”, but is always social, and has its basis in human social 
activity. Beginning with “individual percepts” you can, as 
Hume realised, never get beyond “individual percepts”— 
“We never really advance a step beyond ourselves, nor can we 
conceive any kind of existence but those perceptions which have 
appeared in that narrow compiiss.”(^) 

How does Russell attempt, by his logical analysis, to solve 
his insoluble problem? 

In his earlier analysis he had accepted that we can know 
nothing to exist except sense-data, and so had attempted to 
“construct” the material world out of sense-data—to represent 
the world as a “logical construction” of sense-data. Now he is 
having another try. 

He begins with the familiar distinction between the “mental” 
and the “physical”, which he defines in a most “logical” if 

(9 Russell, Human Knowledge, Chapter i. 

(2) Ibid, p. 22. 

(®) Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, Book i, part II, sect. 6. 
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unfamiliar way, in terms of “inference”. A mental event, he 
says, is “one with which someone is acquainted otherwise 
than by inherence.” And a physical event is one which 
“if known to occur, is inferred, and which is not known to be 
mental.” (^) 

Thus sense-data are “mental events”, with which we are 
allegedly directly “acc{uainted”. What, then, can be inferred 
about “physical events”, with which no one is ever “acquainted”? 
Only, says Russell, something about their “structure”. We are 
aware of a certain structure of spatial and temporal relations 
in the field of our private sense-data, and from this we “infer” 
the existence ol' events ol' similar space-time structure con¬ 
stituting the public physical world. 

“Physical events arc known only as regards their space-time 
structure. 'Phe qualities that compose such events are unknown— 
so completely unknown that wc cannot say either that they 
arc, or that they arc not, different from the qualities that we 
know as belonging to mental events.”(‘^) 

As for the justification of this “inference” to the “structure” 
ol' a realm of “physical” events whose qualities are unknown, 
Russell can give no rational account of it at all. Our knowledge 
of the physical world is said to be based on “postulates” 
(namely, of' the existence of the physical world and of certain 
features of its structure) which themselves “cannot be based on 
experience”.(^) 'fhey are based on a generalisation of what 
Russell calls “animal expectation”. Their justification is not 
logical but biological. In the course of “the adaptation to the 
environment upon which biological survival depends” we have 
formed, he says, certain “inferential habits”.(^) 

That is all he can say. But, of course, to talk in this way 
about “the environment” and “biological survival” is itself, 
according to this way of philosophising, only an exemplification 
of the same irrational “inferential habit” which it is intended 
*to justify. 

So far, then, is Russell, with his “powerful logical technique”, 
from having advanced a step beyond the empiricism of two 
hundred years ago, that his study of “the scope and limits of 
human knowledge” ends up with precisely the well-worn 

(M Russell, Human Knowledge, p. 265. 

(*) Ibid, p. 247. 

(») Ibid, p. 527. 

(*) Ibid, p. 586. 
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irrationalism of Hume. Hume said that there could be no 
reason whatever for postulating the existence of the external 
material world, but that we were nevertheless constrained to 
postulate it by an ineradicable ‘‘habit”. Russell adds a 
“biological” explanation of this “habit”. 

So what is in fact the outcome of Russell’s latest “analysis” ? 
It is merely to continue to represent the material world as a 
“logical construction” out of sense-data. Instead of trying to 
construct the material world out of sense-data as the “elements” 
of the world—a method which he borrowed from Mach— 
Russel now constructs it in terms ol* tlic alleged “space-time 
structure” observed among sense-data—and the objects or 
(events which are “inferred” to have this “structure” arc 
reduced to the status of the unknown. 

Russell has gone back another hundred years from Mach, 
and “infers” the existence of Kant’s unknowable “things-in- 
themselvcs”. Logical analysis now revivals the material world 
as something utterly unknown and unknowable- a veritable 
“mysterious universe”. We are supposed to “infer”-- by means 
of an “inference”, of which no logical but only a biological 
account can be given—a “space-time structure” for this realm 
of things-in-thcmselves, and to construct it out of the spatial- 
tcrnporal relations with which we are acejuainted as holding 
between sense-data. 

I conclude that Russell’s “logical method” (which provides 
the jumping-olT point for the various brandies of “logical” 
empiricism I shall be concerned wnth in this book) is, indeed, 
as he himself has said, nothing but a method for re-stating the 
previous standpoint of positivism. 

But whereas Russell thinks his “logical method” has brought 
new power and clarity into the statement of the basic positivist 
empiricist standpoint, I conclude that the case is rather the 
opposite. There has taken place, not a progress, but a degenera¬ 
tion of this type of philosophy-—a piling up of confusion upon 
confusion, of obscurity upon obscurity. Such is the inevitable 
conclusion which emerges if one reads first Hume’s Inquiry 
Concerning Human Understanding and then Russell’s Human 
Knowledge, its Scope and Limits, 

3. POSITIVISM IS NOT A SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY 

Positivism sets off from the standpoint that it is futile to 
construct philosophical “systems”: all knowledge must be based 
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on experience and empirical science is the only road to positive 
knowledge. 

The admirers of positivism point to it as a line of philosophical 
inquiry which makes a decisive break with the systems of the 
past and opens up an entirely new—scientific and empirical— 
development of philosophy. 

What the admirers of positivism do not stress, however, arc 
those basic characteristics of positivism which mark it down 
as anything but a scientific philosophy, 

(1) The primary characteristic of positivism is that, in 
maintaining that empirical science is the only road to positive 
knowledge, it conceives the task of philosophy as being to 
interpret and “clarify” the results of science. And it does thir, 
on the basis of a theory of knowledge according to which 
individual percepts arc the data from which the whole body of 
knowledge is derived. On the basis of such a theory of knowledge, 
scientific knowledge is interpreted, not as knowledge of the 
interconnections and laws ol' motion of the objective world, but 
as restri('tcd to sense-data, their orders, correlations and 
structures. 

(2) It follows that the essence of positivism is that it always seeks 
to set limits to the scope and power of human knowledge. 

Whereas scientific inquiry is the means whereby mankind 
can continually extend their knowledge of nature and dominion 
over nature; and whereas scientific progress demands that 
whatever limits are encountered shall be overcome, and science, 
by developing new techniques and new ideas, has always 
overcome them; positivism, on the other hand, erects in its 
philosophical sc heme an absolute limit to the scope of scientific 
knowledge. 

(3) Further, because positivism limits knowledge to the 
correlation of observational data, and secs such data as the 
starting point of' all knowledge, it follows that it can never find 
the justification of the very scientific methods which it says are 
the methods of acquiring knowledge, and can give no rational 
account of these methods. 

Starting from the individual data of sense, how can wc 
justify the theory and practice of science ? 

Positivists are always driven, like Russell, to the invention 
of all manner of “postulates” to justify scientific inferences, 
which they have to admit are themselves incapable of rational 
justification. And in the last resort, like Hume and like Russell, 
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they come to say that the whole of our understanding of the 
world is based on nothing better than inborn habits and instincts. 

Thus positivism, which restricts the scope of scientific 
knowledge to the correlation of sense-data and denies the very 
possibility of knowledge of the objective world, also denies 
thereby the very possibility of mankind being guided by rational 
and scientific understanding of the world, and says we are to 
remain creatures which think and act on the basis of habit. I'hc 
positivist “logic” in the end gives up logic and substitutes 
biology for logic (and a rather crude “biology” at that). 

(4) Positivism^ which claims to be opening up a new path in philosophy^ 
away from the metaphysical speculations of the system-builders^ retains 
within itself all the elements of metaphysical speculation. 

Interpreting scientific knowledge in terms of the correlation 
of sense-data, positivism is driven to all kinds of speculative 
inventions concerning what constitute the “elements” of the 
known world. Indeed, sense-data themselves—these strange 
“atoms” of “experience”—are just one such invention. In place 
of the material world known to science there is invented a 
metaphysical world of “sense-data”, of “elements”, of “logical 
constructions”, of “structures”, of “inferred” entities of 
“unknown quality”. And the “meaning” and “scope” of the 
propositions of science is supposed to be made “clear” in terms 
of all these inventions. 

The positivist method in philosophy thus proves itself a 
fruitful method only for the production of new metaphysical 
speculations, and not at all, as the positivists claim, for the 
ending of such speculations. The positivist metaphysics is fully 
as speculative as any other, and fully as obscure and far-fetched. 

(5) Therefore, just like the speculative philosophies of the 
past, which positivism claims to be supplanting by a new and 
scientific method in philosophy, positivism itself establishes 
a philosophy above science^ a new system, which seeks to impose upon 
the development of science the demands of a philosophical system. 

Positivism seeks to impose upon science its own philosophical 
interpretation of science. It seeks to legislate for science, laying 
down what the methods of science must be and what must be 
the form of all scientific theories, rigidly delimiting the scope 
and purport of all possible scientific knowledge. 

(6) And lastly, in seeking to reduce science to hypotheses 
about the correlations of sense-data and so denying the possibility 
of scientific understanding of the objective world and man’s 
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place in it, positivism not only falsifies but negates science and becomes 
the ally and support of every form of anti-scientific ideology. 

For science—genuine science, not the “science” of the 
positivists—is the enemy of superstition and mysticism. 
Doctrines about the supernatural, dark sayings about the 
mysterious nature of the universe, views which elevate tradition, 
authority, intuition and faith above experience and reason— 
all of these are discarded in the light of advancing scientific 
knowledge. But if, as positivism teaches, science has after all 
discovered nothing about the objective world but deals only with 
the correlation of sense-data, then obscurantism has nothing to 
fear from science. And so it comes about that obscurantists of 
all kinds are continually making use of positivist arguments in 
their fight against science and scientific enlightenment. 

The positivist interpretation of science in effect reconciles 
science and obscurantism, so that the very achievements of 
science, positivistically interpreted, are turned into arguments 
against the scientific view of the world and of human nature. 

In the same way, every kind of irrationalist view of the world 
and of human affairs is reinforced by the positivists’ “discovery” 
that scientific method itself is based on nothing but postulates 
and habits without rational foundation. 

4. THE “principle OF VERIFICATION'' 

In its most recent development, positivism has given birth to 
the view that the task of philosophy is the analysis of language — 
to what is known as “logical” positivism, or “logical” 
empiricism. This view arose out of the discussions which in the 
early twenties of the present century marked the foundation of 
the so-called Vienna Circle—the beginning of logical empiricism 
as a definite trend. And of key significance were the views of 
the Viennese philosopher, Moritz Schlick. 

Schlick’s standpoint may be understood as arising from the 
demand for a much more consistent and rigorous application 
than hitherto of the positivist principle of opposition to philo¬ 
sophical systems. 

The system-building philosophers had all tried to say what 
were the ultimate components of the world, and in their systems 
they attempted theoretically to construct the world out of these 
ultimate components. Thus the metaphysical materialists wanted 
to say that the ultimate components of the world were material 
particles, and that everything that happened consisted of the 
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mechanical interactions of particles. Idealists, on the other 
hand, wanted to say that the ultimate components of the world 
were spirits, and that nothing was real except the activity of 
spirit. All such views about the nature of the ultimate com¬ 
ponents of the world, all such attempts to construct a system 
of the world, were described by Schlick as “metaphysical”. 

Positivists, then, had set out to do away with the construction 
of such systems. They had said that we can know nothing by 
methods of metaphysical speculation and system-building: 
knowledge was based upon experience, related to the sense- 
objects with which we were acquainted in experience, and was 
to be gained, not by metaphysical speculation, but by the 
methods of empirical science. But, having got so far, positivists 
had themselves become metaphysicians. Positivism had itself 
still to be emancipated IVom metaphysics. For they had then 
gone on to say that the ultimate components of the world were 
the sense-data with which wc were acquainted in experience, and 
to construct their own “system of the world” as a world of 
ordered sense-data. Such, for example, was the philosophic system 
which emerged from such a work as Mach’s Analysis of Sensations. 
Such was also the philosophical system contained in Russell’s 
Our Knowledge of the Exterrial Worlds Analysis of Matter and 
Analysis of Mind. 

Schlick and the Vienna school were undoubtedly quite right 
in thinking that positivism still contained a large element of 
“metaphysics”. What they set out to do was to purify positivism 
of “metaphysics”, to expunge from it the last traces of system¬ 
building. 

Schlick insisted that the requirements of a strict empiricism 
must rule out any kind of “metaphysical” system of the world. 
Philosophy should not attempt a metaphysical “construction” 
of the world out of any kind of ultimate components. And he 
put forward a quite simple formulation of the requirements of 
empiricism, calculated to rule out “metaphysics”. 

Whatever was said must be capable of verification (or 
falsification) in experience, said Schlick. In other words, one 
must always be able to say, with regard to any statement, what 
kind of experience would verify it or what kind of experience 
would falsify it: and one must be able to suggest a method 
whereby one could, theoretically at least, proceed to test, in 
experience, the truth or falsity of one’s statements. 

“Metaphysical” statements are, said Schlick, statements of a 
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kind which cannot be verified or falsified in expenence. With 
regard to any “inetaphysicar statement one must ask-what 
diil'crence would it make to my expenence il this statement 
were true or false ? If it turned out that it would make no 
difference either way, then the “metaphysical’’ character of the 


Statement was thereby exposed. 

For example, what difierence would it make to my experience 
if the world were ultimately composed of bodies or of spirits ? 
Schlick pointed out that for both metaphysical materialists and 
metaphysical idealists the experience which they conceived to 
be produced, in the one case by the interaction of bodies, in 
the other case by the interaction of spirits, was exactly the same. 
It was, in fact, a case of “a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet”. Whether the rose was “really” a body or a 
spirit, it smelt just the same. Hence the truth or falsity of such 
metaphysical statements made no difierence whatever in 
experience. Hence there was no possible way ol‘ telling whether 
they were true or false. They were idle statements, a mere 
playing with words—meaningless. 

Following up this formulation of the requirement of strict 
empiricism—that every statement must be capable of verifica¬ 
tion in experience, and that a sentence which is not capable 
of verification in experience is meaningless—it was Schlic.k who 
first formulated the principle that “the meaning of a statement 
is its method of verification.” And from this principle he drew 
the most rigorous conclusions about the future tasks of 
philosophers, and the meaninglessness of past philosophy. 

It followed, according to vSchlick, that only statements of 
fact and scientific statements had meaning. For only such state¬ 
ments were verifiable-—and their meaning was given by their 
mode of verification in experience. The statements usually 
made by philosophers, therefore—statements which were 
neither statements of matter of fact nor empirical generalisations 
of natural science—were all meaningless. 

This conclusion about the meaninglessness of philosophy was 
summed up by Wittgenstein as follows: 

“The right method of philosophy would be this. To say 
nothing except what can be said, i.e. the propositions of natural 
science, i.e. something that has nothing to do with philosophy: 
and then always, when someone else wished to say something 
metaphysical, to demonstrate to him that he had given no 
meaning to certain signs in his propositions. This method would 
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be unsatisfying to the other —^he would not have the feeling 
that we were teaching him philosophy—but it would be the 
only strictly correct method,”(^) 

Schlick himself expressed it in an even briefer and more 
oracular form, '‘No more books will be written about philosophy, 
but all pooks will be written in a philosophical manner,”(^) 
What he intended to convey was evidently that the task was 
not to construct philosophical systems, speculating about the 
ultimate constituents of the universe, but the task was to 
formulate scientific statements “clearly”, i.e. in a way which 
clearly exhibited their mode of verification in experience. 

The question which has now to be asked concerning Schlick’s 
purification of positivism from metaphysics is whether he did 
in fact succeed in purifying it of metaphysics. And the answer 
is, that he did not. 

The principle of verification was a reformulation of the 
positivist principle that philosophy interprets the propositions 
of natural science. For positivism, scientific knowledge is founded 
on the data of sense and its subject matter is the data of sense. 
The components of the known world, its ultimate components, 
are, therefore, sense-data. Schlick pointed out, quite rightly, 
that this was a “metaphysical” view—the formulation of a 
philosophical system. But all he did was to substitute a meta¬ 
physical concept of “experience” for the metaphysical concept 
of “sense-data”. 

Schlick’s principle of verification—which simply said that the 
meaning of every statement was its mode of verification in 
experience—elevated the individual’s “experience” into a 
metaphysical absolute. This “experience” became the ultimate 
reality, of which, as Hume said, “let us chase our imagination 
to the heavens or to the utmost limits of the universe, we 
never . . . can conceive any kind of existence but those per¬ 
ceptions which have appeared in that narrow compass.” 

Wittgenstein’s Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus succeeded in under¬ 
lining the metaphysical character of the view of “experience” 
as the ultimate reality, and also in expressing the fact that this 
view was not only metaphysical but “mystical”. 

“What solipsism(^) means is quite correct,” wrote 

(q Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 6.53. 

(*) Schlick, Communication to the yth International Congress of Philosophy^ 1930. 

(®) Solipsism is the view that I can know nothing to exist except what 
occurs in my own experience. 
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Wittgenstein; and added: “only it cannot be said, but it shows 
itself. . . . Solipsism”, he continued, “strictly carried out 
coincides with pure realism. The ‘T in solipsism shrinks to an 
extensionless point and there remains the reality co-ordinated 
with it.” 

He then found something essentially mystical in ^he con¬ 
templation of this limited, solipsistic “reality”. “The contempla¬ 
tion of the world sub specie aeterni is its contemplation as a limited 
whole. The feeling of the world as a limited whole is the mystical 
feeling.” (^) 

Schlick's absolute experience^ invoked in the principle of verification^ 
thus becomes an object of metaphysical contemplation ^'sub specie 
aeterni'\ and the '‘'‘clarification^'' of the propositions of natural science 
leads^ not to rational understandings but to '‘^mystical fcelinf\ 

5. THE LOGICAL SYNTAX OF LANGUAGE 

Schlick said that “no more books will be written about 
philosophy.” But seldom can any master have made a statement 
which was more speedily felsified by his followers. 

In Wittgenstein’s Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus the meta¬ 
physical character of Schlick’s anti-metaphysical views was 
already startlingly demonstrated. Wittgenstein had already 
revealed that Schlick’s attempted reform of positivism was a 
system of subjective idealism. And with Wittgenstein this 
subjective idealism was already carried to its logical conclusion 
in solipsism. 

But Schlick’s followers in the Vienna circle, and especially 
Rudolf Carnap, attempted to write their books in a different 
“philosophical manner”. Schlick himself, and Wittgenstein, 
were regarded in the Vienna circle as representing “the right 
wing”. The so-called “left wing”, led by Carnap, tried to do 
better. 

Theirs was a double endeavour. 

First, they could not rest satisfied with Schlick’s deduction 
from the principle of verification that there could be no 
philosophical propositions. Clearly, philosophers would continue 
to enunciate philosophical propositions; and if meaningless 
“metaphysics” was to be avoided, it was necessary to discover 
the nature of significant philosophical propositions. 

In the second place, they wished to find a way of developing 
empiricist philosophy which would finally rid it of the sub- 

(1) Ibid , 5.62; 5.64; 6.45. 
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jectivism and solipsism which had haunted it for two hundred 
years and which no positivist philosopher had so far succeeded 
in exorcising. 

Carnap did not find much difficulty in defining what field 
was left for philosophic inquiry by Schlick's principle of 
verification, and, therefore, in defining the subject matter of' 
philosophical propositions. 

The principle of verification had the effect of directing 
attention upon language, upon the ‘‘logic of language”. The 
metaphysical statements of philosophers were criticised, not on 
the grounds that they stated anything dubious or false, but on 
the grounds that the philosophers had put words together in 
what critical scrutiny revealed to be senseless ways, so that 
their statements were unverifiable and therefore stated nothing. 
The criticism of metaphysics was therefore based on the critical 
analysis of language; and similarly, if philosophy helped to 
clarify the methods of empirical science and the meaning of 
scientific statement, this, too, was done on the basis of analysis 
of language. 

The rightful field of philosophic inquiry was, then, the 
logical analysis of language. Philosophers had been wrong in 
speculating philosophically about the nature of the world: that 
only led to senseless metaphysics. Their rightful task was the 
analysis of the language in which empirical facts and generalisa¬ 
tions about the world were stated. “A philosophical, i.e. a 
logical, investigation must be an analysis of language,” Carnap 
wrote. (^) 

But once the subject matter of philosophy has thus been 
marked off-namely, logical analysis of language—then, argued 
Carnap, we can immediately define the nature of philosophical 
propositions, as distinct from empirical scientific propositions. 
Schlick and Wittgenstein were mistaken in saying that philo¬ 
sophical propositions were senseless, and that only empirical 
scientific propositions had sense. Philosophical propositions 
about the metaphysical nature of the world were senseless; but 
philosophy should not deal with the metaphysical nature of the 
world but with the logical nature of language. 

Carnap, therefore, introduced a distinction which he con¬ 
sidered fundamental for philosophy—a distinction between two 
classes of statements. On the one hand were statements of fact 
and of natural science, which had to be verified in experience 

(0 Carnap, Unity of Science. 
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and whose meaning was given by their method of verification. 
On the other hand were statements of the analysis of lan¬ 
guage. The first, Carnap called “object statements”, the 
second “logical statements”. Philosophical statements were not 
object statements, but logical statements. 

Having got so far, Carnap began further to delimit the nature 
of “logical” statements. A logical or philosophical statement 
can make no reference to “objects” whatever, but only to 
symbols—words. It is about language, and not about what 
language is about. Hence the logical analysis of language, which 
is now identified with philosophy, can make no reference to the 
relationship between symbols and the objects they symbolise— 
no reference, that is to say, to “meanings”. It deals exclu¬ 
sively with the relations of symbols with symbols in the 
logical structure, or syntax, ol' language, 'fo refer to the rela¬ 
tion of symbols and objects symbolised is to start using an 
“object language” in philosophy and is to lapse into meta¬ 
physics. 

Philosophical statements, said Carnap, were to be regarded, 
therefore, as statements of logical syntax. I'he essence of logical 
syntax, according to him, was its “formal” character. “No 
reference is made to the meaning of the symbols or to the sense 
of the expressions, but simply and solely to the kinds and order 
of the symbols with which expressions arc constructed.”(^) 

By this dv)uble reduction of philosophy— first the reduction 
of its subject-matter to logical analysis of language, and then 
the reduction of logical analysis to syntax, excluding any 
reference to meaning—Carnap thought that he had not only 
mapped out a clear field for “logical” positivist philosophy, but 
had finally rid that philosophy of all taint of metaphysics, and 
ol' subjectivism and solipsism in particular. 

Throughout its whole history, positivism has been trying to 
escape from subjectivism. Positivists have continually interpreted 
knowledge in a subjectivist way, and as continually have tried 
to elude the subjectivist implications of their own analytical 
interpretations. Carnap considered that escape from sub¬ 
jectivism was now elfectcd, because his philosophy ruled out 
any interpretation of knowledge whatever. His philosophy could 
not be accused of limiting the reference of scientific statements 
to Hume’s “narrow compass” of the individual’s sense-data, 
because it refused to say anything at all about the meaning of 

(^) Carnap, Logical Syntax^ p. i. 
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Statements but confined itself to investigating their syntactical 
forms and syntactical relations. 

This was to lay the family ghost by refusing any longer to 
speak about it. Its howls, wails and clanking of chains as it 
stalked the eerie corridors of the positivist moated grange were 
to be ignored as meaningless. 

6. THE THEORETICAL POVERTY OF LOGICAL POSITIVISM 

Bertrand Russell, endeavouring to supply a “powerful 
logical technique” for developing the positivist empiricism of 
Locke, Berkeley and Hume, had stated that “logic is the essence 
of philosophy.”(^) Carnap, endeavouring further to purge 
empiricist philosophy of every “metaphysical” element, had 
jiarrowed down Russelfs dictum by the addition that “logic is 
syntax”. 

What is most immediately striking about C'arnap’s conception 
of philosophy is its extreme poverty. It reduces the subject 
matter of philosophy to the considtTation ol' the way statements 
are expressed, without any reference being allowed to their 
meaning, i.e. to what is expressed in statements, i.c. to the 
relation of thoughts and things. We must not think about the 
world we live in, but only about the syntax of our language. 
This is to deprive philosophy of its whole content, and is a 
programme for the impoverishment of thought. 

This theoretical poverty of “logical” positivism shows itself 
especially in tw^o respects—in relation to the “analysis of 
science” and in relation to logic. 

(a) Carnap regarded the task of “analysis of science” as the 
chief task of philosophy. 'Lhis “aneilysis” was reduced to the 
analysis of scientific language. Questions of the meaning and 
validity of scientific statements were accordingly ruled out. 
The only account that could be given of science was that it was 
a changeable “system of sentences”, which had continually to 
be “brought into agreement”—the “agreement” being defined 
by the syntactical relations of each scientific sentence to the 
other sentences of the system. The “correctness” of any scientific 
theory depended on how it could be fitted into the existing 
system of scientific sentences, and on nothing else. 

This result was expressed by Carnap’s colleague, Neurath, 
as follows: 

“Sentences are to be compared with sentences, not with 
‘experiences’, not with a ‘world’, nor with anything else. All 

(^) Russell, Our Knowledge of the External Worlds Chapter II. 

C 
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these senseless duplications belong to a more or less refined 
metaphysics, and are therefore to be rejected. Every new 
sentence is confronted with the totality of sentences which are 
present and which have been brought into agreement. Then a 
sentence is called correct if it can be brought into the system. 
Whatever we cannot systematise is rejected as incorrect. Instead 
of rejecting the new sentences wc can also, wherever we find 
it generally difficult to make a decision, alter the whole system 
of sentences until the new sentence can be included. . . . 
In the present theory we always remain within the realm of 
speech-thinking. ’ ’ (^) 

This account of science is based on nothing but a formal 
“analysis of the language of science'’. It completely disregards 
the content of science. It completely disregards the actual 
process of the development of scientific knowledge and the 
discoveries of science which reveal the interconnections and laws 
of motion of the real world. In this respect it is a philosophy 
more speculative, and more remote from science, than any 
previous speculative philosophy has ever been. The outcome of 
the logical positivist interpretation of science is the absolute 
divorce of philosophy from science. 

This is not to say, however, that the logical positivist ideas 
are not connected with certain trends in the sciences, are 
not without infiuence in science and have not been large¬ 
ly applied in some of the recent formulations of scientific 
theory. 

But what does this mean ? Simply that logical positivist ideas 
reflect and assist the trend towards formalism in scientific 
theory, which is alien to the development of science as real 
knowledge of the external world. 

The logical positivist views correspond, in fact, to the formalist trend 
in modern science. It is not demanded that scientific theories should 
present a comprehensible picture of the interconnections and laws of 
motion of the real world, but solely that they should contain formulae, 
with rules for using these formulae, which are in ''agreernenC" with 
observational statements (called “protocol statements” in the 
logical positivist jargon). 

Such formalism is uppermost at the present day in physics. 
Thus Dirac, for instance, says that it is impossible to “form a 
mental picture” of objective physical processes(‘^), and the 

(^) Ncurath, Sociology in Physicalism: Erkenntnis. bd. ii, p. 403, 

(*) Dirac, Qjiantum Mechanics^ Preface to ist ed. 
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physicist should not try to do so. The aim of physics is to work 
out formulae which will enable the results of experiments to be 
calculated, but which cannot be “understood”, and which no- 
one should try to understand, in the sense of their contributing 
to such a “picture” of the real physical world. 

It is just this collapse of science into formalism which is 
expressed in the logical positivist “philosophy of science”. 

(b) In the sphere of logic, the view that “logic is syntax” 
led to the conc lusion that the principles of logic are purely 
arbitrary' and conventional, so that the “logic” we adopt is 
entirely a matter of free choice. 

This conclusion was dignifit‘d by Carnap with the name of a 
.principle—the “Principle of 'Polerance”: “We have in every 
respect complete liberty with regard to the forms of lang¬ 
uage; both th(! rules lor construction of sentences and the 
rules of transformation (the latter are usually designated 
as 'postulates’ and ‘rules of inference’) may be chosen ejuite 
arbitrarily. . . . 

“Let any postulate's and any rules of inference be chosen 
arbitrarily. . . .”(’) 

Here again, in the sphere of logic, the logical positivist views 
correspond to an extreme formalism in logical theory. The principles of 
logic are not regarded as the instrument of valid thinking about the real 
worlds but are to be ivorked out in a purely formalistic way, as symbolic 
constructions. 

The conclusions which logical positivism reaches in relation 
to both science and logic reveal it as a form of irrationalist 
philosophy. 'Lhe attempted purging of positivism from meta¬ 
physics has only precipitated it into the morass of irrationalism. 
The agreement of scientific theory with the real world is denied, 
together with the practical test of that agreement. The very 
principles of rational thinking—the principles of logic—are 
made to depend on the arbitrary choice of the syntactical rules 
of language. 

The burden of these conclusions of logical positivism is the impotence 
of science and reason as instruments of knowledge and their complete 
pointlessness in relation to the struggle for human welfare. 

And just this is what is meant by the term “irrationalism”. 

7. PROFESSOR AYER SUMS UP 

I conclude this chapter with a reference to the work of 
Professor A. J. Ayer—not because he has contributed anything 

(^) Carnap, Logical Syntax, p. x. 
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new to the corpus of contemporary positivist doctrine, but 
because the bankruptcy of this philosophy in Britain is indicated 
by the fact that Professor Ayer is now regarded as its foremost 
representative. He has even earned himself the title of the 
enfant terrible of British philosophy. Perhaps he deserves it on 
account of his terribly childlike faith in the teachings of Russell, 
Wittgenstein, Schlick and Carnap. 

Professor Ayer himself says that his Language, Truth and Logic 
“has achieved something of the status of a text-book.” (^) 
At the end of this text-book he naively remarks: . . there is 

nothing in the nature of pliilosophy to warrant the existence of 
conflicting philosophical parties or ‘schools’. . . . Accordingly, 
we who are interested in the condition of philosophy can rio 
longer acquiesce in the existence of party divisions among 
philosophers. For we know that if the questions about which 
the parties contend arc logical in character, they can be 
definitively answered. And, if they are not logical, they must 
either be dismissed as metaphysical, or made the subject of an 
empirical enquir>\”(‘‘^) 

So Professor Ayer thinks that “party divisions among philoso¬ 
phers” have come to an end because the philosophical party of 
Wittgenstein and Carnap, to which he belongs, says that all 
other parties talk nonsense. He says that philosophy must reject 
all metaphysical system-building, must leave the investigation 
of matters of fact to empirical science, and must confine itself 
to the analysis of language. By this formula he thinks that the 
logical positivist school, oi'which he is a follower and populariser, 
has put philosophy on a new basis above schools and above 
parties. 

Ayer takes his stand on the “rejection of metaphysics”—of 
“the metaphysical thesis that philosophy affords us knowledge 
of a reality transcending the world of science and common 
sense”(^) and “the superstition . . . that it is the business of 
the philosopher to construct a deductive system.” (^) Meta¬ 
physics, he says, is “literally senseless” (®), because it consists of 
propositions which are neither “analytic” nor are capable of 
verification in experience. 

(^) A. J. Ayer, Language^ Truth and Logic^ 2nd ed., p. 5. 

(") ibid , p. 133-4. 

(•‘‘) Ibid, p. 33. 

{*) Ibid, p. 46, 

(*) Ibid, p. 45. 
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A proposition can have meaning, he insists, only (i) if it is 
analytic, in the sense that “its validity depends solely on the 
definitions of the symbols it contains (^), or (2) if it states some 
fact or hypothesis verifiable in experience, i.e. h it is an empirical 
statement. 

Empirical statements, he explains, are such as to satisfy tlie 
criterion of verifiability, which means that they function as 
“rules for the anticipation of future experience” (2). They 
always “refer ultimately to our sense-contents” (^), and can 
always “be translated into propositions about sense-contents.” (^) 
“Sense-contents” is Ayer’s word for what Russell called “sense- 
data” and for what Mach called “the elein(‘nts” of experience. 

, # According to Ayer, the propositions of non-metaphysical 
philosophy are analytic statements about the kinds of symbols 
used in empirical statements. Philosophy is about words and 
consists of “definitions or the formal consequences of 
definitions.” (^) As such, it performs a necessary service of 
“clarification and analysis”.(®) It “clarifies” our empirical 
knowledge by translating it “into propositions about sense- 
contents”. 

The “clarification” and “definitive” answer to questions 
given by Ayer’s non-partisan philosophy is to say that every¬ 
thing of which we can form any conception—the whole “choir 
of heaven and furniture of earth,” in Berkeley’s phrase—is a 
“logical construction” out ol* “sense-contents”. 

As for “sense-contents” themselves, they^ are defined “as a 
part of sense-experience”.(’) They do not “exist”, says Ayer, 
they “occur”. “When we say that a given sense-content or 
sense-experience exists, we are saying no more than that it 
occurs.” (®) Everything that exists is a logical construction out of 
sense-contents which occur as a part of sense-experience. 

It appears from this that in Ayer’s philosophy sense-experience, 
consisting of the occurrence of sense-contents, is the ultimate 
reality, the metaphysical absolute, to which everything that 
exists is to be reduced, in terms of which all knowledge is to be 
translated. And from this it also appears that all Ayer’s talk 
about the rejection of metaphysics, like all the similar talk of 


{^) Ibid, p. 78. 
(^) Ibid, p. 151. 
(») Ibid, p. 151. 
(*) Ibid, p. 59. 


(®) Ibid, p. 57. 
(«) Ibid, p. 51. 
(’) Ibid, p. 122. 
(•) Ibid, p. 123. 
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those from whom he learned it, is so much sham. This positivist 
doctrine of sense-experience as the ultimate reality is pure 
speculative metaphysics, however it may be disguised as an 
“analytic” doctrine about “language”. 

Expounding the metaphysical theory of sense-contents, Ayer 
explains that the realm of sense-experience is beyond and 
above such mundane distinctions as that between the mental 
and the physical. 

“The answer to the question w^hether sense-contents are 
mental or physical is that they are neither; or rather, that the 
distinction between what is mental and what is physical does 
not apply to sense-contents. It applies only to objects which are 
logical constructions out of them. But what difl'erentiates one 
such logical construction from another is the fact that it is 
constituted by different sense-contents, or by sense-contents 
differently related.”(^) 

This, of course, is intended to answer the objection that to 
reduce everything to parts of sense-experience is subjective 
idealism. Oh no, says Ayer; sense-contents are not subjective, 
they are not “mental”. Far from sense-contents being mental, 
the mind itself is nothing but a logical construction out of 
sense-contents. 

This “definitive answer” for simpletons was first thought of 
at the end of the last century by Ernst Mach, who called it 
“neutral monism”. Ifie cjuestion wdiich neither Mach nor Ayer 
have answered is the question: Can sense-contents ever “occur” 
except as part of the sense-experience of some sentient organism ? 
Of course they cannot. I’hcreforc Mach and Ayer are saying 
that all those external objects whose existence is reflected in 
the sense-experience of sentient organisms are nothing but 
“logical constructions” out of the parts of the sense-experience 
in which they are reflected. And this is subjective idealism—a 
definite school, a definite party in philosophy. It is a much 
discredited party—so much discredited, that those who belong 
to it will go to any length of verbal trickery to make out that 
they do not belong to it. 

As for “material things”, the objects of the external material 
world, Ayer says that “the existence of a material thing is 
defined in terms of the actual and possible occurrence of the 
sense-contents which constitute it as a logical construction.” (2) 

(*) Ibid, p. 123. 

Ibidy p. 123. 
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Thus “to speak about material things is, for each of us, a way 
of speaking about sense-contents, . . . each of us ‘constructs* 
material things out of sense-contents.” (^) 

Having said this, Ayer once again goes into contortions in an 
effort to “prove” that he is not a subjective idealist. 

“But although it is a fact that a sense-content cannot by 
definition occur without being experienced, and that material 
things are constituted by sense-contents,” he explains, “it is a 
mistake to conclude, as Berkeley did, that a material thing 
cannot exist unperceived. . . . There is, indeed, no contra¬ 
diction involved in asserting the existence of a material thing 
which is never actually perceived. For, in asserting that the 
Irhing existed, one would be asserting only that certain sense- 
contents would occur if a particular set of conditions relating 
to the faculties and the position of an observer was fulfilled; 
and such a hypothetical proposition may very well be true, 
even though the relevant conditions are never fulfilled.” (2) 

In this passage Ayer docs less than justice to Berkeley, who 
more than two hundred years ago gave an identical “explana¬ 
tion” of how material things could “exist unperceived”. 
Referring to the table in his study, Berkeley explained that 
although it was, to use Ayer's terminology, a “construct out of 
sense-contents”, nevertheless there was a clear sense in which 
he could say that the table existed even when he was not 
perceiving it—“meaning thereby that if I was in my study I 
might perceive it, or that some other spirit actually docs perceive 
it.”(^) Similarly it may be said that the mountains on the other 
side of the moon “exist”—“meaning thereby” that although 
no-one has ever yet perceived them, it may be supposed that 
when men go round the moon in a rocket they will perceive 
them. 

There is literally no disagreement whatever between Ayer 
and Berkeley on this score. What the subjective idealist Berkeley 
denied was not that there was a sense in which material things 
could be said to “exist unperceived”, but was their '^absolute 
existence . . . without any relation to their being perceived.” (^) 
And this is what Ayer denies, too. 

(0 Ibid , p. 65. 

(®) Ibid , p. 140-1. 

(’’) Berkeley, Principles of Human Knowledge, 3. 

{*) Ibid . 
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Without originality but, according to his own account of it, 
‘‘with more passion than most philosophers allow themselves to 
show”(^), Professor Ayer has summed up the teachings of 
modern positivism. 

Tricky to the last, Professor Ayer even says that the positivist 
doctrines he expounds arc not positivism. The “positivist 
verification principle,” he declares, says that statements have 
meaning only when some experience could “conclusively” verify 
them. But yet there are many meaningful statements which can 
never be “conclusively” verified. Such a statement as “All men 
are mortal,” for example, is verified every time someone dies, 
but yet is never conclusively verified; for, however many people 
may die, it is never conclusively shown that there arc still not 
some men living who wall never die. Therefore, says Professor 
Ayer, “we dissent” from “the positivist verification principle” 
and adopt the verification principle in “a weakened form”, 
which allows that verification need not alwaiys be “conclusive”.(2) 

“We dissent” from positivism, says Ayer. And yet there is not 
a positivist, living or dead, who would not “dissent” with him. 

Positivism, says Ayer, stands above parties in philosophy. 
But in philosophy there is the party of those who say that 
material things arc constructs out of sense-experience and that 
therefore the existence of material things is dependent on the 
existence of sense-experience, and the party of those who say 
that the existence of sense-experience is dependent on the 
existence of material things. Positivism is a partisan of the one 
party against the other. Its non-partisanship is a trick to conceal 
a party policy. 

Ayer tries to make out that the teachings of positivism arc 
unassailable because they are “analytic”. They “do not describe 
the behaviour of physical, or even mental, objects; they express 
definitions, or the formal consequences of definitions.” (®) 

Thus he “defines” a “material thing” in terms of the actual 
or possible “occurrence of sense-contents”, and from this 
“definition” draws “the formal consequence” that “material 
things are constituted by sense-contents”. This conclusion is 
unassailable, he then declares, because it is the formal 
consequence of a definition. A material thing is by definition a 
construct out of sense-contents—just as a professorship in 

(^) A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, 2nd ed., p. 5. 

Ibid, p. 135. 

0 ) Ibid, p. 57. 
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philosophy, for example, is by definition a post held in a 
university. There can be no possible argument about it 

This is an example of the way positivist philosophy has taken 
refuge in scholastic word-mongering. Of course, you may define 
words however you like, but the question remains as to whether 
your words bear any relationship to real things. For example, 
one might define capitalism as a system for securing the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number by means of the free play of 
private enterprise—but the question would remain as to whether 
this definition did or did not correspond to the actual reality 
of capitalist society. When Ayer defines material things as 
constructs out of sense-contents the question remains as to 
•whether this definition fits the material things with which we 
have dealings in our actual experience. For if one ceases to 
write down definitions of imaginary “constructs” and attends 
to the lessons of practical life, then it is evident that material 
things have absolute existence independent of their being 
perceived, and that the positivist “definition”, with all its 
“formal consequences”, is nothing but a piece of scholastic 
trickery. 

In summing up the doctrines of positivism, Ayer has at least 
succeeded in exposing very clearly their real character. 

He makes it clear that, however disguised by “logical” 
phraseology, positivism is a metaphysical system of subjective idealism^ 
which teaches that the world is nothing but a “logical con¬ 
struction” which “each of us constructs” out of our sense- 
experience. 

He makes it clear that positivism is a system of verbal trickery^ 
which evades the issues of the real relations of things by 
scholastic quibbling about words. 

And he makes it clear that positivism is a system of irrationalism^ 
which side-tracks logic into formalistic definitions and science 
into “anticipation of future experience”, denying the power of 
reason and science to create tools of thought and action which 
can win knowledge of the objective world and power to change 
the world.(^) 


(q One of Professor Ayer’s chapters is devoted to the ‘‘Critique of 
Ethics”. I will comment on this aspect of the positivist teaching 
in Chapter 9. 



CHAPTER 2 


DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 

I. DIALECTICAL MATERIALIST CONCEPTION OF LAWS OF CHANGE 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

I REFERRED in tlic last chapter to the theoretical poverty of 
logical positivism. It rules out from philosophy all consideration 
of the nature of the objective world, and similarly of the thought 
processes through which we build our knowledge of the objective 
world. It succeeds only in reducing philosophy to a barren, 
abstract and formal analysis of language. 

The Task of Philosophy 

But philosophy is the attempt to understand the nature of the world 
and our place and destiny in it. The task of philosophers has always 
been to enrich this understanding and to generalise its conclusions. 
This is what the great systematic philosophers of the past 
essentially tried to do. And the measure of their greatness has 
always been the extent to which they succeeded in expressing 
in their philosophical generalisations the totality of social 
experience and scientific discovery available at their time. 
This explains, incidentally, why it is always impossible either to 
appreciate or criticise them except on the basis of a consideration 
of the historical circumstances which at once conditioned the 
way their problems were presented and the way they set about 
solving them. 

The positivists, and })articularly the latest “logical” positivists, 
explicitly reject the classical aim of philosophy to give an 
account cT the world and of man. They reject philosophy 
because they separate it from science and from life. They begin 
by saying that whatever we can know about the world and 
about human society is expressed in the propositions of the 
natural and social sciences, and that philosophy has nothing to 
do with cither—it is concerned with analysis of language, a 
particular, specialised study. Then from this analysis of language 
they go on to say that the sciences can reveal nothing about the 
objective world—about the objective laws C 3 f motion and 
interconnection in nature and s 6 ciety—but are concerned solely 
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with the correlation of observational data. Thus their rejection 
of philosophy in the classical sense is at the same time a rejection 
of scientific knowledge. When they reject philosophy as an 
account of the nature of the world and of human society, they 
arc at the same time rejecting science. 

In opposition to positivism, it is necessary to reinstate the 
classical aim of philosophy. But not in the sense of inventing 
new philosophical systems. I’hcir time is indeed past. There 
can no longer be room for any philosophy standing above the 
sciences and claiming to base a universal system ol' the world 
on principles different from those employed in empirical 
scientific investigation. 

^ What is required of philosophy is rather that it should draw 
its principles and conclusions from the sciences themselves; that it should 
be a generalisation of the sciences^ based on the sciences and continually 
enriched as the sciences advance; and that it should at the same time 
itself become a weapon of the sciences, a method penetrating the sciences 
and guiding the strategy of scientific research and the formulation of 
scientific theory. 

And in contrast to the systems o(‘ the past, whose aim was 
confined to interpreting the world, such a philosophy has the 
aim of showing how men can effectively cliange the world. 
‘'The philosophers have only interpreted the world in various 
ways; the point, however, is to change it.”(^) 

In the course of its gigantic development in modern times, 
the scientific method of investigation has been extended to 
cover field after field, so that no part, no aspect of nature or of 
human society is closed to scientific investigation. There have 
been scored major achievements of scientific analysis—the 
analysis of complexes into their constituents, of macro-processes 
into micro-processes. And from this development of science in 
its entirety has emerged the conclusion that neither the world 
as a whole nor any of its parts can be regarded, as both scientists 
and philosophers tended to regard it in the 17th and i8th 
centuries, as something whose general nature was fixed and 
static—given once and for all; but that the world as a whole 
and everything in it is subject to the laws of change and takes 
part in a historical process of development. 

From the static conception of nature as the eternal repetition 
of the same kinds of processes, in which the same kinds of things 
keep on repeating the same kinds of movement, science has 
(q Marx, Theses on Feuerbach, W, 
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advanced to evolutionary conceptions. Evolutionary ideas have 
taken possession of one field after another—for instance, in the 
theories of the origin and development of the solar system, and 
likewise of the stars and of the galaxy; in geology, which traces 
the history of the evolution of the earth’s crust; in another way 
in chemistry, with Mendeleyev’s periodic scheme of the elements; 
in biology, with the theory of the evolution of organic species; 
and in the various conceptions of the stage-by-stage evolution 
of human society. 

From all this, then, stands out a fundamental task of 
philosophy, which is to generalise from the sciences the conception of 
the laws of change and development manifested in nature and society ; 
and in discovering these most general laws—the laws of dialectics—to 
provide the sciences with a theoretical instrument^ a method, for the 
prosecution of their researches and for the theoretical formulation of the 
laws of motion operative in their particular spheres. 

Again, the advance to c'volutionary conceptions in science, 
which expressed the discovery of the real evolution in nature 
and society, coincided with the development of industrial 
capitalism in the late i8th century and in the 19th century. 
But this coincidence was no mere coincidence: it expressed a 
causal connection. The rise of industrial capitalism and of the 
industrial bourgeoisie, which supplanted the earlier manu¬ 
facturing and mercantile phase, not only set science new problems 
to answer and directed inquiry into new fields, arising from 
the transformation taking place in all spheres of production; 
it bred the conception that in human society and throughout 
the whole of nature nothing was permanent and fixed, but 
everything was in process of change—that a continual forward 
movement was the law of the universe. 

This meant that in every sphere science looked for, and found, 
not fixity but process. 

“The bourgeoisie,” wrote Marx and Engels, “cannot exist 
without constantly revolutionising the instruments of production, 
and thereby the relations of production, and with them the 
whole relations of society. Conservation of the old modes of 
production in unaltered form was, on the contrary, the first 
condition of existence for all earlier industrial classes. Constant 
revolutionising of production, uninterrupted disturbance of all 
social conditions, everlasting uncertainty and agitation, distin¬ 
guish the bourgeois epoch from all earlier ones. All fixed, fast 
frozen relations, with their train of ancient and venerable 
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prejudices and opinions, arc swept away, all new-formed ones 
become antiquated before they can ossify.’’(*) 

These were the conditions which giive rise to the conception 
of a universal evolution in nature and society. And thus the 
task of philosophy^ to generalise the laws of change and development^ 
followsy not only from the discoveries of the sciences^ hut from the whole 
complex of the movement of modern society in its entirety. 

But more than that. This problem of philosophy is no mere 
academic problem of generalisation, but takes on a peculiar 
practical urgency. 

I'he bourgeoisie has continually revolutionised the instruments 
of production, and enormous new powers of production are 
^placed at the disposal of society. But capitalist society is rent 
with contradictions. While production has become socialised, 
it is still subjected to private, capitalist appropriation. 

‘‘In this contradiction, which gives the new mode of production 
its capitalist character, the whole conflict of* today is already 
present in germ,” wrote Engels, “'fhe more the new mode of’ 
production gained the ascendency in all decisive fields of 
production and in all countries of decisive economic importance, 
pressing back individual production into insignificant areas, the 
more glaring necessarily became the incompatibility of siocial 
production and capitalist appropriation. . . . The contradiction 
between social production and capitalist appropriation became 
manifest as the antagonism between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie ...” and again as “the antagonism between the 
organisation of production in the individual factory and the 
anarchy of production in society as a whole. The capitalist mode 
of production moves in these two forms of the contradiction 
immanent in it from its very nature.” (2) 

It results that men in capitalist society face a contrast between 
the enormous new powers of production at their disposal and 
their apparent lack of ability to control and organise them. 
Instead of leading to universal plenty, the growth of the powers 
of production leads to recurrent economic crises, to unemploy¬ 
ment, to poverty and to hideously destructive wars. 

This means that the philosophical problem of generalising the laws 
of change and development becomes the problem of so understanding the 
forces at work in the processes in which we ourselves are involved that 
we are able to master them. The problem of finding how to interpret 

(9 Marx and Engels, Manifesto of the Communist Party, Ch. i. 

(9 Engels, Anti'Duhringy pp. 304-307. 
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the world becomes the problem of finding how to change it. Philosophy 
must cease to be the intellectual exercise of men of learning and must 
become the possession of the masses^ their theoretical weapon^ in their 
struggle to end the conditions which oppress them and to find the road to 
emancipation, 

Marxism^ the French Alaterialisls and Hegel 

Bourgeois philosophy succeeded in recognising the fact of 
universal evolution, but it could do no more than speculate 
aboijt its laws. 

In the chapter on ‘‘Dialectical Materialism” in his Feuerbach, 
Engels wrote: 

“The great basic thought that the world is not to be compre¬ 
hended as a complex of ready made things, but as a complex 
of processes, in which the things apparently stable, no less than 
their mind-images in our heads, tlie concepts, go through an 
uninterrupted change of coming into being and passing away 
in which, in spite of all seeming accidents and of all temporary’ 
retrogression, a progressive development asserts itself in the 
end—this great fundamental thought has, especially since the 
time of Elcgel, so thoroughly permeated ordinary consciousness 
that in its generality it is scarcely ever contradicted.”(^) 

This “great fundamental thought” of the universality of 
change and development, and of the progressive character of 
development, as development from lower to higher, is the 
highest point reached by bourgeois philosophy. It is the starting 
point of the philosophy of dialectical materialism. So far as 
latter-day positivism is concerned, on the other hand, it has 
beaten a wholesale retreat from such a standpoint. 

The central achievement of Marx and Engels in philosophy, their 
discovery, was the discovery of the dialectical laws of the processes of 
change and development taking place in the real material world; and 
this was at the same time the discovery of the dialectical method of the 
scientific understanding of those processes. 

The philosophy of Marx and Engels cannot be understood as 
merely a continuation, or synthesis, of the work of their 
predecessors. In posing, as they did, philosophy’s problem of 
generalising the laws of change and development in nature and 
society, and in finding the way to solve this problem, they 
effected a veritable revolution in philosophy— they left the old 
philosophy behind them, and began a new, scientific philosophy, 

(^) Engels, Feuerbach, p. 54. 
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But, of course, their discovery did not come out of the void. 
The way for it was prepared by the most progressive achieve¬ 
ments of the previous bourgeois philosophy; and these were, 
on the one hand the mechanistic materialism of the great 
French philosophers of the i8th century, on the other hand the 
philosophy of Hegel. 

The French mechanistic materialists sought to embrace 
everything, including man and all his spiritual activities, in a 
single mechanistic system ol‘ the universe*. 'J’hcy started from 
the static view of nature typical ol the mechanistic science of 
the 17th and i8th centuries; but this did not stop them from 
being pioneers in the conception of evolution. 

^ Thus, for example, the mechanical materialist Condorcet 
advanced the conception of the progressive movement of human 
society through stages whose development followed definite laws, 
and he endeavoured to correlate these stages with corresponding 
advances of production tcchnicjue. Diderot taught the inseparab¬ 
ility of matter from motion. And the highest achievement of 
the French mechanistic materialism was the “zoological 
philosophy” of Lamarck, who based his theory of evolution on 
the conception that the nature of the living organism was 
determined by its environment. 

I'hus the philosophy of the French mechanistic materialists 
led to the conclusion that the world and everything in it was 
in continual process of change and development, and that this 
process proceeded by laws that could be discovered by science 
and formulated with strict scientific accuracy. Yet this conclusion 
was in contradiction to their conception of the universe as a 
mechanical system. They could recognise development, but the 
mechanistic categories which were their tools of* thinking would 
not suffice to explain it. 

Hegel, on the other hand, contributed to philosophy his 
conception of dialectics. 

“Everything that surrounds us may be viewed as an instance 
of dialectic,” he wrote. “We are aware that everything finite, 
instead of being stable and ultimate, is rather changeable and 
transient; and this is exactly what we mean by that dialectic 
of the finite, by which the finite, as implicitly other than what 
it is, is forced beyond its own immediate or natural being to 
turn suddenly into its opposite.” (^) 

(^) Hegel, Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences \ LogiCy Ch. VI, 81. 

Translated by William Wallace. 
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But when Hegel said that everything was “an instance of 
dialectic”, he did not conceive of the laws of dialectics as being 
primarily the laws of change and development of the material 
world. He conceived of dialectical movement rather as the 
property of thinking; and thinking he made into an absolute— 
God—somehow existing apart from the material world, but 
creating the material world and realising itself in it. Thus if 
“everything finite” was, as he put it, “radically self-contra¬ 
dictory”, and was always “forced to turn suddenly into its 
opposite”, this was because “its concept” was self-contradictory: 
the thing which realised that concept could not, therefore, be 
stable, but must eventually turn into something else. 

Thus in the last analysis, according to Hegel, to understand 
the laws of' motion of the processes which occur in the world 
requires, not the investigation of those processes themselves, 
but, as he put it, the “speculative” working out of the concept 
of which they w^ere the materialisation. Hegel announced that 
what he called “the speculative stage” of' thinking was the 
highest stage of all, and that “speculative truth” was the highest 
truth. “Speculative truth”, he added, “means very much the 
same as what, in special connection with religious experience 
and doctrines, used to be called mysticism.” (^) 

Hegel’s conception of dialectics was, then, a mystical one. 
For him the laws of dialectics expressed the self-movement of 
the “Absolute Idea”, which was universal thought, transcending 
every finite mind, creating the real world in space and time, 
manifesting various aspec ts of itself in the temporal process, and 
driving forward “world history”, 

“According to Hcger’, Engels writes, “dialectics is the self- 
development of the concept. The Absolute Idea does not only 
exist—where unknown—from eternity, it is also the actual 
living soul ofthe whole existing world. . . . According to Hegel, 
therefore, the dialectical development apparent in nature and 
history, i.e. the causal interconnection of the progressive move¬ 
ment from the lower to the higher, which asserts itself through 
all zig-zag movements and temporary set-backs, is only a 
miserable copy of the self-movement of the Idea going on 
from eternity, no-one knows where, but at all events indepen¬ 
dently of any thinking human brain. 

“This ideological reversal,” he continues, “had to be done 
away with. We (i.e. Marx and Engels) comprehended the 

(») Ibid, 82. 
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concepts in our heads once more materialistic ally - as ima.i^es of 
real thin.i^s, instead of je^arclini^ the real things as images of 
this or that stage of development of’ the Absolute Idc'a. d'hus 
dialectics reduced itself' to the sciemee of the general laws ol' 
motion, both of the external world and of human thought. . . , 
Thereby the dialectic of' the concc^pt itself' became mei'cly the 
conscious reflection of the dialectical motion of the real world 
and the dialectics of Hegel was placed on its head; or rather, 
turned off its head, on which it was standing before, and placed 
on its feet again.” (^) 

Because of the upside down, idealist way in which Hegel 
conceived of' dialectics, faigels pointed out, ‘'in its Hegelian 
Ji)rm this method was unusable.” (-) 

Marx and Engels by no means practised the* Hegelian method. 
What they did was }:)rccisely slated by Engels, as f'ollows: 

‘'The revolutionaiy side of Hegelian philosophy was taken 
up and at the same time f reed irom tlie idealist tramnuds which 
in Hegel’s hands had j^revented its consistent execution.” ('^) 

For Marx and Engels, the laws of diakxtics were not tlu* laws 
of the self-movemeul of the Absolute Idea but the laws of the 
self-inovemcnt of material ])rocesscs; and the dialectical method 
was not the method whereby the human mind could put itself' 
in accord with “uni\'ersal mind”, but the method for the 
scientific understanding of the proccss(*s of the material world. 

This development of the revolutionary side of HegeVs philosophy^ and 
freeing of the dialectical method from its idealist iram?neL\ was in 
philosophy a discovery of epoch-making importance, namely, the discovery 
of how to compreJwid the processes of the real material world in a 
consistently materialist way. And so, too, it marked the carrying to 
completion of what the earlier materialist philosophers had attempted, 
and had failed to do on account of the mechanistic limitations of their 
thinking. 

The discovery of M arx and Engels showed how to understand 
real processes of development scientifically. This docs not mean 
that it provided any set of formulae (three, four or any number 
of “laws”) which represented the complete and final formulation 
of the dialectical conception of the world. For no genuine 
discovery is ever a final and absolute truth, but is rather the 
starting point for a new development of scientific understanding. 
The discovery of Marx and Engels provided, not the complete 

(^) Engels, Feuerbach, p. 53. 

(*) Ibid, («) Ibid, 

D 
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and final truth about the laws of motion of nature and history, 
but a basis for developing our scientific understanding of them. 

In this way, too, it signified the decided rejection of' the old 
aim of philosophy—w^hich was the aim of' the mechanistic 
materialists no less than of Hegel—to work out a universal 
system of'the world. 

‘'As soon as we have realised'’, Engels wrote, “that the task 
of' philosophy thus stated means nothing but the task that a 
single philosopher should accomplish that which can only be 
accomplished by the entire liunian race in its progressive 
development—as soon as we realise that, there is an end of all 
phil()sc:>phy, in the hitherto accepted sense of the word. One 
leaves alone ‘absolute truth’, which is unattainable along this 
j)ath or by any single individual; instead, one pursues attainable, 
lelative truths along the* path of' the })()sitive sciences, and the 
summation of their results by means of dialectical lhinking.”(*) 

Materialism versus Idealism in the Conception of 
Change and Development 

'Ehe scic'iitific value of the method of' Marx and hhigels can 
be: appreciated, in a general way, by considering the conceptions 
of uni\ersal change and development advanced by various 
philosophers sinc e Hegel and since Marx. 

According to Hegel every thing was in process of change and 
development, and this development happened “because the 
universal mind at work in the world (the ‘world spirit’, weltgeist) 
has had the patienc e to go through these forms in the long 
stretch of' time’s extent, and to take upon itself the prodigious 
labour of the world’s history.”(-) 

Acc.ordirig to Herbert Spencer there was a process of universal 
evolution, wdiich he described as “a change from a less coherent 
form to a more coherent form, consc-quent on the dissipation of 
motion mid integration of matter. This is the universal process 
through W'hich sensible existences, individually and as a whole, 
pass during the ascending halves of their histories.” (^) He 
thought there might also be a “descending” half afterwards. 

But wdiy this procerss of the increasing “integration of matter” ? 
Herbert Spencer could assign no characteristic of matter to 
account for it, and so concluded that: “We are obliged to regard 

(q Ibid, p. 25. 

(-) Hegel, Phenomemlogv of Mind, translated by J. B. Baillie, p. 90. 

(“) H. SperK er, First Principles, Part II, Chap. 14, section 115. 
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every phenomenon as a manifestation of some Power by which we 
are acted upon,” and which he described as ‘‘Incomprehensible” 
and “Omnipresent”—both with capital letters in deference to 
this remarkable Power, the consciousness of which was, he said, 
“that consciousness on which Religion dwells”.(^) 

Bergson was another philosojJier who had a conception of' 
universal evolution. He also put it down to a mysterious forces 
immanent in the universe—the elan vital, or life force. Bernard 
Shaw also believes in this “life force”, invoking it to account 
for everything, including the int(*r(!sting behaviour of the 
heroines of' his plays and the effect of this behaviour on his 
heroes. (^) 

—» Fairly recently a school of philosophy has (^merged in England, 
calling itself “lirnergent Evolution”. According to Samuel 
Alexander and C. Lloyd Morgan, who were the leaders of this 
school, the universe exliibits a progress!\'(! process of' the 
“emergence” of higher forms of organisation of matter from 
lower forms of organisation. From the physical le\'el of organisa¬ 
tion emerges the clunnical level, then life, then human 
society. Each level pr(\sents new qualities and lu^w laws of' 
motion. 

But for these philosophers the fact of emergence was always 
a mystery: they could assign no features of the lower levels of 
organisation which might lead to new qualities emerging. 
Thus Samuel Alexander said that emergence was always 
inexplicable, and had to be accepted, quoting a phrase of 
Wordsworth, “with natural piety”. In line with this, he thought 
some new and inexplicable development would one day happen 
to mankind, and suggested that this might be the emergence 
of the quality of “deity” amongst men. Lloyd Morgan 
said we could only acknowledge the presence of some im¬ 
manent force at work in the world, which he identified with 
God.(‘^) 

More recently still, A. N. Whitehead has worked out a 
philosophy of “process”, in which he ends up by seeing all 

(q Ibid, Part i, Chapter 5, section 

('■*) See Alan and Superman, Act IV: 

Anna: . . . You do not love me. 

1'anner: {seizing her in his arms) No, it is false. 1 love you. The 
life force enchants me. 

(®) See S. Alexander, Space^ Time and Deity, C. Lloyd Morgan, Emergent 

Evolution, 
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processes as (rxemplifyini*' the ‘‘ingression of Eternal Objects” 
into the world of space and time.(^) 

All these philosophies, which co\'cr a period of'over a century, 
have it in cornnion that they invoke spiritual or incomprehensible 
principles of some sort - the World Spirit, an unknown Power, 
the I^if'e Force, God, Eternal Objects—to account for the 
jirocesses cd' development which happen in the real world. 
Hegel, at the beginning of' the list, Whitehead at the end, are 
distinguished by their saying that the nature of the transcendent 
reality which they invoke—the Absolute Idea and the realm of 
Eternal Objects respectively—can be grasped, at least in its 
essentials, by human reason. Put although they say this, they 
are unable to make* g(K)d what they say. The others are contend 
without a struggle, to let the incomprehensible remain so, 
merely afhxing thcar various labtds to it, much as if the distin¬ 
guishing feature of the philosophy of each was that each wrote 
the Icller "‘X'' in a different coloured ink. 

In all these philosophies some fantasy, some transcendental 
principle, is invoked to account for the development that 
happens in the world. This is as much as to say that they fail 
to grasp how this development can be understood scientifically, 
and what are the forces of development. Such is the essential 
feature of the idealism which characterise all these evolutionary 
philosophies. 

In contrast to this, Engels states the aim of the materialist 
approach of himself and Marx. They adopted, he states, “the 
materialist standpoint. Jliat means it was resolved to compre¬ 
hend the real world—nature and history—just as it presents 
itself to everyone who approaches it free from preconceived 
idealist fancies. It was decided relentlessly to sacrifice every 
idealist fancy which could not be brought into harmony with 
the facts conceived in their own and not in a fantastic connection. 
And materialism means nothing more than this.” (2) 

In the dialectical materialist method, the discovery of Marx 
and Engels, “the materialist world outlook was taken really 
seriously for the first time and was carried through consistently— 
at least in its basic features—in all domains of knowledge 
concerned.” (®) 

The discovery of the dialectical materialist method was the discovery. 

(^) See Whitehead, Process and Reality, 

C'*) Engels, Feuerbach, p. 53. 

(») Ibid, 
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of how, without idealist fancies, to understand scientifically the real 
processes of development of the material world in ?iature and society, 

2. THE METHOD OF DIALECTICAL MATRRIAI.ISM 

What, then, is the essence of' the dialectical materialist 
conceptions which Marx and Engels introduced in place of 
idealist fancies in the und(astanding ol'proccsses of devclopiiunit ? 

In the first place, universal Ibatures of real processes of 
development are presented—not as {)art of a speculative 
philosophical system but on the basis of generalising the scientific 
empirical study of real processes of dcvelopmcut exhibited in 
-the world. 

In the second place, the dialectical method is then pres(!nted 
as the method of thinking which has to be adopted if we are to 
deal with processes of development as tlu'y actuall) happen. 

Hence the principles of the dial(‘ctic.al nu‘thod are necessarily 
two-sided, on the one hand generalising the objective laws of 
development, on the other hand Ibrmulating a na^thod of 
investigation. 

Principal Features of the Marxist Dialectical Method 

In the History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
{Bolsheviks), Stalin summed up ‘‘the principal ligatures of the 
Marxist dialectical method” under four heads.(‘) 

And characteristic ol'this, the clearest and most comprehensive 
presentation of the philosophic discoveries of Marx and Engels, 
is the fact that under each head there is presented, first the 
statement of some universal feature of material processes, and 
second the statement of a methodological conclusion about the 
way scientifically to investigate and understand material 
processes. For the dialectical method is a method of scientific 
investigation and understanding, based on the appreciation of 
universal features of the real material world. And the statement 
of these universal features is not presented as the statement of a 
speculative philosophical system, but as the basis of the dialectical 
method of understanding real processes of development 
scientifically. 

I shall summarise Stalin’s summary only very briefly, since 
it is well known to all students of Marxism. 

(i) Things and processes do not exist unconnected with and 

(^) Sec History of the C,P,S.U,{B)y pp. 106-9. 
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independent of each other hut “are organically connected with, 
dependent on, and determined by, each other/’ 

'Jlierclorc' “no phcnonienon in nature can be understood if 
taken by itself”, but only “if considered in its inseparable 
connection with surrounding phenomena, as conditioned by 
surrounding phenomena”. 

(2) Change is a universal feature of the world, 'rherc is 
always “renew^al and de\a*lopment, where something is alw^ays 
arising and developing, and something always disintegrating 
and dying away.” 

l'hercf)r(^ phenomena must be considered “not only from the 
standpoint ol' their iiitercoiiTKa tion and interdependence, but 
also f rom the standpoint of their movcnuait, their change, their 
development, their coming into being and going out of being.” 

(3) Dcveloj)ment is “not a single process of growth”, but 
quantitative changes pass into “open, fundamental qualitative 
('hang(^s”, which are “a leap from one state to another”. Such 
changes do not occur accidcaitally, “but as the natural result 
ol'an ac cumulation of imperceptible and gradual quantitative 
changes.” 

'riiercfbre development is always to be understood “as a 
transition from an old qualitative state to a new qualitative 
state, as a dc\elopment from the simple to the complex, from 
the lowTr to the higher.” 

(4) “Internal contradictions arc inherent in all things and 
phenomena of nature.” And “the internal content of the process 
oi' development, the internal content ol' the transformation of 
quantitative changes into qualitative changes” lies in “the 
struggle of opposite tendencies which o])eratc on the basis of 
these contradic tions,” 

Therefore development is only to be understood, not “as a 
harmonious unfolding of phenomena”, but as arising out of the 
struggle ol' opposite tendencies which operate on the basis of 
the internal contradictions inheremt in all phenomena of nature. 

Stalin here quotes a statement of Lenin, taken from his 
Philosophical Notebooks: “In its proper meaning, dialectics is the 
study of the conti cidictions within the very essence of things.” 

In his notes On Dialectics^ Lenin wrote that “the condition for 
understanding processes of development” was “the recogni¬ 
tion . . . ol‘ the contradictory, mutually exclusive, opposite 
tendencic's in all phenomena and processes of nature, including 
mind and society. . . . 
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“Development is the struggle of opposites,” he continued. 
And without this conception it was impossible to discover “the 
driving force” of development, which therefore remained 
obscure, or was put down to something external, such as (xod. 

Lenin wrote that the conception of dialectical ccmtradiction 
was the kc^y conception of the dialectical method, for it “alone 
furnishes the kc^y to the self-movement ofc^vcTything in existence'; 
it alone furnishes the key to the leaps, to the breaks in continuity, 
to the transformation into the opposite, to the destruction ol' 
the old and the emergence of the new. d'hc unity of opposites 
is conditional, temporary, transitory, relative. The struggle of 
mutually exclusive opposites is absolute, just as development 
and motion are absolute.”(^) 

Summing up the emtive signihcance oi' the materialist method 
of'dialectics, Lenin stressed that the philosophical discc^veries of' 
Marx and Engels led to a richer and more comprehensive 
conception of processes of development. 

“The revolutionary side of Hegel’s philosophy was adopted 
and developed by Marx,” he wrote. “. . . Nowadays the idea 
of development, of evolution, has penetrated the social con¬ 
sciousness almost in its entirety, but by different waNs, not by 
the way of the Hegelian philosophy. But as formulated by Marx 
and Engels on the basis of' Hegel, this idea is far more ( ompre- 
hensive, f'ar richer in content than the current idea of evolution. 
A development that seemingly repeats the stages already 
passed, but repeats them otherwise, on a higher basis (‘negation 
of’negation’);—a development, so to speak, in spirals, not in a 
straight line;—a development by leaps, catastrophes, revolu¬ 
tions ;—'breaks in continuity’the transformation of quantity 
into quality;—the inner impulses to development, imparted by 
the contradictions and conflict of the various forces and tendencies 
acting on a given body, or within a given phenomena, or within 
a given society;—the interdependence and the closest, indis¬ 
soluble connection of all sides of every phenomenon (while 
history constantly discloses ever new sides), a connection that 
provides a uniform, law-governed, universal process of motion— 
such arc some of the features of dialectics as a richer (than the 
ordinary) doctrine of development.” (‘-^) 

It is precisely this richer, more comprehensive conception of 
processes of development that contributes to their scientific 

(^) Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. XI, pp. Ri“2. 

(^) Lenin, On Karl Aiarx, Selected Works, Vol. XI, p. 17. 
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understanding, and removes the need for inventing idealist 
fancies to account for processes of development. 

Thus the conception of the contribution of all the past stages 
to every new phase of development—of the interconnection of all 
sides of every process, which combine to produce every new 
phenomenon—of the transformation of quantitative into 
qualitative changes, by a bn^ak in continuity—of the impulses 
to development imparted by the contradictions contained within 
every process of nature and history—//fr.sv? conceptions are the 
instruments^ the Tnethod, for understanding the course of development in 
terms of scientifically assignable factors operating within the material 
world itself without appeal to the unknowable or the supernatural 

There is then no need to put world history down to ‘‘the 
prodigious labour of the ^Vorld Spirit.’’ 'hhere is no need to 
appeal to any “incomprehensible and omnipresent Power”. 
There is no need to postulate a “life force”. There is no need 
to suppose that “Etcanal Objects” ingress into the world. Nor is 
there need to accc^it the emergence of new qualities “with 
natural piety”, since the causes of the emergence of the new 
can be assigned in the many-sided dev(!lopment oi' the old—in 
the transformation of quantitative into qualitative changes, 
resulting from the operation of the internal contradictions 
within the pre-existing system of changes. 

'J'his is not to say that dialectics gives some formula for 
working out irom first principles the complete explanation of 
ever) thing that has happened in the past and predicting every¬ 
thing that will happen in the future. Far from it. Nothing can 
be explained from first principles, but only from the empirical 
investigation of thc! iacts; and prediction is necessarily limited, 
both in scope and accuracy, by the limitations of present 
knowledge. What dialectics does is to provide the method for seeking 
an explanation^ and for so understanding the real factors operating in 
the real world as to be able, not so much, or not only, to foretell the 
course of the future, but to shape a?id control it. 

For example, according to the idealist notions of Samuel 
Alexander the past development of the world can never be 
explained. But dialectical materialism teaches that it can be 
explained—not by philosoj)hic speculation, but by the methods 
of empirical investigation guided by the dialectical conception 
of the factors of development. According to the same idealist 
notions, the future is shrouded in darkness, but we are permitted 
a happy vision of the emergence of the cjuality of deity. But 
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dialectical materialism teaches that when we understand the 
real forces of historical development we can shape and determine 
the future—not by waiting for men to turn into gods, but by 
creating the material conditions for human freedom. 

Dialectics versus Mechanism 

At the same time as the dialectical method cuts out idealist 
fancies from the conception of development, it overcomes the 
limitation and narrowness of the old type of mechanistic 
materialism. 

'J’hc conceptions of dialectics arc opposed to those of 
mc('hanism. But what is the essence of the mechanistic approach 
* to phenomena ? A good deal of confusion exists on this question 
among scientists and philosophers. 

Typical is the definition of ‘‘mechanism” given in a recently 
published book on philosophy: “A^echanism is the theory that 
all phenomena can be reduced to the laws of matter in 
motion.” (^) This definition confuses mechanism with materialism 
and materialism in general with mechanistic materialism. All 
materialists, including dialectical materialists, hold that every¬ 
thing that exists is an exemplification of the laws of motion of 
matter; but dialectical materialists arc not mechanists. 
Mechanism is a particular, restrictive, metaphysical view about 
matter and its laws. The mechanist conceives the motion of 
matter exclusively as mechanical motion. 

In its purest and simplest form, mechanism is a metaphysical 
speculation about the material world, which is conceived as 
consisting of discrete particles, distributed through space and 
interacting in time. The mechanist assumption is that each 
particle has certain definite properties, such as its position, mass, 
velocity, and so on; that the particles interact according to 
certain definite and eternal laws; that the motion of a particle 
never changes except as a result of the action of some outside 
force; and that everything that happens can be reduced to this 
type of interaction, i.e. to the mechanical interaction, of 
particles. All the changing qualities which we recognise in 
matter are, then, nothing but the appearances of the basic 
mechanical motion of matter. 

The essence of mechanism is not that it reduces all phenomena 
to the laws of matter in motion, but that it reduces all the 
motion of matter to mechanical motion, i.e. to the simple 

(‘) Hector Hawton, Philosophy for Pleasurey p. 204. 
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change in place of particles as a result of the action on them 
of external forces. 

So mechanism seeks to reduce the whole range of motion of 
matter to one form of motion. It teaches that whatever new 
may arise in the process of development can be new only in 
appearance, in reality it is but a continuation of the old. 
Development is reduced to repetition—to decrease or increase 
of the same kind of motion. Lenin contrasted the dialectical to 
the mechanistic conception when he wrote: “The two basic 
conceptions of development are: development as decrease and 
increase, as repetition, and development as a unity of 
opposites.” (‘) 

More generally, the mechanistic approach shows itself as a 
theoretical method which seeks to reduce all happenings to the 
results of external action. It seeks to analyse every process into 
the sum of the movements of separate parts, acting externally 
one on another. It sees all processes as consisting of the inter¬ 
actions of a number of distinct and separate factors strictly 
external one to another, and whatever develops out of such a 
process as the resultant of such interactions. This is the essence 
of the mechanistic approach in biolog^% for example, and in 
historical and sociological studies. 

And it follows that mechanism, which has elaborated the 
concept of a strict determinism governing the outcome of every 
process of interaction, also gives rise to the concept of a pure 
spontaneity or chance. In so far as it is diflicult to assign an 
external cause for certain happenings, they are written off as 
uncaused or spontaneous. Thus physicists talk of the spontaneity 
or “free will” of the elec tron, while biologists talk oF the random 
occurrence of “mutant genes”. The concept of indeterminism 
is as much an integral part of the mechanistic approach as is 
the opposite concept of determinism. For mechanism, change is 
either externally determined, or else it is spontaneous and 
undetermined. 

From the point of view of dialectical materialism it is necessary 
to correct, in the first place, the mechanist conception of matter 
as “inert”—the idea that every motion of matter is the response 
to some external forc e. 

This step was already being taken by the great materialist 
philosopher Diderot when he wrote: 

“A body, according to some philosophers, is, in itself, without 

(') Lenin, Selected WorkSy Vol. XI, p. 82. 
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ac tion and without force. This is a terrible error, contrary to 
all sound physics and to all sound chemistry; a body in itself, 
by the nature of its essential qualities, is hill of' action and of 
energy, whether one considers it molecule by molecule or 
whether one considers it in the mass. 

‘Tn order to represent motion to yourself, they add, you 
must not only conceive of existing matter, but also of a force 
acting upon it. That is not the case: the molecule endow^- 
ed with a quality proper to its nature is in itself an active 
force. . . . 

“Again, some say, in order that matter should be moved an 
action, a force, is necessary. Yes, a force either exterior to the 
* molecule, or else inherent, essential, intimately a part of the 
molecule, constituting its nature. . . . Force which acts on the 
molecule exhausts itself; force which is a part of the molecule 
does not exhaust itself. It is immutable, eternal.”(^) 

In opposition to inechcinism, which separates matter from 
motion, and regards matter as indifferent to motion and motion 
as something impressed on matter from outside, the dialectical 
method embraces the conception of the inseparability of matter 
and motion. It holds that motion is the mode of' existence of 
matter, and refuses to separate matter from motion, or space 
and time from matter in motion. 

In the second place, in opposition to the metaphysical, 
mechanist conc eption of the world as a complex of “ready¬ 
made things”, each with its own fixed properties, and inter¬ 
acting with other things, the dialectical materialist method 
embraces the conception of the world as a complex of processes 
in which all things arise, have their existence, and pass away; 
it insists that everything must be studied in its movement and 
in its inseparable connection with other things. 

And this involves, too, the conception of the inexhaustibility 
of the properties of matter. In Lenin’s words: “The ‘essence’ 
of things, or ‘substance’ . . . expresses only the degree of 
profundity of man’s knowledge of objects; and while yesterday 
the profundity of this knowledge did not go beyond the atom, 
and today does not go beyond the electron and the ether, 
dialectical materialism insists on the temporary, relative, 

(^) Diderot, Philosophic Principles on Alatter and Motion (1770). The 
whole of this remarkable essay, in which Diderot approaches 
the formulation of the principle of the conservation of energy, 
is worth close study. 
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approximate character of all these milestones in the knowledge 
of nature gained by the progressing science ol' man. 
'riie electron is as inexhaustible as thc‘ atom, nature is 
infinite.. . . ”(i) 

In the third place, in opposition to the mechanist conception 
of' the reduction of all forms of movement of matter to a single, 
ultimate mechanical form of movement, tlie dialectical method 
embraces the conception of the range of I'ornis of' movement of 
matter, from simple change of' place to the movement o(' 
thinking, the transformation of one form oi' movement into 
another and the derivation of one form of movement from 
another, bringing with it the emergence of n(‘w cjualities of 
matter in motion—not as new aj^pearanccs of the same basic 
mechanical movement of matter, but as th(‘ expression of 
differences in the form of motion. 

The discoveries of modern science in tlieir (‘iitirely bear out 
and vindicate this dialectical materialist criticism ol'mechanism. 
At the same time, the crisis of ideas in all fields of* science is 
the (expression ol* the failure of bourgeois scientists to rid them¬ 
selves of mechanist preconc(eptions and to advance to the 
concceptions of materialist diahectics. As Engels put it: 

“Modern natural science . . . has proved that in the last 
analysis nature’s process is dialectical and not metaphysical. 
But the scientists who have learned to think dialectically are 
still few and far between, and Inmce the conflict between the 
discover!(!s made and the old traditional mode of thought is 
the explanation of the boundless contusion which now reigns 
in theoretical natural science and reduces both teachers and 
students, writers and readers to despair.” (“) 

This confusion has become many times worse confounded 
since Engels wrote those words in 1878. 

3. A REVOLUTION IN PHILOSOPHY 

It is now possible to indicate in what way the discovery of the 
materialist dialectical method by Marx and Engels constituted 
a revolution in philosophy and opened up a new path of scientific 
development of philosophy. 

The main thing is that the ideas of dialectical materialism 
constitute a revolution in philosophy because they introduce 
into philosophy the outlook of a new class, namely, the class 

(*) I.enin, Selected Works, Vo. XI, p. 318. 

(*) Engels, Anti-Duhring, p. 29. 
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outlook of the modern proletariat, in its struggle to do away 
with capitalism and build communist society; and because this 
class is unlike all other classes which historically have aspired 
to take the leadership of society, or have assumed that leadership, 
in that its aim is not to replace one form of‘ class exploitation 
by another, but to abolish all exploitation of man by man, 
and to abolish the division of society into classes. 

It is precisely because it is the militant philosophy of' the 
proletarian class struggle that dialectical materialism opens up 
the new path of scientific development of philosophy. 

The Class Mature of Philosophy 

• Philosophy has always expressed and could not but express a class 
standpoint. Every philosophy has been a formulation of the 
world view of a class, a way in which a class has become conscious 
of its own position and of its historical aims. The philosophical 
schools have expressed the world view of the privileged class, 
or of a class which was striving to become the privileged class. 

lliis does not mean that philosophies have not expressed the 
striving for knowledge, for mastery over nature, and for man’s 
conscious understanding and control of his own destiny. On 
the contrary, it is just this which the great philosophies have 
expressed—otherwise we would not call them great. But they 
have expressed it in the way that it appears in the consciousness 
of some definite class. 

Exploiting classes, even at times when they have been playing 
a progressive social role, from the very nature of their existence 
could never face up to the reality of their own system of 
exploitation, or of their true aims, or of the transitory character 
of the part they play in history. Instead, they have developed 
in their world outlook a ‘Take consciousness”—a disguised 
reflection of their own social position and aims, and a philosophy 
which presents their own provisional and historically conditioned 
ways of looking at things as eternal truths. Such has been the 
character of the schools of philosophy of the past, even the most 
progressive. 

But this conception of the class nature of all philosophy has 
been alien to the thought of the philosophers. They have 
thought of themselves as motivated simply by the desire to 
discover the truth, without realising the social and ultim¬ 
ately economic causes which motivate their version of that 
truth. 
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“Ideology is a process accomplished by the so-called thinker 
consciously indeed but with a false consciousness,” wrote Engels. 
“The real motives impelling him remain unknown to him, 
otherwise it would not be an ideological process. Hence he 
imagines false or apparent motives. Because it is a process of 
thought, he derives both its form and its content from pure 
thought, either his own or that of his predecessors. He works 
with mere thought material which he accepts without examina¬ 
tion as the product ol'thought; he docs not investigate further 
for a more remote process independent of'thought; indeed, its 
origin seems obvious to him, because, as all action is produced 
through the medium of thought, it also appears to him to be 
ultimately based on thought.” (M 

What the philosophers have overlooked is the simple fact that 
men have always interpreted nature, and have always philoso¬ 
phised, on the basis of their social experience. The way men 
get their living and the social relations they enter into in getting 
their living have determined the way they think. The categories 
derived—not from pure thought, nor yet direc tly from con¬ 
templation of the external world, but—from this social 
experience, have been projected into nature and used to 
interpret the whole world. 

This is clearly exemplified, for instance, in the most primitive 
societies we know—in totemic tribes. Thus G. Thomson writes, 
in a recent study of' toternisrn: 

“In Australia the ideology of totcniism has been expanded 
into a comprehensive theory of the natural world. Just as the 
social organism consists of so many clans and groups of clans, 
each with its own totem species, so the world of' nature—the 
sea, streams, hills, heavenly bodies, and all that dwell therein - 
are classified on the totcmic model. The various kinds of trees 
are grouped with the kinds of birds that nest in them; water is 
assigned to the same group as waterfowl and fish. The world 
of nature is reduced to order by projecting onto it the 
organisation imposed by nature on society. The world order is 
a reflection of the social order—a reflection which, owing to 
man’s weakness in the face of nature, is still simple and direct.” (‘■^) 

It is a very far cry from this ideology of totemism, which 
belonged to a pre-class society which knew neither philosophy 
nor science, to the ideas of philosophers and scientists, and in 

(‘) Engels, Letter to F. Mehringf}\\\y 14, 1893. 

(*) George Thomson, Studies in Ancient Greek Societyy p. 40, 
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particular to the ideology of modern bourgeois society. Here 
the reflection is neither direct nor simple. Nevertheless there is 
a process ol' continuous development - though not without its 
leaps and transformations—from the one to the other, 'rhe law 
that men’s social existence determines their consciousness has 
continued to operate. 

Of course, to demonstrate the operation of this law requires a 
complete, detailed historical study~a truly gigantic task, for 
which Marxism provides the intellectual tools, but which 
Marxists arc yet far from having accomplished. Similarly, to 
demonstrate it in any particular case requires a complete 
historical study of that particular case. I could not begin such 

dernonsti ation here, even were I properly equipped to do so. 
I am compelled to confine myself to a few general observations, 
relevant to the understanding of the class nature of philosophy 
and of the character of the revolution in philosophy effected 
by Marxism. 

Marx and Engels, who stressed again and again that the way 
men think is dependent on the way they get their living, also 
stressed again and again that the reflection of the economic 
organisation of society in the ideas of that society, and parti¬ 
cularly in its abstract philosophy and science, was by no means 
a simple, direct or automatic process. 

“Our conception of history is above all a guide to study, not 
a lever for construction. . . .” wrote Engels. “All history must 
be studied afresh, the conditions of existence of the different 
formations of society must be individually examined before the 
attempt is made to deduce from them the political, civil-legal, 
aesthetic, philosophic, religious, etc., notions corresponding to 
thcm.”(^) 

Again: “The further the particular sphere which we are 
investigating is removed from the economic sphere and 
approaches that of pure abstract ideology, the more shall we 
find it exhibiting accidents in its development, the more will its 
curve run into a zig-zag. But if you plot the average axis of 
the curve, you will find that the axis of this curve will approach 
more and more nearly parallel to the axis of the curve of 
economic development the longer the period considered and 
the wider the field dealt with.” (2) 

If, then, one considers the ideas of the philosophers, and in 

(^) Engels, Letter to C. Schmidt^ Aug. 5, 1890. 

Engels, Letter to H, Starkenberg, 25, 1894. 
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particular, the ideas of the bourgeois philosophers, from this 
point oi‘ view, it is necessary to stress, in the first place, that 
the reflection of the social order in the philosophical ideology cannot he 
simple or direct; but to stress, in the second place, that this ideology 
does in the last analysis reflect the social order. 

Philosophers as the Products of their Times 

Philosophy, of course, is an instance of the social division of 
labour. Out of the general division of intellectual and manual 
labour, emerge various divisions of specialised thinkers, amongst 
them the individuals with an urge to philosophy. Thus the 
production of philosophy is a very different process from the 
production of myths and primitive ways of thinking, mentioned 
above in the case of the general ideology of totemism. Philosophy 
is the work cT individual philosophers—highly specialised 
people, highly giftc^d people and int(aiscly individual people. 
And the reflection of the social order takes place through the 
medium of' their individual, personal thought. 

It will be found, however, that m every epoch the ways of thinking 
characteristic of the philosophers do reflect the character of the economic 
development and social relations of that epoch. With all their intellectual 
labour after truth the philosophers cannot free themselves from 
the actual material circumstances under which they live. 

For example, Marx and Engels wrote that ‘'the bourgeosie, 
wherever it has got the upper hand, has put an end to all 
feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relations. It has pitilessly torn 
asunder the motley feudal ties that bound man to his ‘natural 
superiors’, and has left no other nexus between man and man 
than naked self-interest, than callous ‘cash payment’.”(^) 

It is impossible not to recognise the reflection of this state 
of affairs in bourgeois philosophy from its very inception—and 
not merely the acceptance of this state of affairs and the 
assertion of ideas corresponding to it in opposition to feudal 
ideas, but also the recognition of the problems that arise from 
it and the attempt to grapple with and solve those problems. 

And this reflection is to be found not only in the realm of 
social philosophy. For example, it was typical of the natural 
philosophy or physics of the feudal period that insistence was 
continually laid on final causes. Everything was regarded as 
having its proper place in the universe and its end which it 
subserved. Thus bodies were said to fall because that was their 
(^) Marx and Engels, Manifesto of the Communist Party, Gh. I. 
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proper motion. The earth was in the centre^ and the proper 
place oi* earthy bodies was in the centre, towards which they 
naturally tended. The natural motion of fire, on the other hand, 
was upwards. And just as the bourgoisie in its economic activity 
set about destroying the feudal relations which were reflected 
in these feudal ideas (and that rc^flcction, too, by the way, was 
complicated and indirect: the feudal ideologists proceeded by 
adapting much earlier Greek ideas, and in particular the 
philosophy of Aristotle, for their own purposes); so the 
bourgeois philosophers and scientists proceeded by destroying— 
and they did so quite consciously—these feudal ideas. By doing 
so they made a mighty advance in science and philosophy, a 
• truly revolutionary advance, just as capitalism was a 
revolutionary advance on feudalism. But their own outlook was 
by no means a product of pure thought or of pure intellectual 
criticism, but was itself determined, formed and bounded by 
the new social relations within which the philosophers were 
confined. 


The Movement of Ideas 

Here, it is, however, again necessary to stress the indirectness 
of the reflection of' social relations in philosophiccil ideas, in as 
much as those ideas always take shape out of a process of the 
criticism and assimilation by the individual philosophers of 
already existing ideas. 

The philosophers must always take as their starting point the 
ideas which they receive from their predecessors. Partly they 
develop their ideas in struggle against the past ideas: their own 
ideas are formed in contradiction to those of their predecessors. 
Partly they take over past ideas and work them up in their own 
ways. But in any case, what they have to say is always conditioned 
by what others have said before them. In other words, no idea 
is ever simply a direct response to the needs of the present^ but meets 
the needs of the present only with the help of the heritage of the past. 

In the I7lh century, for example, men of letters engaged in a 
conscious struggle against various dogmas of the past. At the 
same time, past ideas were revived and given new life by them. 
For instance, they contradicted the version of Aristotle’s 
philosophy taught by the scholastics and at the same time there 
was a revival of the ancient atomistic system of’ Democritus and 
Epicurus, whose concepts were borrowed and transformed. 
And even when they contradicted the scholastic philosophy, in 
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many respects they still continued it. Thus the leading ideas of 
science and philosophy in the 17th century were no direct 
reflection of new social conditions; the ideas which reflected 
these social conditions took their shape partly in struggle 
against and partly by revival, assimilation and transformation 
of the ideas of the past. 

Engels writes of ideologists in general: 

'Tn so far as they form an independent group within the 
social division of labour, in so far do their productions, including 
their errors, react bac k as an influence upon the whole develop¬ 
ment of society, even on its economic dcveloj)mcnt. But all the 
same, they themselves remain under th(‘ dominating influence 
of economic development. ... 1 consider the ultimate 
supremacy of' economic development established . . . but it 
comes to pass within conditions imposcxl by the particular 
sphere itself': in philosophy, for instance, through the operation 
of' economic influences (which again generally only act under 
political etc. disguises) upon the existing philosophic material 
handed down by predecessors. Here economy creates nothing 
absolutely new', but it determines the w'ay in which the existing 
material of thought is altered and further developed, and that, 
too, for the most part indirectly, for it is the political, legal and 
moral reflexes w'hich exercise the greatest direct influence 
upon philosophy.” (^) 

Here Engels makes a further point of great importance, 
namely, that the economic development determines philosophical ideas 
mainly via the political, legal and moral development ivhich takes place 
on the basis of the economic development. 

Science, Technology and Philosophy 

Another point to note is the profourid influence on philosophic ideas 
of scientific discoveries and technical inventions. 

Here again, as Engels stated, “the ultimate supremacy of' 
economic development” is manifest. The level of technique on 
which the economy is based largely determines the corresponding 
level of natural science. At the same time, it sets problems for 
science, and the success with which science tackles these 
problems becomes a lever for further technical development. 
'Ehere is a reciprocal influence of science and technology. 
Technological problems stimulate scientific discovery, which 
in turn leads to fresh technological development, which 

(^) Engels, iMtcr to C. Schmidt, Oct. 27, 1890. 
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again provides the stimulus and means to fresh scientific 
discovery. 

In this process, inventions and discoveries are themselves a 
material, revolutionary force operating to change society. 
And they serve as a basis for the overthrow of past, illusory 
conceptions of nature and their replacement by fresh, more 
true, more adequate ideas. Thus Engels wrote that “the history 
of science is the history of the gradual clearing away of . . . 
nonsense.” But he immediately added: ‘‘or of its replacement 
by fresh but already less absurd nonsense.”(^) 

'fechnology sets the pace for scientific theory, which has to 
work out the theoretical principles involved in current tcc:hnic|ues, 
and at the same time it is often more or less directly reflected in 
philosophical ideas. Philosophers tend to conceive of the workings 
of nature on the model of' the current techniques with the 
workings of which they are familiar. Their imaginings of how 
nature works have their source in human artifice. 

For example, as Benjamin Farrington has observed in his 
study of Gi'cck sci(‘nce,(“) the speculations of the earliest Greek 
natural philosophers had their basis in the techniques of the age. 
'fheir ideas of the transformations which a single substance 
could undergo, of the elements and of the diverse results which 
could accrue from the mixing and interaction of the elements, 
and so on, had their basis in current techniques, such as metal 
working and pottery. Again, the speculations of the Pythagorean 
school were quite explicitly based on the techniques of the 
manufacture and use of musical instruments. 

In modern philosophy, the influence of the development of 
machine technique is manifest in the mechanistic conceptions of 
nature which were held by all philosophers of all schools right 
up to towards the close of the i8th century. A machine is an 
arrangement of independent and movable parts, which can be 
set in motion by an external motive fon c and then goes on 
working according to its own laws. And this provided the model 
for the entire conception of nature. The older conceptions of 
mechanism began to be modified and to break up with the 
newer techniques of the industrial revolution—the internal 
combustion engine, chemical techniques and then electronics. 
For example, the dialectic of Hegel was to a very great extent 
based on the development of chemistry. 

(0 Ibid. 

(*) Bcnjannin Farrington, Greek Science, Thales to Aristotle. 
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Another example of the reflection of techniques in the ideas 
of philosophers is provided by the undoubted influence of the 
development of microscopy on the speculations of Leibnitz. 
“Each portion of matter is not only infinitely divisible,” he 
wrote, “but is also actually subdivided without end, each part 
into further parts, of which each has some motion of its own. . . . 
Whence it appears that in the smallest particle of matter there 
is a world of creatures, living beings, animals, entelechics, 
souls.” (*) 

At the same time, while technology sets the problems of 
science and is reflected in the conceptions of philosophy, it 
would be wrong to suppose that scientific and philosophical 
theory is drawn from technology^ alone. Techniques are developed 
and used by men organised in a definite system of economic 
relations, in which ( crtain classes play the leading role. And 
consequently the whole way in which technological development 
is reflected in scientific and philosophical theory is in the last 
analysis conditioned by the economic structure of society. 

The general ideas which arc current in the sciences and in 
philosophy have their source partly in the techniques which 
men have at their disposal, but more profoundly in the social 
relations into which they enter in making use of those techniques. 
The technical inventions eincl scacaitific discoveries which 
advance and enlarge men’s knowledge of nature are themselves 
interpreted, and that knowledge is formulated, in terms of 
conceptions which ultimately rcrflect the economic relations of 
socricty and the way cT living and aims of definite classes. 

A feature of the activity of philosophers, and especially of 
the bourgeois philosophers, has beem that they have in effect 
abstracted the categories of interpretation characteristic of 
science in its various stages of development, and have generalised 
these into philosophical systems—hardening them into dogmas, 
into hard and fiist systems claiming to be eternal truth. 

Originally there was little or no distinction between natural 
science and philosophy. A feature of the development of science, 
especially in the bourgeois epoch, has been that the various 
sciences have separated themselves from philosophy and 
carried on with their own experimental methods of investigation. 
Thus the field of independent philosophical investigation has 
continually narrowed. 

This has meant, however, that the influence of the sciences 

(^) Leibnitz, Monadology^ 65, 66. 
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on the development of philosophy has simultaneously become 
more pronounced, while at the same time the very scientists 
who think that they have emancipated themselves Irom the 
swaddling clothes of philosophy are still thoroughly enmeshed 
in the principles and systems which have been formulated for 
them by the philosophers. 

The philosophers have had the task—and some of them, 
indeed, have been largely ('onscious that this was their task— 
of so interpreting technical jirogress and scientific discovery as 
to bring it into harmony with the moral and political ideas and 
social aspirations which were being developed out of the 
economic movement of their time. 

And in fulfilling this task, philosophers have claimed not only 
to interpret scientific discovery but to go far beyond the natural 
sciences. They have claimed to reveal the ultimate nature of 
th{‘ reality which science deals with, and to reveal the nature 
of spiritual reality inaccessible to the methods of science—the 
nature of God and of the human soul, and the moral springs of 
individual action and social development. 

The National Developmejit of Science and Philosophy 

A last point to note—and it is one of considerable import¬ 
ance—is that, so far as the bourgeois epoch is concerned, the 
development of both science and philosophy is essentially national. 

The growth of the bourgeois mode of production and exchange 
gave rise to the modern European nations. Capitalism develops 
through a prc:)ccss of uneven national development. And the 
scientific and philosophical conceptions also manifest a national 
development. 

Hence so far as the bourgeois philosophies are concerned, it 
must always be a false abstraction and over-simplification to 
seek to deduce their development from the development of 
capitalism in general. ITeir development follows a national 
path. And the national development of philosophy reflects the 
entire complex of the economic development, together with its 
political, legal and moral reflexes, and with the traditions and 
national-cultural characteristics, of the given nation. Thus 
philosophy has developed differently in Britain from in Franee, 
and differently again in Germany. British empiricism, French 
rationalism and mechanical materialism, German idealism, 
were all national developments whose peculiarities can only be 
understood, not by considering the development of bourgeois 
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society in general, but by taking into consideration its national 
development in those particular countries. 

The streams ol' national development of philosophy arc not, 
of course, indej)cndcnt, any more than the history of one nation 
is independent of the history of another. They are continually 
meeting and exchanging influences. The reciprocal interaction 
of English, Fnaich and German philosophy mentioned above, in 
hu t, follows fairly closely the course of historical development 
of the bourgeois revolution in those countries. In the 19th century 
the creation of' the world market and th(^ birth of imperialism 
in the 20th c entury have had further profound influences on the 
national course of bourgeois philosophy, tending to de-nationalise 
it and give it a cosmopolitan character. 'J'his tendency corres¬ 
ponds, as a matter of‘ fact, to the peiiod of the decline and 
disintegration of bourgeois philosophy. The general thesis that 
bourgeois philosophy in its dcvcdc^pmcnt follows a national course 
remains valid. An elementary exemplification of the national 
character of bourgeois philosophy is the fact that the philosophers 
wrote in a number of different languages, whereas in the 
Middle Ages they all wrote in Latin. 

A rash conclusion which might be drawn from these considera¬ 
tions is that the philosophy of the economically most advanced 
country ought to be the most advanced philosophy. 'Jliis is very 
far from being the case and the inference that it ought to 
be the case follows only from a very siniple-minded idea ol' the 
way philosophy reflects economic development. I’he philosophers 
of economically backward France in the i8th century were able 
to draw on both the rich heritage of Cartesianism and of British 
empiricism, and elaborate it in their own way in the conditions 
of the maturing French Revolution. Then the German 
philosophers had all this to draw on in the conditions of the 
late development of the national bourgeoisie in Germany. 
The result was that the spearhead of advance of bourgeois 
philosophy in the late i8th and early 19th centuries was located 
in economically backward France and Germany. Thus Engels 
wrote : 

“The philosophy of every epoch . . . has as its presupposition 
certain definite intellectual material handed down to it by its 
predecessors, from which it takes its start. And that is why 
economically backward countries can still play first fiddle in 
philosophy: France in the 18th century compared with England, 
on whose philosophy the French based themselves, and later 
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Germany in comparison with both. But the philosophy both of 
France and Germany and the general blossoming of literature 
at that time were also the result of a rising economic 
development.” (^) 

In general, then, it may be stated that philosophical conceptions 
have always in the last analysis reflected the economic development of 
society and therefore the standpoint of definite classes which have been 
the principal protagonists in that economic development; but this 
reflection is a complicated and indirect process—mediated by the 
personalities of the philosophers; by the pre-existing ideas which they 
have received from their predecessors; by the entire complex of the 
political legal and moral development of society; by the progress of 
technical invention and scientific discovery; and, in the bourgeois epoch, 
by the peculiarities of national development in the various countries, 

Marxism as the Revolutionary Philosophy 
of the Working Class 

The revolution in philosophy which was effected in the 
mid-19th century by Marx and Engels—which constituted the 
emergence of a new type of philosophy, radically diHfcrent from 
everything that had preceded it, and from the entire con¬ 
temporary bourgeois philosophy and the entire bourgeois 
philosophy which continued after it—had its basis in definite 
economic facts. 

It had its basis in the fact that the development of capitalism 
generates the working class movement and, with it, the struggle 
of' the working class against capitalism, which can end only 
with the expropriation of the capitalists. 

Marx and Engels gave the nascent proletarian revolutionary 
movement its theory. This theory was not simply an economic 
theory, nor yet a political theory, but a revolutionary philosophy, 
which for the first lime consciously based itself on revolutionary 
practice. It took as its premisses the highest achievements of the 
preceding bourgeois thought, and at the same time it developed 
by the revolutionary criticism of bourgeois ideology in all its 
aspects. 

The great philosophical discovery of Marx and Engels, by 
virtue of which they were able not only to continue but to 
transform the best ideas of previous philosophy, and which was 
at once their weapon of criticism and their method of investiga¬ 
tion, was the materialist dialectical method. 

(^) Engels, Letter to C, Schmidt, Oct. 27, 1890. 
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The discovery of this method, prepared by the entire preceding 
course of philosophy, was made possible precisely by the 
circumstance that at that time the proletarian revolutionary 
movement was arising, generating a consciousness of a social 
aim corresponding to a real aim—namely, to change society, 
not in the interests of some new exploiting class, but in the 
interests of the masses of the people; to conquer political power 
for the proletariat and build socialist society. It was precisely 
because of this movement and of this aim that it became possible 
Ibr the first time to generalise in a rational, scientific form the 
basic laws of change and development of the objective world 
of nature and society. And by their philosophical discovery, and 
their entire doctrine, Marx and Engels were able to arm the 
working class movement with the revolutionary theory which 
the achievement of its historical aim required. 

The point is that the modern proletariat, unlike other classes 
which have played a leading historical role, docs not aim at 
establishing its own system of class exploitation, but at abolishing 
all exploitation of man by man. Its aim is not to subjugate the 
rest of society, but to liberate the whole of society—for this is 
the aim that corresponds to its class interests. 

'I’his means that the standpoint of the proletariat, which 
receives its philosophical expression in Marxism, has no need 
for any ideological disguise of social aims, of human relation¬ 
ships and of the relationship of man and nalure. On the contrary, 
it demands the effort to study and understand the processes of 
nature and history as thejf are, without weaving any fantasy 
around them, in ordc^r as effectively as possible to guide the 
struggle for the liberation of mankind from oppression and the 
building of a classless society, and for the extension of man’s 
dominion over nature. 

This is why it was only in our times that it became possible 
to begin to establish a truly scientific philosophy; for the 
material basis for the development of a new scientific standpoint 
of philosophy had come into being with the birth of the modern 
working class movement. This, too, is wdiy such a philosophy 
was not, and could not be, developed as the narrow, academic 
philosophy of a school, but was first conceived and has since 
been developed as the militant philosophy of the proletarian 
class struggle. 

This is also why dialectical materialism, as the class philosophy 
of the proletariat, provides the essential basis for the future 
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development of philosophy in the classless communist society 
which it is the aim of the revolutionary proletarian class struggle 
to establish. 

4 . DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM AND SCIENCE 

Dialectical materialism is the philosophy which expresses the 
standpoint and meets the needs of the working class. But it is 
not asserted that dialectical materialism is true because it suits 
the working class to have it so. It expresses the standpoint and 
meets the needs of the working class by investigating the real 
laws of motion of nature and of society in the light of the facts 
themselves, without pre-conceived fantasies, in order to show 
* how the world can be changed. It is true because it passes the 
test of practice and experience. It is precisely the standpoint 
of the working class which for the first time provides the basis 
for such a philosophy. 

It is a standpoint which requires no kind of ideological 
disguise or deception, either concerning nature or concerning 
human relationships. If such ideas arise, based on any particular 
phase of* the social movement, then this standpoint demands 
that they shall be criticised and corrected. 

This point is most vividly expressed by the fact that the 
working class is the one class which is able to recognise the 
necessity of its own disappearance as a class. Indeed, it not 
only recognises the necessity of its own disappearance as a class, 
but strives to hasten that disappearance. Its class aim is to 
establish communist society, in which classes cease to exist. 
When the working class has gained power, its aim is to build 
communist society, in which not only will its own existence as 
a class eventually come to an end, but also its party and its 
state will come to an end. 

“When a man becomes old, he dies. The same thing happens 
to parties. When classes disappear, the instrument of class 
struggles—political parties and the state apparatus—will, as a 
result, lose their functions, cease to be necessary, gradually 
disappear and, having completed their historical mission, give 
way to a higher stage of human society. . . . Young com¬ 
rades who have not yet studied the foundations of Marxism- 
Leninism probably do not understand this truth. But they must 
understand it if they are to develop a truly world outlook.” (^) 

(') Mao 'rse-lung. The Dictatorship of People's Democracy in For Lasting 
Peacey for a People's Democraejf, July 15, 1949. 
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The working class standpoint^ therefore^ requires absolutely no sort 
of philosophical system^ no sort of philosophical principles^ which justify 
things as they are. It requires ideas which faithfully reflect the real 
motion and change the coming into beings development and ceasing to 
be -of everything in the world. And it has generated the principles and 
methods for the elaboration of such ideas. 

All this makes dialectical materialism scientific philosophy. 
What, then, are its specific features in relation to the natural 
and social sciences ? 

The Scientific Basis of Dialectical Materialism 

(i) In the first place, the ideas of materialist dialectics—the 
dialectical conce])tion of the processes which make up the 
material world and its history—are not any system of abstract 
first principles, are no speculative philosophical deduction, but 
find their basis in the results of science. It is the discoveries of 
science, the whole experience of the scientific investigation of 
the processes of the world, that has furnished the empirical 
basis from which the conceptions of dialectics are generalised. 
Nature is the test o(” dialectics, which has its basis in the 
discoveries of the sciences and is continually confirmed and 
enriched by those discoveries. Dialectical materialism is a method 
and a conception of the world which finds its test and confirmation in 
the achievements of the sciences, which bases itself on those achievements 
a 7 id generalises them, which develops the conception of their full 
significafice for humanity, and which at the same time shows how to 
carry those achievements forward and to rid science of pre-conceived ideas 
which impede its progress. 

Hence, in dialectical materialism there begins an entirely new 
stage of the development of philosophy as a science. Philosophy 
no longer seeks to invent a universal system of the world, or to 
interpret the discoveries ol science in the light of first principles 
which are arrived at independently of scientific investigation. 
The task of philosophy is, basing itself on the achievements of 
science, to show how “the facts are to be conceived in their own 
and not in a fantastic connection ”. And this means that there 
opens up the path of development of an absolutely consistent 
philosophical materialism. 

Philosophy has always advanced through the struggle of 
materialist with idealist trends. But hitherto even the most 
consistently materialist philosophy had borne a metaphysical 
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character, and had never been free from the elements of idealism. 
The materialists sought to comprehend everything in terms of 
rigid, mechanistic ideas, which were, however, quite inadequate 
for the comprehension ol* real processes of development, and, in 
particular, of the development of human consciousness and of 
history. The discovery of M^arx and JMigels meant the over¬ 
coming of the limitations of previous materialist thought and, 
with it, the removal of all need for appeal to idealist fancies. 


Dialectics as an Instrument for the Advance of Science 

(2) In the second place, the ideas of' materialist dialectics, 
* which are generalised from the results of science and from the 
experience of scientific investigation, are at the same time an 
instrument for the further advance of science. 

“Nature is the test of dialectics ”, wrote Engels, “and it must 
be said for modern natural science that it has furnished extremel)' 
rich and daily increasing materials for this test, and has thus 
proved that in the last analysis nature’s process is dialectic'al 
and not metaphysical. But the scientists who have learnt to 
think dialectically arc still few and far l)etween and hence the 
conflict between the discoveries made and the old traditional 
mode of thought is the explanation of the boundless confusion 
which reigns in theoretical natural science. . . .”(^) 

Natural science has emancipated itself from the systems of 
philosophy in as much as it has embarked upon its own experi¬ 
mental investigation irrespective of the demands of this or that 
system. At the same time, scientific thought has always been 
penetrated with philosophical preconceptions, which continually 
find expression in the theories with which scientists endeavour 
to summarise and interpret their results. These preconceptions 
have been not the less but rather the more influential when 
they have been latent and unconscious. As Engels points out, 
the materials of the sciences prove the truth of dialectics; but 
scientists have seldom been able to think dialectically. 

The dialectical materialist method is a weapon of criticism of 
idealist and metaphysical ideas which penetrate the sciences^ ridding the 
sciences of the incubus of such ways of thinking. It is a weapon of 
criticism of limiting and formalistic theories in the sciences, 
which seek merely to formulate sets of laws accounting for the 

(^) Engels, Anti^Duhringt p. 29. 
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observed correlations amongst given experimental data, but 
which do not analyse the dialectic of the real material processes 
expressed in those data, and so raise a barrier to the more 
profound investigation of those processes. 

In opposition to metaphysical and idealist attitudes in the 
sciences, the typical products of bourgeois science, dialectical 
materialism shows how to investigate, comprehend and explain 
real processes by the method of studying things in their dialectical 
interconnection and in their movement, by seeking out the laws 
ol transformation of quantitative into qualitative change 
through the struggle of opposed tendencies operating on the 
basis of the internal contradictions inhen^nt in every process. 
The goal of science becomes, not the disclosure of the ultimate 
elements of nature and the mode of their mechanical interaction, 
but the disclosure of the dialectical contradictions. 

'J’his makes of the dialec tic al materialist method, on the one 
hand a weapon of criticism^ on the other hand an instrument for 
advancing and unifying scientific theory and developing the strategy of 
the further progress of scientific knowledge. 

Particularly important was the contribution whic h dialcc:tical 
materialist philosophy made, in the hands of Marx and Engc^ls 
themselves, to the scientilic understanding of society and of 
history. 

Hegel first began to formulate the principles of dialec:tical 
thinking; but his approach was idealist. For hiiii dialectics was 
not the method to be adopterd by scientific' thought in order to 
comprehend the laws ol' motion of the real world, but it was 
a procedure inherent in thought itself—and he elevated thought 
into an absolute, the first cause of everything in the world. 

I’he dialectic was, according to Hegel, manifested in the 
process of human history, every stage of whic:h he imagined as 
embodying some “moment” of the dialectical movement of 
Spirit. History was Spirit realising itself' in the world. But as 
for the material wcjrld, the arena in which history took place, 
it was simply the “other” of Spirit. Dialectical development, 
according to Hegel, did not belong to nature, and nature had 
no history. 

In this respect Hegel’s philosophy remained fixed in the same 
dualism which is inherent in all idealist philosophy—the invention 
of a rigid, absolute distinction between matter and spirit, 
nature and history. 

Thus, for example, Hegel wrote: “The changes that take 
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place in nature, how infinitely manifold soever they may be— 
exhibit only a perpetually repeating cycle; in nature there 
happens ‘nothing new under the sun’ . . . only in those changes 
which take place in the region of Spirit does anything new 
arise. This peculiarity in the world of mind has indicated in 
the case of man an altogether different destiny from that of 
merely natural objects—in which we find always one and the 
same stable character, to which all change reverts; namely, a 
real capacity for change, and that for the better—an impulse 
of perfectibility.”(') 

Adarx and Engels^ rejecting Hegelian idealism^ were able to apply 
the discoveries of dialectical materialism in founding the science of 
•society and history^ historical materialism. Life is to be regarded as 
the mode of existence of matter at a certain stage of its develop¬ 
ment; society and history begin when the new species of animal, 
man, with his unique development of hands and brain, begins 
to use tools to produce his own means of subsistence; men thus 
create their own forces of social production, whose development 
is the basic determining factor ol'the movement of society and 
history. 

Dialectical materialism secs the whole world as one historical 
process, in which men and human society come into existence 
at a definite stage of development. The same laws ol'dialectical 
development arc at work in nature and in history. It thus 
shows the way to discover the specific character of the laws of 
development of human society, which Marx traced from their 
origin in the mode of social production. 

Recognising the dialectical character of the development of 
the world, Marx did not try to explain human society in terms 
of physical or biological laws; nor did he treat it as something 
divorced from the natural world, not amenable to methods of 
scientific investigation; but he understood human society as a 
new development in the history of the world and applied 
the method of dialectics to the study of its specific laws of 
motion. 

This demonstration of the continuity of nature and history, 
which manifests itself in the discontinuity of the dialectical 
leap from one qualitative state to another, was a contribution 
of revolutionary significance to the unity of science, to the 
scientific understanding of the material world and of man and 
his place in it. 

(^) Hegel, Philosophy of His lory, translated by J. Sibrcc, p, 54. 
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The Development of Materialist Dialectics 

(3) In the third place, the ideas of materialist dialectics, 
which are generalised from the experience of scientific investiga¬ 
tion, and whic h serve as an instrument for the further advance 
of science, are themselves to be developed in the light of the fresh 
discoveries achieved by science and in application to the new problems 
presented by the movement of society. 

Thus A. A. Zhdanov wrote: “Marxist philosophy, as distin¬ 
guished from preceding philosophical systems, is not a science 
dominating the other sciences; rather it is an instrument of 
scientific investigation, a method, penetrating all natural and 
social scicnices, and enriching itsedf with their attainments in 
the course of their developmcnt.”(‘) 

Dialectical materialism, as cannot be too often emphasised, 
is not a finished philosophic al system, a set of ideas complete 
and rounded off. Nature is the test of dialectics. The methods 
of dialectics arc applied in the scientific investigation of nature 
and the materials ol' science continually furnish fresh proof that 
nature’s process is dialectical. But the discoveries of science do 
not merely c:xemplify the laws of dialectics. For the new 
exemplifications of' the laws of dialectics continually add to our 
understanding of the modes of operation of those laws, and so 
need to be made the basis for fresh philosophical generalisation, 
enriching and extending the content of the conceptions of 
materialist dialectics. 

Particularly imjiortant is it to realise that dialectical materialist 
phiIos()j)hy is, moreover, called upon to develop the concepts 
of the laws of dialectics in their iipplication to the movement of 
society. Marx declared that “philosophers have only interpreted 
the world in various ways; the point, however, is to change it.”(‘‘^) 
And in changing the world, men change themselves, bring into 
operation new law^s governing the course of history. This fact 
provides a most important field for philosophical generalisation. 

Dealing with the operation of the laws of dialectics, Engels 
wrote that “in nature and also up to now for the most part in 
human history these laws assert themselves unconsciously in the 
form of external necessity in the midst of an endless series of 
seeming accidents.” (^) 

(*) A. A. Zhdanov, On ihe History of Fhiloso/jliv. 

(“) Marx, Eleventh Thesis on Feuerbach, 

(•^) Engels, Feuerbach, p. 54. 
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But when the stage is reached in huiuan history—and that 
stage is being reaclu'd in our own times wluai men are able 
to order their affairs in accordance with a conscious plan, 
having established socialist ownership ol’thc means ol production 
and abolished exploitation of' man by man, then the movement 
of history takes place in a new way—not according to '‘laws 
which assert themselves unconsciously in the form of external 
necessity”, but according to the volition and plan of men who 
have the forces of society under their own c oriscious control. 

'‘And at this point, in a certain sense, man finally cuts himself' 
off from the animal world, leavers the conditions of animal 
existence behind him and enters conditions which aic really 
, human,” wrote Engels, “'i'he conditions of' existence forming 
man’s environment, which up to now have dominated man, 
at this point pass under the domination and control of man, 
who now for the first time becomes the real conscious master 
of nature, because and in so far as he has become master of his 
own social organisation. I'he laws of' his own social activity, 
which have hitherto confronted him as external, dominating 
laws of nature, will then be applied by man with complete 
understanding, and hence will be dominated by man. Men’s 
own social organisation, which has hitherto stood in opposition 
to them as if arbitrarily decreed by nature and history, will then 
become the voluntary act of men themselves. I'he objective, 
external forces which have hitherto dominated history, will 
then pass under the control of'men themselves. It is only from 
this point that men, with full consciousness, will fashion their 
own history; it is only from this point that the social causes set 
in motion by men will have, predominantly and in constantly 
increasing measure, the effects willed by men. It is humanity’s 
leap from the realm of necessity into the realm of freedom.” (^) 
Clearly, there confronts dialectical materialism the task of 
mastering the new content ol' the laws of dialectical develop¬ 
ment—the laws of men’s conscious making of their own history- - 
which emerges with the transition to the communist stage of 
society. And this task is not an academic exercise but a practical 
issue arising from the struggle to establish and build communist 
society. 

A. A. Zhdanov dealt with this question, and gave an answer 
to it, when he said, at a conference of philosophers in the 
U.S.S.R. (June, 1947), that ‘‘the particular form of struggle 
(q Engels, Anli’Duhring, p. 318. 
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between old and new, between the dying and the rising, in our 
Soviet society, is known as criticism and self-criticism. 

“In our Soviet society, where antagonistic classes have been 
liquidated, the struggle between the old and the new, and 
consequently the development from lower to higher, proceeds, 
not in the form of' struggle between antagonistic classes and of 
cataclysms, as is the case under capitalism, but in the form of 
criticism and self-criticism, which is the real motive force of 
our development, a powerful instrument in the hands of the 
Party, lliis is, without a doubt, a new form of movement, a 
new type of development, a new dialectical law.”(^) 

5 . THE DIALECTICAL MATERIALIST 7’HEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

Very important is the application of the dialectical materialist 
method in the theory of knowledge, and in the criticism of' the 
various conceptions of bourgeois philosophy concerning the 
foundations of knowledge and its scope and limits. 

The Theory of Knowledge of Bourgeois Philosophy 

Two contrasted types of view concerning the foundations of 
knowledge are to be found in bourgeois philosophy. On the one 
hand are views which stress the importance of “innate ideas”, 
intuitions of “eternal truths”, self-evident “synthetic proposi¬ 
tions”, a priori “first principles”, as the basis of knowledge. 
On the other hand arc the various empiricist views, which say 
that all knowledge is founded on individual sense-perceptions. 
Many and prolonged have been the polemics between upholders 
of various forms of these contrasted views on knowledge, which 
constitute two opposed sides or f acets of the theory of knowledge 
of' bourgeois philosophy. 

Both have it in common that they treat knowledge abstractly, 
apart from the actual process of the evolution of knowledge in 
human society. They do not investigate how knowledge has 
actually been won by socially organised mankind. Instead, they 
try to consider how a system of knowledge can ideally be founded 
on some set of indubitable premisses, whether these be innate 
general ideas or particular sense presentations. In either case 
they regard knowledge as arising from some kind of individual 
contemplation, not from social activity. 

And both have it in common that their theory of knowledge 

(‘) A. A. Zhdanov, On the History of Philosophy. 
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is fundamentally idealist. By idealism is meant that approach 
in philosophy which treats spirit as prior to nature. In what 
ways, then, are these contrasted theories of knowledge idealist ? 

They are idealist, in the first place, in their treatment of the 
foundations of knowledge. For both see the foundation and 
starting point of knowledge in something arising within the 
mind, whether this be individual sensations or general ideas 
or both. 

They agree in this idealist approach, even though the 
empiricists say that sensations come first and that general ideas 
are only in some way “copies” of sensations, whereas the others 
say that sensations are merely the “raw material” of knowledge, 
^which is “worked up” by the mind with the help of its own 
innate apparatus of a-priori categories. 

True, many empiricists have explained that the sensations, 
which they take to be the starting point of cognition, are 
produced in the mind by the action of external material objects 
on the sense-organs. Nevertheless, for them it is still these 
sensations which constitute the data from which the whole edifice 
of knowledge is built up. 

In this respect even materialists, notably some of the great 
French materialists of the i8th century, adopted an idealist 
standpoint in the theory of knowledge. Their remarks about 
the action of the material world in producing sensations in the 
human mind were introduced only as a kind of preface to their 
theory of knowledge, not as an integral part of it; and after¬ 
wards they had to try to deduce the existence of the material 
world from the data of sense-perception. Helvetius, for example, 
who in one place says that all our cognitions are produced by 
the action of material objects on our sense-organs, in another 
place says that the external material world is merely a hypothesis 
which we make to account for our sensations, and that quite 
likely no such world exists. 

In the second place, both contrasted theories of knowledge 
are idealist in their conclusions about the known world. 

Those who postulate innate ideas and intuitions come to the 
conclusion that the world is revealed to true knowledge as in 
essence spiritual, and that spiritual causes underly all material 
phenomena. 

The empiricists, on the other hand, who deride all this as 
misty speculation, reach a conclusion which is equally idealist, 
namely, that nothing is indubitably known to exist except the 
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sensations in our own minds. The schools of empiricists variously 
rec^ard the material world cither as itself consisting of cf)mplcxes 
of sensations, or as a shadowy realm of things-iri-themsclvcs, or 
as a convenient but rather dubious hypothesis, or else as a 
complete delusion and a product of'metaphysical speculation. 

The Theory of Knowledge of Dialectical Malerialism 

Whereas both contrasted types of the bourgeois theory of knowledge 
see the starting point of knowledge in sensations or ideas^ abstracting 
these aspects of individual experience from the real material process of 
human activity in which they arise^ dialectical materialism studies know¬ 
ledge as it actually arises and develops on the basis of rnens material 
social existence^ of their interaction with one another and with nature. 

The dialectical materialist tlmory of knowledge breaks with 
the abstract treatment of knowledge characteristic of bourgeois 
philosophy, and wath its idealist methods, assumptions and 
conclusions. As Lenin said, it 'h'cgards its subject matter 
historically, studying and generalising the origin and develop¬ 
ment of knowledge, the transition from 7/(?/i-knowledge to 
knowledge.’'(^) 

The last phrase is of importance here—the transition from 
«c;;2-knowledge, or ignorance, to knowledge. 

That the winning of knowledge is a transition from ignorance 
to knowledge, may seem a mere truism. But if so, it is one which 
has never been recognised in bourgeois philosophy. For the 
theory of knowledge of bourgeois philosophy has been unable 
to understand precisely this transition. 

It has always assumed that knowledge comes only from 
previous knowledge: hence the real origin of knowledge has 
been a my^stery to it. It has assumed, namely, that knowledge 
must be founded, either on knowledge (immediate acquaintance 
in sense-presentation) of sense qualities, or on knowledge 
(innate ideas) of general principles, or perhaps on both. In any 
case, knowledge always comes from previous knowledge and 
not from previous ignorance, according to the old metaphysical 
principle that “out of* nothing, nothing comes ”. The bourgeois 
philosophers have all sought to shoAv how the whole of knowledge 
is founded on some special sort of immediate or intuitive 
knowledge, not how knowledge itself arises and develops. 

But on the contrary, it is out of the transformation of a 

(') Lenin, On Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol. XT, p. 17. 
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previous state of wow-knowlcdgc that there comes the winning 
of knowledge. 

How is this transformation effected ? It is effected by human 
.social activity. 

Dialectical malerialwn grasps the scientific truth that knowledge 
arises^ develops and is tested in social practice. That was its key 
discovery in the sphere of tlie theory of knowledge. 

In the light ol‘ this discovery, dialectical materialism is able 
to answ'cr questions about knowledge which have been argued 
back and forth by bourgeois philosophy lor a very long time, 
and to embark upon important generalisations concerning the 
nature and scope ol our knowledge. 

Generalising from the actual historical development ol' 
knowledge, dialectical materialism teaches that, at evT'ry stage 
and in all circumstances, knowledge is incomplete aiul pro¬ 
visional, conditioned and limited by the historical circumstances 
under which it was built up, including the mc^aiis and methods 
employed for gaining knowledge and the historically conditioned 
assumptions and catcigorics employed in the I'ormulation of 
ideas and conclusions. 

But this development of knowledge, every stage of which has 
such a conditional character, is a developmc'ut ol knowledge 
of the real material world, of the discovery of the interconnections 
and laws of motion of real material proc esses, including the 
development of human socic'Ty and human consciousne^ss. It is 
a progressive development, in which the bounds of knowledge 
are stage by stage ('iilargcTl, in which the agreement ol' ideas 
and theories with objective reality is stage by stage increased, 
and in which stage by stage what was provisional and hypo¬ 
thetical gives place to what is assured and verified. 

In this development, it is always the case that the known is 
bounded by the unknown. The progress of discovery always 
comes up against barriers which arise from the limitations 
of existing knowledge and of existing methods. Dialectical 
materialism teaches that there arc, however, no absolute bounds 
or limits to knowledge. While the progress of knowlcxige always 
faces barriers to further advance, knowledge progresses precisely 
by finding out how to get over them. There are no absolute 
limits to knowledge, no unknowable things-in-themselves, no 
mystery or secret of the universe, nothing which cannot in 
principle be known and explained. 

Such is the extremely bold and optimistic credo of the 
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dialectical materialist theory of knowledge. And such a theory 
of knowledge corresponds to the requirements of science. 

In the first place, it is based on no idealist assumptions or 
abstract speculations, but is a generalisation from the actual 
development of science, from the history of the origin and 
development of human knowledge. 

In the second place, it supplies the sciences with conceptions 
of the nature of knowledge and of its development which, being 
rooted in the actual practice of science, serve as a guide and 
instrument in the development of science. 

'riie dialectical materialist theory of knowledge is for the 
sciences a means for the examination and criticism of their own 
assumptions and procedures. And this is something essential for 
the formulation and solution of the problems and tasks of science. 



CllAPTKR 3 

MATERIALISM VERSUS IDEALISM 
IN CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY 

I. THREE FORMS OF MODERN IDEALISM 

In the last chapter I stressed the class character of dialectical 
materialism, which is consciously the philosophy of the revolu- 
»tionary proletarian movement. It is this which accounts for the 
attitude taken towards dialectical materialism over the past 
hundred years by the philosophers of the various bourgeois 
schools. They can on no account reconcile themselves with 
dialectical materialism or adopt its standfX)int, and do not wish 
do so. By many, dialectical materialism has been completely 
ignored, as if it belonged to another world from theirs—which 
in a certain sense is indeed the case. Others have adopted 
towards it an attitude of bitter and uncomprehending hostility. 
Others have found it worth discussing. They have reinterpreted 
its propositions in their own terms, “refuted” some of them 
and so revised and reformulated others as to make them accept¬ 
able from the standpoint of bourgeois philosophy. 

Bourgeois philosophy has produced numerous ramifications 
of schools and systems since the time of Marx and Engels. 
Its tendency has been to become ever more specialised and 
academic, more and more the province of closed groups of 
university professors, more and more incomprehensible to all 
who have not been through the specialised “philosophical train¬ 
ing” which capitalist society has evolved for its “philosophers”. 
But this has not prevented the theories of philosophers from 
being broadcast in various vulgarised forms for the benefit of 
the general public. Since the invention of broadcasting, 
philosophers themselves have begun to make a lucrative business 
out of this very vulgarisation of their own esoteric productions. 
Their theories provide a source which feeds the whole muddy 
stream of bourgeois popular “culture”. 

Dialectical materialism, as I have pointed out, is the first 
absolutely consistent materialist philosophy. In this respect it 
has in fact completed the polarisation of philosophy into its 
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materialist and idealist camps. These two canijvs have becoiru' 
most sharply diircrcntiated in contemporary philosophy. 

In the one camp is dialectical materialism, which is that 
which is rising and growing* in philosophy, which inherits the 
achievements of the great philosophies of the past and which 
develops philosophy as a science. In the other camp are tli(‘ 
various schools of idealism-—whose condition of disintegration, 
conlusion and ideological collapse faithfully reflects the corres¬ 
ponding condition of bourgeois society. 

Between the two there remain various schools of compromise, 
which maintain a standpoint materialist in some respects but 
inconsistently materialist. C!hief representatives of such com¬ 
promise schools at the present day are some of the so-called 
critical realists and humanists in the United States. Marxists 
I'ccognise such progressive bourgeois philosophers as allies of 
materialism against idealism’ though not, it must be confessed, 
very reliable or consistent allies. 

'The majority of the bourgeois schools of philosophy, however, 
including the schools of empiricism which it is the business oi' 
this book to examine, have passed over absolutely and com¬ 
pletely into the camp of idealism. 

Lenin wrote that “the gemius of Marx and Engels consisted 
in the very hict that in the course of a long period, nearly hall' 
a century, they develo])ed mat(a'ial.ism, that they (Virther 
advanced one lundamental trend in ))hilosophy.“ (^) I'he 
struggle ol Marxism in philoso})hy is thestruggk' of materialism 
against idealism. 

What is the central issue between materialism and idealism, 
which has run through the entire history of philosophy ? 
It was simply stated by Engels as follows: 

“The great basic question ol’ all philosophy, especially ol' 
modern philosophy, is that concerning the relation of thinking 
and being . . . the answers which the philosophers gave to this 
question split them into two great camps. Those who asserted 
the primacy of spirit to nature, and, therefore, in the last instance, 
assumed world creation in some form or other . . . comprised 
the camp of idealism. 'Lhe i)thers, who regarded nature as 
primary, belong to the various schools of materialism.” (2) 

To grasp, however, the central points at issue between Marxist 
materialism and the idealists in contemporary philosophy, it is 

(q Lenin, Selected Works^ Vol. XI, p. 38G. 

(®) Engels, Feuerbachy pp. 30, 31. 
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necessary to particularise further, and to distinguish various 
difTercnt elements or components of the idealist approach. 'Fhis 
task was undertaken, and the results summarised, hy Stalin, in 
his chapter on Dialectical and Historical Materialism contained 
i n the History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union {Bolsheviks ). (’) 

Stalin distinguishes three principal elements of idealist th(‘ory. 

(1) There is that element of idealism which “regards the 
world as the embodiment of an ‘absolute idea’, a ‘universal 
spirit’, ‘consciousness’ ”; that is to say, the element of insistence 
upon the ultimate spiritual nature of the world, the existence 
of a spiritual reality which underlies, conditions or explains the 
material world. 

This is the cXimi^ni o[objective idealism —old-fashioned, classical 
idealism. It does not deny that the material world exists, or 
that we can gain extensive knowledge about material processes. 
But it says that material existence is secondary^, or derivative!, 
and that behind it is the ultimate reality, which is spiritual. 
Such idealism is exemplified in the simple theological view that 
God created the world (not always so simple, it is true, when 
they try to say how he did it); and then again in more cf)mpli- 
cated philosophical theories, such as Leibnitz’s theory that 
matter is only the outward manifestation of the activity of' 
spiritual monads, Hegefs theory that the world is the embodi¬ 
ment of the Absolute Idea, or Whitehead’s that real processes 
consist in the ingression of Eternal Objects into space and tinu!. 

(2) There is the element of idealism which denies that the 
material world exists at all, and asserts that only sensations, 
pen'cptions, ideas exist. This is the element o\ subjective idealism, 
j'or which the material world is neither a separate existence 
created by God, nor the outward manifestation of a collection 
of spiritual monads, nor the materialisation of the Absolute Idea, 
but is a collection of sensations in my mind. 

(3) Closely related to subjectivism is the relativism which denies 
the possibility of knowledge of objective reality. Relativism 
insists that whether the material world exists or not, we can 
know nothing about its nature: all knowledge is relative, 
phenomenal, oF appearance only and not of “things in them¬ 
selves”. It “denies the possibility of knowing the world and 
its laws . . . does not believe in the authenticity of' our 
knowledge, docs not recognise objective truth, and holds that 


(>) See History of CP,S,U.{B),x>, 111-3. 
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the world is full of ‘things in themselves, which can never be 
known to science . . 

It is important to distinguish these three elements of 
idealist theory—which can be conveniently labelled objective 
idealism^ subjectivism and relativism —because in different idealist 
philosophies different elements play a more or less prominent 
part. Thus in the thought of some philosophers one element 
plays so predominant a part, the others being relegated to a 
minor role or even excluded, that it is possible to speak of 
definite types or forms of idealist philosophy—objective idealism 
on the one hand, subjective idealism and relativism on the 
other. 

Hegel, for instance, was predominantly an objective idealist— 
the elements of subjectivism and relativism played little part 
in his views. In the case of most positivists, on the other hand, 
the elements of subjectivism and relativism are predominant, 
and views typical of objective idealism may be explicitly 
opposed. In the case of Berkeley, it was the element of sub¬ 
jectivism that played the major part in his idealist philosophy. 
On the other hand, a contemporary positivist like Hans 
Reichenbach (who has recently been honoured by having some 
of his views repeated by Bertrand Russell) is predominantly a 
relativist, and explicitly argues against both subjective and 
objective idealism. Again, an ancient philosopher such as Plato, 
in whose philosophy the element of objective idealism was 
predominant, and who maintained that while absolute knowledge 
was possible of the realm of Ideas, knowledge of material things 
was always partial, uncertain and relative, was at the same time 
strongly opposed to the relativism of the Sophists. 

Thus, in considering idealism in philosophy it is always 
necessary to distinguish these various elements of idealism, 
which are combined in various ways in the works of different 
idealist philosophers. 

Marxist Philosophical Materialism 

Stalin then brings out the principal features of modern 
philosophical materialism, that is, of Marxist philosophical 
materialism, in terms of the materialist opposition to all these 
elements of idealism. “As to Marxist philosophical materialism”, 
he says, “it is fundamentally the direct opposite of philosophical 
idealism.” 
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(1) “Contrary to idealism, which regards the world as the 
embodiment of an ‘absolute idea’, a ‘universal spirit’, ‘cx)n- 
sciousness’, Marx’s philosophical materialism holds that the 
world is by its very nature material, that the multifold phenomena 
of the world constitute different forms of matter in motion, that 
interconnection and interdependence of phenomena, as estab¬ 
lished by the dialectical method, are a law of development of 
moving matter, and that the world develops according to the 
laws of movement of matter and stands in no need of a ‘universal 
spirit’.” 

(2) “Contrary to idealism, which asserts that only our mind 
really exists, and that the material world, being, nature, exists 
only in our mind, in our sensations, ideas and perceptions, the 
Marxist materialist philosophy holds that matter, nature, being 
is an objective reality existing outside and independent of our 
mind; that matter is primary, since it is the source of sensations, 
ideas, mind, and that mind is secondary, derivative, since it is 
a reflection of matter, a reflection of being; that thought is a 
product of matter which in its development has reached a high 
degree of perfection, namely, of the brain, and the brain 
is the organ of thought; and that therefore one cannot 
separate thought from matter without committing a grave 
error.” 

(3) “Contrary to idealism, which denies the possibility of 
knowing the world and its laws, which does not believe in the 
authenticity of our knowledge, does not recognise objective 
truth, and holds that the world is full of ‘things in themselves’ 
that can never be known to science, Marxist philosophical 
materialism holds that the world and its laws are fully knowable, 
that our knowledge of the laws of nature, tested by experience 
and practice, is authentic knowledge having the validity of 
objective truth, and that there are no things in the world which 
are unknowable, but only things which are still not known but 
which will be disclosed and made known by the efforts of science 
and practice.” 

Such are the consistently materialist teachings of Marxist 
philosophy, of dialectical materialism, which are opposed to all 
forms of idealism and which, in particular, are the basis for the 
criticism of the subjectivism and relativism which has become 
the most widespread and persistent form of idealism in contemporary 
philosophy. 
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2. THE IDEALISr NATURE OF CONTEMPORARY POSITIVISM , 

1 now turn to the materialist criticism of positivism, or ratlicj 

ol' posivitism in its contemporary form of so-ctilled 

positivism. Lo,^^ica] positivism reveals itself in the light i! 

materialist criticism as a thorough-going idealist philosophy. ^ 

When idealism is defined in its most general aspect as tir 

doctrine that spirit is prior to nature, it may at first sight s(‘er^ 

strange to assert that logic al positivism is a variety of idealisnj 

since logical positivism neither asserts that spirit is prior (i 

nature nor that nature is prior to spirit, neither asserts nrj 

denies ‘‘world creation”, hut declares that all such assertiorj 

are meaningless nonsense. 

^ . . . . . . 
Logical positivism, nxlucing philosophy to analysis i 

language, claims to have transcended the “metaphysicalj 

disputes of idealists and materialists—a claim which does ii< 

prevent it from also c laiming to be matcTialist - not j 

ph)\sical” materialism, but, in Carnap’s phrase, “methodic;^ 

materialism”. j 

“Our approach has often bcTai termed positivist; it inigr| 

equally well be termed materialist,” writes Carnap. “.V 

objection can be made to suc h a title, provided that the distincti<^ 

between the older form of materialism, and methodic;.j 

., , . c 

materialism—the sarnc! theory in a purified form—is nc, 
negkc'ted.”(^) ^ 

But the idealist nature of logical positi\’ism bc'comcs manilc^i 
ill relation to the kev issues over which the diffenaice betwerj 
materialism and idc'alism has come to be c^xpressed in moder*; 
philosophy, which were' ckuaikxl in the previous section. An 
thereby the type of'idealism which logical positivism represcniu 
also becomes clear. The* radic:al opposition of logical positivisr 
to materialism, and, consequently, its own idealist nature, c;l 
be seen nmst clearly in relation to the three fcatun^s (^. 
materialism as opposed to idealism which were delineated 
Stalin. It will be convenient to take them in reverse order. 

(i) Does logical positivism hold, with materialism, thr^ 
“the world and its laws arc fully knowable, that our knowlcdc<| 
of the laws of nature, tested by experiment and practice, 
authentic knowledge having the validity of objective truth” ? jj 
On the contrary, it rejects such a view of' knowledge. J 

Logical positivism agrees tliat our knowledge of the laws (j 

i 

(^) Carnap, The Unity of Science, i 
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tmc is exprcssf^l in natural sricnrr. But what is srience ? 

(orcling to loi^iral [positivism, sc.icncr is ‘"a. system ors(!iitenrrs'’, 
cl ‘'sentences are to be compared with sc^nteiues, not with 
perience’, not with ‘a world’, nor with anythin,else/’ 'rhe 
:>i'rectness” of scientific theory depends on how" well it can 
"systematised”, on how well the general statements can be 
jii^lit into af]^rcenient with the other f^encral statements ol' 
(Mice and with the observational protocol, and not on how 
II it can be broiif!;lit into agreement with objective reality. 

I his view is equivalent to a complete relativism respec ting 
owlcdge. According to this view/ our knowkxlge cannot be 
Lithcntic knowledge hav ing the validity of objective truth”, 
i represents merely th(! way we have chosen to systematise* 
r general statements and to bring them into agreement with 
si*rvations. 

[ogical positivists never talk about “things-in-tlu'inselve's”, 
about the ”unknow'abie”, because they regard such talk as 
iseless. Nev^erth('less their views dovetail with idealist views 
out the limits of knowledge and the existeiua* of unknowable 
ngs-in-themsclves. 

This is shown by the apjilie ation ol* logical ]>ositlvasm in 
ciicc, which finds expiession, as T have alriady said, in the* 
nuilist approach now widely current in various branches ol* 
tiiral science, d’his formalist ap])roacli means that scienct* 
‘ks exclusiv^ely i'or i'ormula* to (orrelate observations and 
aiidons the attempt to know the material rcalitv' which gives 
(‘ to the observMitions, but which is said to lie beyond the 
lits of empirical knowledge, to be unknowable. 

Such an approach is strikingly manifested in contemporary 
iantum mechanics. 

Thus Reichcnbach, for instaiu e, in his Philosophical Foundations 
(Quantum Mechanics^ distinguishes “phenomena”, which occur 
the intersection of* physical processes and arc “observable”, 
)in “interphenomena”, which are not observable. No account 
n be given of “interphenomena”, according to him, which is 
e from “anomalies” and contriidictions; statements about 
iterphenomena”, i.e about the physical processes themselves, 
in principle unverifiablc and arc “neither true nor false”, 
fc physical world consists of “inlcrphenomena”, which is 
hdy another word for unknowable “things-in-themselves”.(^) 

(') See Hans Rcichenbacli, Philosophical Foundatioiis of Qjumlum Mechanics^ 
section 6 ct seq. and section 37. 
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In n similar strain, Dirac states that “ What quantum 
mechanics does is to try to formulate the underlying laws in 
such a way that one can determine from them without ambiguity 
what will happen under any given experimental conditions. 
It would be useless and meaningless to attempt to go more 
deeply into the relations between waves and particles than is 
required for this purpose. . . . The only object of theoretical 
physics is to calculate results that ( an be compared with experi¬ 
ment, and it is quite unnecessary that any satisfying description 
of the whole course of the phenomena should be given.” (^) 

Dirac’s confusion here arises from the fact that, like most 
bourgeois physicists, he equates a “satisfying description” of the 
physical world with a description in classical mechanistic terms. 
Because every such description breaks down in the face of 
advancing physical knowledge, he ('omes to the conclusion that 
no “satisfying description” either can or should be given. 

What he docs not see, but what dialectical as distinct from 
mechanistic materialism would tell him, is that the way to seek 
a more “satisfying description of the whole course of the 
phemomena” is not by seeking to reduce tlu^se phenomena to a 
process of mechanical interaction between ultimate components, 
whether particles or waves, but by seeking to disclose the 
dialectic al contradictions inherent in the processes of nature. 
But that is by the way. I’he point is that Dirac’s formalism is in 
essence an application of logical positivist ideas in physics and 
he himself justifies it in terms of positivist philosophy. 

This logical positivist relativism respecting our scientific 
knowledge, which is most clearly exemplified in physics, but 
which the logical positivists say has application throughout the 
whole field of science, (juite clearly limits scientific knowledge 
in a way that accords fully with the idealist view that “the 
world is full ol‘ things-in-themselves that can never be known 
to science.” 

Despite its “materialist” pretensions, logical positivism does 
not oppose but supports this type of idealism—and can be, and 
is, used accordingly to give countenance to all the spiritualistic 
and mystical doctrines respecting these “things-in-themselves” 
which are invented by less “scientific” idealists. 

(2) Does, then, logical positivism hold, with materialism, 
that “matter is objective reality existing outside and independent 
of our mind” ? 

(^) P. A. M. Dirac, QiiarUum Mechanics^ ist ed., pp. 2, 7. 
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On the contrary, it rejects such a view of matter. It rejects it 
as “senseless metaphysics”. 

Of course, logical positivists, like all other positivists, will 
admit that science teaches “that perceptions arise from the 
stimulation of the sense-organs”, “that thinking is a function 
of the brain”, and so on. But what arc all these statements of 
science, according to logical positivism ? They are formulae in 
which a “scientific language” is used to co-ordinate the state¬ 
ments of our observational protocol. 

The point was succinctly put by A. J. Ayer, professor of 
philosophy, or rather of logical positivism, in the University of 
London, in a symposium on The Physical Basis of Mind arranged 
by the B.B.C. Third Programme. 

“What are the facts ?” asked Professor Ayer. And he answered: 
“The facts are that the physiologist makes certain observations, 
and that these observations fall into different categories. On the 
one hand there arc the observations which lead him to tell his 
story about nerve cells and electrical impulses. That is to say, 
the story is an interpretation of the observations in question. 
On the other hand there are the observations which he interprets 
by saying that the subject of his experiment is in such and such 
a “mental” state, that he is thinking, or resolving to perform 
some action, or feeling some sensation, or whatever it may be. 
It is then found to be the case that these two sorts of observations 
can be correlated with one another . . . My conclusion is . . . 
that talking about minds and talking about bodies are different 
ways of classifying and interpreting our experiences.” (^) 

So logical positivism, when it accepts from science statements 
about “the physical basis of mind”, accepts such statements 
simply as “interpretations” of “our experiences”, as ways of 
correlating given observations. Some observations are con¬ 
veniently expressed in one language—the language of “nerve 
cells and electrical impulses”; other observations are conveniently 
expressed in another language—the language of “mental states”. 
But both languages refer to observations, and to speak of “the 
physical basis of mind” is only a way of expressing a particular 
correlation amongst observations. All the observations are part 
of the same basic protocol, whose statements, as Carnap put it, 
“describe directly given experience”.(-) 

But materialism asks the question: Does this “directly given 

(*) The Listener^ Vol. XLI, No. 1066, June 30, 1949, p. mo. 

(*) Carnap, The Unity of Science, 
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cxpcricnrc”, do our perceptions, reflect objective reali 
existing outside and independent of our experience, or do th 
not ? Materialism asks this question, and answers it in t 
airirmative. Logical positivism, on the other hand, docs not j 
tiiis qu(^sti()n and cannot recognise such a question. But there 
in effect it rejects materialism, and answers that there is 
reality outside the '‘given experience”. 

It rejects the materialist view that our pcrccpticms are 
source of knowlcxlge oi' objective reality existing outside a 
independent of our minds, and that the test of science lies in 
agreemcnit or disagreemc'iit with this objective reality. Ini 
doing, it tacitly accepts and supports the subjective ideal 
vic'w, that nothing c'xists but our own sensations, ideas a 
perceptions, and that the test of science lies solely in its agr 
ment or disagreement with “directly given e^xpcrience”. 

Ae cording to materialism, ‘^)ne cannot separate thought In 
matter without committing a grave error.” Leygical positivi 
say they agree. Of course not, they reply, and they point 
that in the “language ol'se ieric.efstatements about thought i 
coordinated with statements about matter in such a way tl 
this separation is not allowed by seaeiitific language. 

All th(‘y mean is that, in experience, one set of observatii 
is correlated with another set of observations. But it is one thi 
to say that observations whiedi wc express in a languages 
“memtal states” arc e:orrelated with observations which 
express in a language of “nerve cells and electrical impulse: 
It is another thing to say that those mental states are t 
conscious aspec t of tlic neural activity ol' the brain, which i 
form of movement going on in the objective material woi 
which exists independent of all experience, and that conscio^ 
ness is nothing but a reflection of matter. Materialism says 
latter; logical positivism rejects such a statement and substili^ 
for it the former statement. 

Materialists are not dealing “formally” with “the language^ 
science”, but with the content of scientific and philosophic 
views. It is precisely in what logical positivism has to say 
the language of science that is contained its idealist separati^ 
of thought from matter, its subjective idealism. * 

F'or materialism, thought is a product of matter and a reflect! 
of matter. But logical positivism bases itself on considering I 
properties of the expression of thought—language—^in absoli 
abstraction, completely severed from its material basis, froml 
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ual runctioning as an instrument of thought in reflecting and 
n])rehending the ol)jer.ti\’c world. 

[;()gical positivism starts from an abstraction which is 
nitially idealist in charac ter. It considers thinking, which is 
^c(l on material processes and reflects them and is itsell' 
thing but one form of'the movement ol'matter, just by itsell', 
its linguistic expression. On this idealist basis it proc eeds to 
luce what can and cTirinot be ‘"said” and to lay down rules 
the interpretation of statements. And it inevitably arrives at 
‘ idealist conclusion that it is sensedess to talk about matter 
objective reality existing outside and independent of our 
nds. 

iliys logical positivism rejects the materialist view that 
it tea' is objective reality existing outside and independc:nt of 
r minds, precisely on the basis of its idealist approach to 
)ught and its expression, precisely on the liasis ol' its idealist 
^aration of thought from matter. 

(3) Lastly, does logical positivism hold, with materialism, 
it '‘the world is by its very nature material, that the manifold 
eiiomena cd'the world constitute dilfcacnt forms of matter in 
)tioii’’ ? 

Obviously, it denies this, it rejexUs it as senseless. 

For the logic^il positivists, applying their conception of the 
alysis of language and the principle that the meaning of a 
iternent is giv^cn by its mode of verification in experience, 
linstakingly explain that to describe the world in terms of 
natter in motion” and, alternatively, to describe it in terms 
‘'perceptions and sense-data”, arc merely two difl'erent 
anguagTA” for doing the same thing, namely, making state- 
eiits which can be verified in experienc e!. (‘) C^learly, thered'ore, 
cy reject the materialist view that “the world is by its very 
iture material”. 

Logical positivists explain that they prefer to say^ nothing 
)out “the nature” ol'the world, Ibr they regard suc h statements 
senseless. Nothing can be said or known aliout the nature ol' 
c world; theirs is an extreme I'orm ol'relativism. 

As for science, Carnap says it "is a system of statements 
sed on direct experience and ccmtrolled by expcrinumtal 
nfication”.(^) The aim oi'science is to produce formulae which 
11 give the right answers in relation to the protocol of observa- 

(‘) Sec A. J. Ayer, Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, Cliapter I, 

(“) Carnap, The Unity of Science, 
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tional statements which become available to scientists. Scientific 
theory is thus diverted into formalist channels by the logical 
positivist doctrine of idealism, which teaches that the last thing 
science can or should try to do is to reveal the objective laws of 
matter in motion. 

The logical positivists say that they have no views about the 
nature of the world. But their “logic of science” nevertheless 
provides a battery of arguments for those who are concerned to 
propagate spiritualistic views about the nature of the world. 
There is today not a single idealist philosopher or theologian, 
however different and opposed his idealism may be to that of 
the positivists, who does not continually make use of positivist 
arguments against materialism and in support of idealism. 

I conclude, therefore, that logical positivism is, in its whole 
approach and in its opposition to materialism, a thorough-going idealist 
philosophy; and that the type of idealism which it represents is the 
subjectivist and relativist type of idealism. This is the basis of' the 
materialist criticism of logical positivist philosophy in all its 
ramifications. 

3 . POSITIVISM AND “SHAMEFACED” MATERIALISM 

In expounding Marxist materialism in the introduction to 
his Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, Engels noted that some of his 
contemporaries, who were propagating and defending materialist 
views against idealism, had nevertheless introduced into their 
expositions of materialist views an idealist gloss, in the form of 
positivist conceptions. 

These men were materialists. But because materialism was 
not held to be a respectable doctrine in 19th century bourgeois 
society, they drew back at an open and unashamed advocacy of 
materialism and covered up their materialism by a simultaneous 
advocacy of positivist views. He therefore referred to them as 
“shamefaced” materialists. It was the great agnostics of the 
latter part of the 19th century that he had in mind when he 
used this term—men such as T. H. Huxley. 

Hence, despite the positivist conceptions of these thinkers, 
Engels did not treat their philosophy as idealist, but regarded 
their positivism simply as a kind of idealist face-saving clause 
superimposed upon a philosophy essentially materialist in its 
approach. How does this square with my statement that con¬ 
temporary “logical” positivism is a thorough-going idealist 
philosophy ? 
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Engels gave a very precise characterisation of the agnosticism 
of the thinkers to whom he was referring. 

“What, indeed, is agnosticism,” he wrote, “but, to use an 
expressive Lancashire term, ‘shamefaced’ materialism ? The 
agnostic’s conception of nature is materialistic throughout. The 
entire natural world is governed by law, and absolutely excludes 
the intervention of action from without. But, he adds, we have 
no means cither of ascertaining or of disproving the existence of 
some supreme being beyond the known universe. . . . 

“Again, our agnostic admits that all knowledge is based upon 
the information imparted to us by our senses. But, he adds, how 
do we know that our senses give us correct representations of 
the objects we perceive through them ? And he proceeds to 
inform us that, whenever he speaks of objects or their qualities, 
he docs in reality not mean these objects and qualities, of which 
he cannot know anything for certain, but merely the impressions 
which they have produced on his senses. . . . 

“As soon, however, as our agnostic has made these formal 
mental reservations, he talks and acts as the rank materialist 
he at bottom is. He may say that, as far as we know, matter and 
motion can neither be created nor destroyed, but that we have 
no proof of their not having been created at some time or other. 
But if you try to use this admission against him in any particular 
case, he will quickly put you out of court. If he admits the 
possibility of spiritualism in abstracto he will have none of it 
in concreto. As far as we know and can know, he will tell you 
that there is no Creator and no Ruler of the universe; as far as 
we are concerned, matter and energy can neither be created 
nor annihilated; for us, mind is a mode of energy, a function of 
the brain; all we know is that the material world is governed 
by immutable laws, and so forth. Thus, as far as he is a scientific 
man, as far as he knows anything, he is a materialist; outside his 
science, in spheres about which he knows nothing, he translates 
his ignorance into Greek and calls it agnosticism.” (^) 

It has been asked: Does not this description fit the 
contemporary “logical” positivists? Are they not rather “shame¬ 
faced” materialists than idealists ? Such a question shows a lack 
of understanding both of the progressive thinkers whom Engels 
called “shamefaced materialists” and of the contemporary 

(^) Engels, On Historical Materialism* See Introduction to Socialism^ 
Utopian and Scientific, 
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positivists, as well as a lack of mxdcrstanding of the diffcrciici* 
between materialism and idealism. 

In no sense have the contemporary positivists a materialist 
conception of nature comparable with that of the great agnostics. 

In the first place, their conception is one whicli rules out the 
objective existence of causality in nature and of natural laws, 
veh(*inently asserted by the agnostics but which, the* positivists 
now asscTt, is a mere metaphysical invention, a meaningless 
exj)ression. They are ?iot rnaterialisls with "formal mental reservations'', 
but have systematised these reservations into a complete anti-materialist 
system, Tluy are not materialuts in science like the agnostics, but it is 
precisely in the field of science that they defend idealism, in the form of 
subjectivism and relativism, and attack materialism. 

In the second place, a leading feature of the materialist views 
of the agnostics was their coiK.ejition of development, of the 
universality of progress. 'Iliey held the vi(nv tliat in nature, as 
Kngels put it, ‘dn spite of all seeming accidents and of all 
temporary retrogression, a progic^ssive development asserts itself 
in the end”, fhey held that this development proceeded 
throughout according to natural law, alike* in tht* formation of 
living organisms from inorganic matter, in the ex^olution of the 
species of living organisms and in the evolution of human society, 
'riiis materialist conception of development was a central feature 
of their thinking, although their lack of understanding of 
materialist diakxtics made it impossible for them to elaborate 
it and led them to the introduction of many idealist fantasies in 
their endeavour to explain the process of development. But this 
whole progressive, materialist concept of development has disappeared in 
contemporary positivism: it has been entirely given up and cast out by 
the latest ''logicians". 

This fact corresponds to tin* social and political changes wliich 
have taken place in the capitalist world in the mcajitimc. In the 
19th century, bourgeois thought had still its ideologists of 
progress, who based themselves on materialist ideas, in however 
“shamefaced” a way, and with whatever formal reservations. 
Monopoly capitalism today knows nothing of progress. The idea, 
like the reality, is foreign to it. In this respect, too, the views of 
the contemporary positivists are utterly unlike those of the 
agnostics, whose materialism was recognised by Engels. 
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4 . “i.ogigal” idealism 

In as nmc li as there arc two opposite and conflicting inovc- 
nients or trends in philosophy, then, inatcrialisin and idealism, 
it is clear that logical positivism is part of the trend of idealism. 
It is a variety of modern idealist philosophy. 

But within the stream of idealism there are various dilferent 
currents. 

There is the id(\dism of the old-fashioned, classical type, 
which still seeks to establish some kind of '‘system” of idealist 
philosophy. 'Jlxis type of idealism proclaims that the real or 
ultimate natun^ of the world is spiritual -that the material 
world is mere appearance and that only spirit exists; or else, 
admitting a dualism of spirit and matter, that spirit is prior to 
matter and that behind material processes, or immaiumt in 
them, are spiritual forces, in terms of which alone c an the world 
ultimately be understood and (Explained. 

Contrasting with this classical type of idealism is the new 
‘logical” idealism of the positivists. This idealism will have 
nothing of any “systenu”, it will say nothing of “the nature of 
the world”. Instead, it sets about an “analysis of language”, 
in order to discover what can and cannot be “said”, in order 
to regulate and direct our thoughts about the world by 
considering the “logical syntax” of the language in which we 
express them. 

This idealism is new—and yet it is at least as old as Kant. 
Kant said that the task of philosophy was not to “dogmatise” 
about the nature of the world, but “critically” to examine the 
way we think. And on that basis, entirely separating thought 
from matter, he arrived at the conclusion that “things-in- 
themselves” arc unknowable and that all possible knowledge is 
limited to the realm of “phenennena”. Logical positivism is 
simply a “new” brand of neo-Kantianisrn, in which the “critical” 
examination of the logic of language, as the expression of 
thought, is substituted for the “transcendental deduction of the 
categories”. 

This idealism may aptly be termed “logical” idealism. 
Logical positivism or logical empiricism, as it terms itself, is 
simply “logical” idealism. 

The essence of idealism, as was brought out in Engels^ classical 
definition of the conflict of idealism and materialism^ is that it falsifles 
the relationship of thinking and being. It falsifies the relationship of 
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thinking and being by asserting “the primacy of spirit to nature'". 
Logical idealism carries out this falsification precisely in its “analysis 
of language'', as the expression of thinking. This is the peculiarity of 
“logical" idealism, as a current of idealism. 

The fact that “logical” idealism is a current of idealism distinct 
from other currents, which pursue the classical procedure of 
generalising about the spiritual nature of the world, has misled 
many people as to its true nature. For the “logical” idealists will 
be found arguing with the other idealists, and the remarks 
which each pass about the other’s views are often far from 
complimentary. 'Fhis leads to the impression that here is a 
fundamental philosophical conflict—that the “logical” idealists 
are in fact opposed to idealism. 

But these arguments arc merely the surface eddies produced 
when there are different currents in the same main stream. 
Such eddies may well puzzle and mislead the poor fish that 
swim in the far from limpid waters of the stream of idealist 
philosophy. 

The current of “logical” idealism flows along the main 
stream. Like all the currents of idealism, it issues in th(^ same 
opposition against the materialist \’iew of the world and of 
mankind and human thought. Its argumemts and analyses of 
language serve to reinforce (;very idealist view opposed to 
materialism. It joins with every other contemporary current of 
idealism in teaching the limitations of scientific knowledge, the 
impotence of reason, the impossibility of a rational compu hen- 
sion of objective reality, the relativity of truth, the mysterious- 
ncss and incomprehensibility of the universe, the illusoriness of 
social progress. 



CHAPTER 4 


PURE SEMANTICS—A MF/J'APHYSICAE THEORY 

I. WIDENING THE CONCEPTION OF “ANALYSIS OF LANGUAGE” 

In Chapter One 1 considered the general character of modern 
positivist philosophy, its pretensions to be a scientific philosophy 
which overthrew the speculative systems of the past, and its 
degeneration into the view that philosophy consists of “the 
analysis ol' language”, reducing philosophy to a specialised, 
technical investigation of “ logical syntax.” In the next 
c hapter I outlined the views of dialectical materialism. And in 
Chapter 3 I showed how logical positivism is essentially a brand 
of idealism, a system of extreme subjectivism and relativism. 

Now I shall consider some of the additions, amplifications 
and “corrections” of the “logical” idealist theory of “analysis 
of language” and “logic of science” which have been made 
since this style of theorising was widely taken up in the universities 
ol‘ the United States, subsequent to members of the old Vienna 
Circle shifting their headquarters across the Atlantic. 

In this chapter I shall consider how Rudolf Carnap, the 
leader of the “logical” idealists, has, since he entered upon his 
duties as prof'essc^r of philosophy in the University of Chicago, 
tried to generalise his earlier studies of “logical syntax” into a 
complete system of “the logic of language”. 

Previously he had succeeded in philosophising about language 
while completely ignoring the fact that words have a meaning. 
Now he has tried to give an account, not only of those rules 
which govern the formal structure of language, but also of those 
rules which determine that statements shall have a meaning. 
His system of philosophy is a system of rules which are alleged 
to have universal and necessary application in any language: 
if you understand these rules then you will understand how to 
use language rightly, and will consequently know how to avoid 
errors due to the misuse of language and how to talk sensibly 
on all occasions. 

In the following chapter I shall consider how this system of 
rules has been applied by certain of its enthusiasts in the field 
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of sociology and politics. 'Idien in Chapter 6 I shall ('onsidcr how 
the same rules are apjilied in the field of the })hysical sciences. 
After that 1 shall have done with this philosophy of the analysis 
of language and shall turn to the allied philosoph)% indigcmoiis 
in the United States of America, known as pragmatism, with 
which “logicaU idealism is at ]iresent eoalesi ing. 

The subject-matter ol' the })resent chapter, which is Ckirnap's 
system ol “pure semantics”, has the disadvantage that it becomes 
necessary to follow Carnap into certain \'cry abstract and 
technical questions, d'his cannot be helj^ed, siiice the very 
csscncx ol' his approach is to turn philosophy into a scholastic 
exercise concerning the structure and rules of souK^thing which 
has no real existence, name!)’, language in general, divorced 
from any real language and from life* and society. But 1 am 
afraid that many readers may find itu' whole subject of this 
chapter both tedious and incomprehensible. In that ( as(‘ 1 would 
urge them to skim through this chapt(!r \c\y quickly and get 
on to the next one. But they may find the discussion on the 
metaphysical nature of Carnap’s “pure semantics”, w hich begins 
with section 5, more worthy of attention. 

The starting point of the trans-Atlantic philosophical 
adventures of the “logical” idealists—or “logical empiricists”, 
as they now call themselves-is to be Ibund in an (extension of' 
what is contained in the “analysis of language”. Just as Carnap’s 
view of philosophy as “logical syntax of language” w^as designed 
to cut out the subjectivism and “metaphysii s” of other brands 
of positivism, so these latest developments of “logical'’ idealism 
were evidently designed to avoid some of the more paradoxical 
consequences of the theory of “logical syntax”, w^hic:h I referred 
to in the section above on the theoretical poverty of this 
philosophy. The amendments which have been made were 
evidently designed to overcome the complete inability of the 
earlier conceptions to give even the least convincing account 
of either logic or emjnrical science. 

dlic extension and amendment of the former concept of 
“analysis of language” was announced in 1938 by the American 
Ck W. Morris, in an article entitled Foundations of the Theory of 
Signs, which forms the second number of the hiternalional 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science, whose publication was begun in 
that year. 

G. W. Morris points out that “a sign” always functions in a 
three-fold relationship, namely: (i) to the people who use it 
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as a sign, (2) to whatever it designates, (3) to other signs. 
Corresponding to these three relationships in which a sign 
functions, there may be distinguished respectively: (i) die 
pragmatic, (2) the semantic and (3) the syntactic aspects or 
“dimensions” ol’ the func tioning of signs. 

Language is an example of the use of signs. And from this 
“analysis” of the three “dimensions” of the functioning of signs 
tlie conclusion is drawn that in the “analysis of language” there 
is no occasion to limit consideration, as Carnap had previously 
maintained, to the syntactic dimension, i.c. to the relationship 
of signs to other signs. Lhe semantic and pragmatic dimensions 
must also be considered, i.c. the meaning of words and state¬ 
ments and how they arc used by the persons who employ them. 

Accepting this analysis in his Introduction to Semantics (1940), 
Carnap says that three distinct fields of investigation may be 
distinguished in the analysis of language, namely, pragmatics, 
semantics and syntax. “The whole analysis of language” 
includes these three studies, and is not confined to syntax alone. 
He therefore concludes: 

“Many of the earlier discussions and analyses are now seen 
to be incomplete, although correct; they have to be supple¬ 
mented by corresponding semantical analysis. The field of 
theoretical philosophy is no longer restricted to syntax, but is 
regarded as comprehending the whole analysis of language, 
including syntax and semantics, and perhaps also pragmatics”.(^) 

In tlie light of this wider conce])ti()n oi' “ the field of 
theonUical philosophy”, “logk:al” idealism now starts its task 
of “analysis” all over again, but inspired with better hopes of 
success. What was said before is to be “supplemented by 
corresponding semantical analysis”. This “supplementation” 
takes place in two fields—in the field of the general theory of 
language and logic, and in the special field of the analysis and 
interpretation of the sciences. 

2. THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF SEMANTICS 

In the Preface to Introduction to Semantics Carnap says that for 
the analysis of science we need, besides a purely “formal” 
analysis of language, also an analysis of the signifying function 
of language, i.e. a theory of meaning and interpretation. This 
is the general theory of semantics. And semantics, he continues, 

(*) Carnap, Introduction to Semantics, 39. 
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contains “not only a theory of designation” but also “a theory 
of truth and of logical deduction.” 

At the outset he makes a distinction between “descriptive” 
semantics and “pure” semantics. 

Descriptive semantics is supposed to deal with given historically 
constituted languages, and to describe how the various signs in 
those languages are actually used by the people speaking them 
for the purposes of communicating with one another. It is 
therefore “an empirical study” and is a branch of “pragmatics”, 
which considers signs in relation to the people who make use 
of them and describes how and for what purpose those 
people employ those signs. Descriptive semeintics includes the 
vocabulary and grammar of the particular historically con¬ 
stituted languages. 

To descriptive semantics Carnap pays no further attention. 
On the other hand, pure semantics is the general theory^ of the 
“construction and analysis of semantical systems”, i.e. of the 
definitions and rules involved in assigning meaning, and hence 
truth or falsity, to any expressions in any language, and of the 
analytic consequences of those definitions and rules. 

Just as logical syntax, or pure syntax, was conceived as a 
logical as distinct from empirical theory, concerned with the 
formulation of the general forms which must be taken by the 
syntactical rules operative in the construction of any language, 
without reference to the actual characteristics of particular 
historically constituted languages, so pure semantics is also 
conceived of as a purely logical theory, concerned with the 
general form which must be taken by semantical rules—once 
again without reference to any actual language. 

3. DESIGNATION AND TRUTH 

From the purely syntactical point of view, says Carnap, a 
language is characterised by its “rules of formation and trans¬ 
formation”. 

The rules of formation are the rules which state how the signs 
employed in the language may be combined to form sentences. 
The rules of transformation^ which correspond to the rules of 
deductive inference, are the rules which state how sentences 
may be combined and one derived from another. 

Thus it is a “rule of formation” that a subject-sign, S, may 
be combined with a predicate-sign, P, by means of the copula 
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'‘is”, to form a sentence “S is P”. It is a “rule of transformation” 
that the sentence “This S is P” may be dtnivcd from the 
sentence “Every S is P”. 

The rules of “formation” and “transformation” arc purely 
syntactical: they involve reference only to the connections of 
signs with other signs, not to any connection ol'signs with what 
they designate, or with “meanings”. But when, in addition, the 
semantical point of view is adopted, then there are also assigned 
“rules of designation” and “rules of truth”. 

A rule of designation is a statement indicating what o]3jccts— 
things, properties or relations—a given term in a language is 
being used to designate. The rules of truth indicate under what 
conditions statements in the language are to be classed as 
“true” and under what conditions as “false”. 

In his latest book Meaning and Necessity (1947), Ckirnap states 
as an example the “rule of truth lor the simplest atomic 
sentences”. It is as follows: “An atomic sentence . . . consisting 
of a predicate followed by an individual constant is true if and 
only if the individual to which the individual constant refcas 
possessc^s the property to which the predicate refers”.(*) Fc^r 
example, the “atomic” sentence “Mr. Smith is bald” is 
true if and only if the individual designated by the name 
“Mr. Smith” has the property designatc'd by the predicate 
“bald”. 

The “rules of truth” for what Russell called “molecular” 
sentences (i.e. sentences formed out of two or more “atomic” 
sentences by joining them by connectives such as “and”, “or”, 
“if . . . then” and so on) may be stated, if one understands 
the “rule of truth” for “atomic sentences”. For example, a 
sentence of the form “p or cj” is true “if and only if at least 
one of the two components is true”. (2) 

'Fhus Carnap remarks that the so-called “truth-tables” con¬ 
structed by Wittgenstein were of the nature of semantical 
“truth rules”.(") ^ 

The logical importance of semantics and of semantical rules 
is brought out by Carnap in the following way. 

If “a system of signs” is constructed by the method of giving 
a list of the signs employed, with rules of formation and trans¬ 
formation determining how those signs are allowed to be 

(9 Carnap, Ateariing and Necessity, 1-3. 

(9 Carnap, Ibid, 15. 

(®) Carnap, Introduction to Semantics^ 8. 
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combined in the system, but without assiG^ning any meanini^ to 
them, i.e. without indicating w^hat kind of things they are meant 
to designate, then the system is called a “syntactical system'’ 
or “calculus”. 

Obviously, one cannot he said to understand w^hat the sign- 
combinations of a “calculus” mean, because no meaning has 
been given to them. Nor can it be asked wliether they are true 
or false: they are merely allowable or not allowable in the 
system, 

A meaning is given to the signs and sign-combinations of' a 
“calculus” by the method of adding to it a system of semantical 
rules of designation and truth, i.e. rules which say what the 
different signs signify and under what conditions a combination 
of signs is true or false. Suc:.h a systeui is called ''a semantical 
systCTii”, and it constitutes an “iiiterjn etation” of a syntactical 
system or calculus. 

4. THE PRTNCaPEES OF I.OCIC I 
EOCilCAL TRl'TII, LOGICAE NECESSl'l’Y 

By the introduction of the conce]>tion of' semantics and of 
semantical rules, Oarnap hopes to be able to introduce into the 
‘'analysis of language” an account of' the meaning of our state¬ 
ments— e.g. of’tlie meaning of the* stateincaits and theories of'the 
sciences. For to set out the semantical rules of designation and 
of truth which characterise any system of statements is to explain 
their meaning. “The meaning of a scaitence, its interpretation, 
is determined by the semantical rules”.(*) 

Moreover, semantics is conceived to have the most important 
application in the general sphere of' logic. For, according to 
Clarnap, the introduction of semantical considerations enables 
an account to be given of such conceptions as logical implication, 
validity, logical necessity and so on, which could not receive 
due recognition from the exclusively syntactical standpoint. 
In terms of semantical conceptions, it can now be shown, he 
says, how the truth of one statement necessarily follows from 
the truth of another statement, and how necessarily true 
principles of logic can be formulated, which supply the basis 
for valid procedures of deduction of one statement from 
another. 

Referring to the special question of the principles of logic, 

(q Carnap, Aieaning and Necessity,-p, 10. 
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Carnap says liiat wliiln the “|:)rineiplc of tolerance” (see above, 
pa,t^e K); still applies in the construction of'a calculus, to the 
(expressions of which Jio meaning is assigiuxl, nc\'ert}icless the 
principles ol' logic which apply wlien ruhes designation have 
l)e('n assigned and rukrs liave been laid dowai f'or determining 
under what circunistainx's statements are tiaie or false, arc no 
longer ''a matter of inene ('onvciUion”. d'lie princ ipUes of logic 
are then '^'])r(eclete.rmiued \>y the se.manlical rules ol' dc^signation 
and of truth which are employcxl in constructing any semantical 
syst(an”.(^) 

He makes the same point in his Foundalions of Logic and 
Malhnnalics. 'flic rules of'Jogic, sa) s, can ])c clioseii arbitraiHy, 
and hence are conventional, if ihey are taken as the basis for 
the construction of a calculus, an iiiterprc tation of wliich is to 
be superimposed later. On the (.)ther hand, a system ol’logic is 
not a matt(a’ office (lioice, Init is cith(‘r riglit or wrong, if an 
interpretation of the signs used is given in advance. (-) 

How semantical considerations an* supposed to thiow light 
on the principles of logic may be indicated in the following way. 

In order to construct any system of significant statements, 
we must employ and specify three s(gs of'‘ruKxs”. 

(a) Then- are the rides of designation, according to which the 

terms cm{)loyed stand fur tilings and i'or their properties and 
relations. For example, the rules of designation will say that 
terms Sj, So, S;^, stand for objects; that P3, stand for 

properties of objects; and that R^, Ro, R3, stand lor relations 
between objects. 

(b) There are the rules of formation for constructing sentences 
which state that a particular object has a certain property, or 
stands in a certain relation to other objects; and for constructing 
compound (molecular) sentences and generalisations from 
atomic sentences. For example, the rules of formation will say 
that atomic sentences may be formed by writing “S is P”, or 
by writing ‘‘ISj is R to S2”; that compound or molecular sentences 
may be formed by combining atomic sentences by means of the 
connecting words “and”, “or”, “if . . . then”, etc.; and that 
generalisations may be formed by the operations effected by 
the words “all” and “some”. 

(c) There are the rules of truth, which say under what conditions 
atomic sentences are true, and under what conditions compound 

(^) Carnap, Introduction to Semantics, 39. 

(®) Carnap, Foundations of Logic and Mathematics, 12. 
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sentences and generalisations are true. For example, the rules 
of truth will say that “S is P” is true whenever the object 
designated by has the property designated by “P”; that 
“if S is Pj, then S is Pg” is true so long as it is not the 
case that the objet:! designated by “S” has the property 
designated by ‘‘P/’ but lacks the property designated by “Pg”; 
that '‘all P/s are Po’s’' is true so long as there is no object which 
has the property designated by “P/’ but lacks the property 
designated by ‘To”; and so on. 

When, in addition to syntactical rules of formation, the rules 
of designation and of truth are specified—when, in other words, 
w e are dealing, not just with a “‘calculus” but with a "semantical 
system”—then, Carnap now^ maintains, the principles of logic 
become no longer a matter of free (hoice but can be shown to 
be necessary, i.e. to be necessary truths. Their logical necessity 
arises, he says, from the fact that the semantical rules em¬ 
ployed in constructing significant statements by themselves 
suffice for (‘stablishing their truth.(^) d'he principles of form¬ 
al logic are analytic consequences of the semantical rules 
employed in giving meaning to our statements, and can 
therefore be understood as themselves always and necessarily 
true. 

For example, t<ike the principle of formal logic which says 
that "if all P/s are Pg’s, and if all Pg’s are Pa’s, then all 
Pj’s are P.^’s” (which is one of the figui'es of the Aristotelian 
syllogism). Given the rules of designation which state how the 
expressions "P” stand for properties of objects, plus the rules 
of truth which state under wdiat circumstances sentences con¬ 
structed by means of the expressions "all” and "if . . . then” 
are true, then it follows that the above principle must be true 
always and under all circumstances: it is necessarily true and 
cannot ever be false, and this results simply from the semantical 
rules. MTus instead of being arbitrary syntactical conventions, 
the principles of logic are now, from the point of view of 
semantics, characterised as necessary truths. 

I'hus the principles of formal logic, which Carnap, from his 
previous purely syntactical point of view, described as arbitrary 
conventions, are now asserted by him to be necessary truths. 
He calls them "L-true”, which is shorthand for "logically true”. 
An "L-true” statement, a principle of formal logic, requires no 
empirical verification. For its truth follows from the very rules 

(0 Carnap, Aleaning and Necessity^ 2. 
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of designation and rules of truth of the semantical system to 
which it belongs. 

I proceed to some critical observations about these general 
principles of semantics which Carnap has now formulated, and 
which lie at the basis of the preseuit endeavours of logical 
empiricism to develop a philosophical analysis of science. 

5. THE METAPHYSICAL AND DIALECTICAL WAYS OF THINKING 

In introducing the conceptions of semantics, C'arnap noted 
that “many em})iricists” had expressed the Ibar that semantical 
discussion would lead to “metaphysics”. It was an axiom of 
logical positivism, at the time when it concxmied itself cxclusiv^cly 
with syntax, that one should speak only of the relations of 
sentences with other sentences, and m'vcr of the relations 
between sentences and the objects releried to. Semantics lifts 
this ban. Carnap expressed the opinion that, nevertheless, 
“metaphysic s” could still be avoided. 

But the outcome shows, I believe, that tlune were solid 
grounds for the expectation that he would become entangled in 
metaphysics as a result of his method ol‘semantical investigation. 
1 shall try to show in what way Carnap's semantics is entangled 
in metaphysics. 

But it now becomes neccssai^' to discuss what we mean by 
“metaphysics”, and particularly by the use of this term as a 
term of criticism. I am not aware thiit logical positivists luxvc 
ever defined their own use of it very exactly. 

What is Metaphysics ? 

Many philosophers agree nowadays that “metaphysics” is 
something to be avoided. But the word is vague and ambiguous, 
and if it is to be used as a term of criticism, then it is important 
to clarify the sense in which it is so used. 

Historically, the term “metaphysics” derives from Aristotle, 
whose treatise on the subject which he called “first philosophy” 
came to be known as “metaphysics” because it came after his 
physics in the order of his collected works. He defined it as 
“a science which investigates being as being and the attributes 
which belong to it in virtue of its own nature”, adding that it 
was concerned primarily with substance, “of which the 
philosopher must grasp the principles and causes”.(^) 

(^) Aristotle, Metaphysics^ Book 4, Chaps. 1-2. 
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When modern empiricists speak about “metaphysics” they 
often seem to have rather vaguely in mind the kind of thing 
Aristotle referred to as “first philosophy”. 'Jlius they characterise 
as “metaphysics” any attempt to arrive at a very wide generalisa¬ 
tion about the world, or to describe the “essential nature of the 
real” or “the substance of things”. This, they say, cannot be 
done and should not be attempted; and so the word “meta¬ 
physics” acquires with them its derogatory significance. 

Such a characterisation of “metaphysic s” clearly derives from 
John LocTe, whose ideas have had great influence in modern 
empiricism. For he may be said to have been expressing 
“anti-metaphysical” concc4:)ti()iis, in this sense, when he wrote 
that we can form no idea of “the secret abstract nature of 
substance in general”—for he was saying that it is impossible 
to work out any accurate idea of the nature of substance 
as such.(^) 

Such an attempt, howex er, to define “metaphy^sics” in terms 
of its subject-matter, is hardly satisfactory. For in a sense all 
science, as well as philosophy, is concerned with the substance 
of things and with the nature of the world. If, then, to speak 
of the substance of things and the nature of the world is 
“metaphysical”, then science itself has a “metaphysical” 
tendency. 

It may be said that “metaphysics” is not concerned, as arc 
the various empirical sciences, with particular things or 
particular parts or aspects of the world, but with “being as 
being”, that is to say, with attempting very wide generalisations 
about the world, which go beyond anything coming within the province 
of any of the special sciences. 

However, to say this only conceals a very important 
distinction, namely, the distinction between a wide philosophical 
generalisation which is based on experience and the results of the 
sciences, and which we attempt to justify and are prepared to modify 
in the light of experience and science, and one which is not so based but 
which is of a dogmatic, speculative or a-priori character, Aristotle, it 
is true, made no such distinction when he originally defined 
“first philosophy”; but the progress of science during the 
intervening two thousand years has made such a distinction 
highly relevant today. 

I conclude that the use of the term “metaphysics” to cover 
any and every attempt at generalisation about the nature of 

(^) Locke, Essay on the Human Understanding, Book II. 
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the world is not a hclpliil use of this term in contemporaiy 
|jhilos(.>})hy. It is l)oth vague and misleading. And it is in fact 
employed simply as a convenient device or stereotype for branding as a 
metaphysician" anyone ivho is not prepared to accept the positivist 
theory of knmvledge and the positivist interpretation of science. It com¬ 
pletely fails to distinguish between that type of philosophical generalisation 
which is scientifically valid and useful^ and that type which is not. 
If ^"metaphysics^' is to be used as a term of criticism^ it will be best 
to reserve its application to the latter type of generalisation. 

This means that we should seek to c haracterise metaphysics, 
not as comprising cveiy generalisation about the nature of the 
world, but as a generalisation of a dc'Tnite type, or as a definite 
way of thinking. In contrast to the loose use of the term by 
c'onteinjiorary empiricists, this is how it was defined by Engels, 
and this is how il is usc^d in contemporary scieutihe or dialectical 
materialism. 

What, then, is the metaphysical way of thinking, w^hose pro- 
(liu:ts are to be characterised and criticised as ‘‘metaphysics” ? 

I'aigcls, in his Anti-Duhring^ characterised the metaphysical 
way of thinking by examining its historical routs, how it arose. 

“When we reflect on nature, or the history of mankind, or 
our own intellectual activity,” he wrote, “the first picture 
presented to us is of an endless maze of' relations and inter¬ 
actions, in which nothing remains what, where and as it was, 
but everything moves, changes, comes into being and passes 
out of existence. This primitive, naive, yet intrinsically correct 
conception of the w'orld was that of ancient Greek philosophy, 
and was first clearly formulated by Heraclitus: everything is and 
also is not, for everything is in flux, is constantly changing, 
constantly coming into being and passing away. But this con¬ 
ception, correctly as it covers the general character of the 
picture of phenomena as a whole, is yet inadequate to explain 
the details of which this total picture is composed; and so long 
as we do not understand these, w^e also have no clear idea of the 
picture as a whole. In order to understand these details, we 
must detach them from their natural and historical corinectioiis, 
and examine each one separately, as to its nature, its special 
causes and effects, etc. . . .” 

Engels goes on to say that the metaphysical way of thinking 
arises out of the very achievement of scientific methods of 
thought. 

“The analysis of nature into its individual parts,” he continues, 
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‘'the grouping of the different natural processes and natural 
objects into definite classes, tlie study of the internal anatomy 
of organic liodies in their manifold forms—these were the 
fundamental conditions of* the gigantic strides in our knowledge 
of nature which have been made during the last four hundred 
years. But this method of* investigation has also left us as a 
legacy the habit of* observing natural objects and natural 
processes in their isolation, detached from the whole vast 
interconnection of things; and therefore not in their motion but 
in their repose; not as essentially changing but as fixed constants; 
not in their life, but in their death. And when . . . this way of 
looking at things was transferred from natural science to 
philosophy, it produced the specific limitations of . . . the 
metaphysical mode of thought.” (^) 

In his Feuerbach he characterises the metaphysical way of 
thinking as a way of thinking which regards ‘'things as given, 
fixed and stable,” which ‘'accepts things as finished ()l)jects” 
and tries to know ''What each particular thing 

Metaphysics, then, may be said to take its origin from certain universal 
and necessary functions of scientific thought, namely, abstraction and 
classification. 

'Jo think at all it is necessary to abstract. It is necessary to 
separate out certain objects for consideration, to detach them 
as separate and distinc t objects c^f thought from the total flux 
of becoming in which we live our lives. Indeed, this prexess of 
abstraction, and the resulting classification, takes place in the 
activity of* perception itself', cnen before anything of' the nature 
of rellcTtivc thinking arises. And in reflective thinking it becomes 
necessary, in order to obtain any scientific and detailed con- 
c eption ol the world, or of any part or aspect of it which 
concerns us, to carry forward this process of abstraction by 
distinguishing the main kinds of things with which w'c are 
conc:erned, classifying them, distinguishing their various pro¬ 
perties and thc! various kinds of relationship into which they 
enter. 

This is how we think, and this universal character of thinking 
is embodied in the very structure of language. 

But when we abstract and classify and assign the properties 
of things—which we have to do, in order to think at all—it 
nc:eds to be remembered that the objects which we separate out 
(9 l:^ngt'Is, Anti-Duhringy pp. 27 -28. 

(“) Engels, Feuerbach, p. 55 (ray italics). 
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in thought do not exist in separation—that they are changeable 
and come into existence and cease to exist; that their properties 
depend on circumstances; that a given thing may turn into 
something else; and that the principles of classification which 
we adopt, useful as they may be for the purposes originally 
intended, may under certain circumstances break down and 
need to be revised. 

It is extremely easy, however, to adopt a habit of thought 
which ignores all this, and docs not take it into account. And it 
is from such a habit of thought that metaphysics arises. 

Metaphysics arises ivhen we try to generalise our picture of the worlds 
and when in doing so we speak as though to the things which we think 
of in abstraction there corresponded things which exist in abstraction, 
and which have their own fixed nature independent of other things and 
of their own corning into being and ceasing to exist; as though to the 
properties which we assign to things there corresponded just so many 
fixed properties ivhich everything must either have or not have; and as 
though to the classijicatory distinctions which we make there corresponded 
rigid and impassable antitheses between things. 

Metaphysical generalisation in philosphy may be described as that 
kind of generalisation which tries to comprehend the world in a single 
formula, of the sort which says that the world consists of things of such 
and such a kind, whose nature is marked off, circumscribed and delimited 
in terms of fixed categories, and which exist in a fixed framework of 
relationships. 

Typical of the metaphysical way of thinking, for instance, is 
the time-honoured controversy of monism and pluralism, at 
least in the way it is commonly presented, as a controversy 
between metaphysicians who say that the world is a single 
substance, which they endeavour to characterise, and whose 
internal structure they seek to describe by means of' some 
formula; and those who say that the world is an aggregate of 
many substances, each of which has its own characteristic and 
clearly defined properties and which co-exist in a definite 
system of relationships. 

Again, when it is said that metaphysics is c:onccrned with 
“being as such” or with “the ultimate nature of reality”, it is 
the production of such metaphysical formula; that is usually in 
question. Philosophers have wanted to say that everything that 
exists has precisely such and such a character, or that the whole 
flux of change and becoming which is presented to us in our 
perceptions is produced by certain definite and fixed types of 

H 
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interaction between certain definite and fixed types of things. 

It may be remarked that in the passage which I quoted 
above, Engels referred specifically to the production of meta¬ 
physical generalisations in modern scientific and philosophical 
thought. This type of generalisation was, however, already well 
reprcs(aitcd in Greek philosophy, where it arose for the reasons 
which he assigned for metaphysics—namely, from the first 
attempts at “the analysis of nature into its individual parts”, 
'rims, Ibr example, the Greek atomists constructed a generalisa¬ 
tion ai'cording to which everything that happens is the result 
of movements and collisions of atoms in the void. Their formula 
was that the world consists of a void containing indestructible 
atoms in eternal motion. 'Ehis metaphysical type of materialism 
has also found its places in modern philosophy. It is known as 
mechanistic materialism, for mechanism is a form of metaphysics. 

Again, I pointed out above that Locke thought he was 
formulating an anti-metaphysical conc(q)tion when he said that 
we cannot inquire into ''the secret nature of substance”; and 
the same applies to Kant when he distinguished the unknowable 
“thing-in-itsclf” from the ‘'phenomenon”. Nevertheless, it may 
now be stated that they were both continuing to think meta¬ 
physically. rhey were drawing a purely metaphysical distinction 
between the "substance”, what a thing is “in itself,” and the 
lolality of its properties and relations and what it is “for us”. 

Dialectics versus Aletaphysics 

Such, then is metaph) sics. And it is contrasted by Engels to 
dialectics. It is precisely in the dialectical way of thinking 
that the limitations of' the metaphysical way of thinking are 
overcom(\ 

Dialectics, said Engels, is that way of thinking, “which 
grasps things and their images, ideas, essentially in their inter¬ 
connection, in their sef|uence, their movement, their birth and 
death. . . .”(^) 

While the metaphysical way of thinking owes its origin to science, 
nevertheless the development of science itself shows the way to overcome 
the metaphysical way of thinking. “The revolution which is being 
forced upon theoretical natural science. . . .is of such a kind 
that it must bring the dialectical character of natural events 
more and more to the consciousness even of those empiricists 
who are most opposed to it. The old rigid antitheses, the sharp, 
(^) Engels, Anti-Duhring, p. 29. 
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impassible dividing lines are more and more disappearing. . . . 
The recognition that these antithes(!s and distinctions are in fact 
to be found in nature, but only with relative validity, and that, 
on the other hand, their imagined rigidity and absoluteness 
have been introduced into nature only by our minds— 
this recognition is the kernel ol‘ the dialectical conception of 
nature.” (*) 

The dialectical way of thinking, in contrast to metaphysics, 
has at its foundation “the great basic thought that the world is 
not to be comprehended as a complex ol‘ ready-made things, 
but as a complex of processes, in whicli things apparently stable 
no less than their mind images in our heads, the concepts, go 
»through an uninterrupted change of coming into being and 
passing away. . . .”(-) 

Dialectics rests on the conceptioji “that nature does not just 
exist, but comes into being and passes away, . . .”(‘^) On this basis 
it can be seen that no formula can be valid wTich describes the 
world in terms of' a system of meta})hysical categories. 

Empiricists have been in the habit of' contrasting their own 
empirical point of view to the fantasies of metaphysicians. But 
it can now be seen that this contrast is false. An empirical philosophy 
can be just as metaphysical as a philosophy which is avowedly based on 
a-priori speculations. In fact, the metaphysical way of thinking 
has been more in evidence amongst so-called empiricists than 
among any other class of philosophers. And this has been 
demonstrated throughout the whole history of modern 
empiricism. 

The empiricist Locke, for instance, formulated the rigid, 
metaphysical distinction between “primary and secondary^ 
qualities”, and between the unknowable “substance” and its 
knowable properties and relations. When Berkeley criticised these 
Lockean distinctions as metaphysical, he only paved the way 
to more metaphysics. Alter him came the metaphysical analysis 
of pure experience into its components, already begun by 
Locke—into sepanite impressions and ideas, which were com¬ 
bined together according to certain rules; into sensations and 
“sense-data”. And this has given rise to a flood of metaphysical 
speculation during the last hundred years, from Mach’s “neutral 
monism”, according to which the “elements” of the world arc 

(9 Ibid, pp. 17-19. 

(^) Engels, Feuerbach, p. 54. 

(®) Engels, Dialectics of Nature, p. 9. 
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separate sensations, to Wittgenstein’s theory that the world 
consists of ‘‘atomic facts’', each oi' which “can be the case or 
not be the case, and everything else remain the samc”.(^) 

Thus the endeavour to encompass the known world within the frame- 
work of a metaphysical formula has been the constant preoccupation of 
empiricists^ right up to the present day\ and finds its negation only in 
dialectics-in dialectical materialism. 

At th(‘ same time, the empiricists are ccjually wrong in 
thinking that any and every attempt to arrive^ at a conceptual 
representation of “the nature of th(‘ objective world” is inevitably 
metaphysical—that to speak ol' “the reality oi' the physical 
world” and so on is metaphysics. I'rue, such a theoretical 
enterprise may be approac hed in a metaphysical way and lead 
to metaphysical conclusions. But such an enterprise need not be 
approached metaphysically. On the contrary, as Engels has 
pointed out, “an exact representation of the universe, of its 
evolution and that oi' mankind, as well as of the reflection of 
this evolution in the human mind, can . . . only be built up 
in a dialectical way, taking constantly into account the general 
actions and reactions of becoming and ccxising to be, of* pro¬ 
gressive or retrogressive c hanges”. (-) 

Oi' course, suc h a dialectical vcprcscnlation c^i' reality eimnot 
be spun out of the heads oi' philc)sc)j)h(‘rs, but must be based on 
experience and the results oi' science. “To me”, said Ihigels, 
“there could be no question of building the laws oi'dialectics 
into nature, but of discovering them in it and cwolving them 
from it(‘^). . . . Nature is the test of dialectics.”('^) 

Moreover, it c annot be complete and final, in the w^ay that 
so many metaphysical “systems” have* claimed to be. “A system 
of natural and historical knowledge w^hich is all-embracing and 
final for all time is in contradiction to the fundamental laws of 
dialcctic:al thinking,” WTote Engels; but went on to add: 
“which, however, far I'rom exeduding, on thc‘ contrary includes, 
the idea that the systematic knowledge of the universe can make 
giant strides from generation to generation.”(^) 

I'his discussion of the nature of metaphysics leads, then, to 
the following conclusion. Positivistic empiricists have regarded as 
metaphysical any attempt to form a conceptual representation of the 

(b Wittgenstein, Traclulus L(\qic()-Philosophicus, 1.21. 

(0 Engels, Anii-DuhritiP, pp. 20-20. 

{‘)Up.29 

(‘) Ihid, p. 31. 
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nature of the objective world, But^ on the contrary, from accumulating 
scientific knowledge we do gain such a representation, which is dialectical 
not metaphysical in character. 

Metaphysics is correctly regarded rather as the attempt to 
Slim up the nature oi thc world, or of any particular part of the 
world which is being investigated, under some formula of the 
sort which says that there exist certain definite things, each 
with its own fixed nature and properties, marked off and distinct 
from one another and co-c^xisting and interacting in some fixed 
(Vamework of relationships. In this sense, empirical philosophy 
itself has always bornt^ a metaphysical character. And, as I shall 
now indicate, its latest excursions into ‘‘semantics” prove no 
^ exception. 

6. PURE SEMANTICS AND PURE METAPHYSICS 

In semantics, Oarnap speaks of the relation of designation in 
which a sign or exjiression stands to that which it designates, 
and he distinguishes signs on the one hand I’rom “designata” 
on the otlnu' hand. 

He provides a list of the principal sorts of signs (nnployed in 
language, with the corresponding designata. The signs include 
“individual constants”, “predicates of degree i” and “predi¬ 
cates of degree 2 . . to which are correlated as designata, 
“individuals”, “properties” and “relations”. He also says that 
to a combination of signs constituting a sentence there is 
correlated a “proposition” and that a sentence designates a 
proposition. All the designata -individuals, properties, relations 
and propositions—he calls “entities”.(^) 

In Meaning and Necessity he speaks with a certain air of 
embarrassment about the “entities” which are designated by 
signs. “The term ‘entity’ is frequently used in this book. I am 
aware of the metaphysical connotations associated with it, but 
I hope that the reader will be able to leave them aside and to 
take the word in the simple sense in which it is meant 
here. . . 

Now there is, of course, an obvious comrnonsense way of 
speaking in which a name such as “John” is used to stand for a 
particular individual, and in which a predicate such as “bald- 
headed” is used to designate a property of such an individual, 

(q Carnap, Introduction to Semantics, 6. 

(*) Carnap, Meaning and Necessity, p. a2. 
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and in which a sentence, “John is bald-headed”, means or 
expresses a proposition, i.e. the same proposition as is expressed 
by some different sentence in another language, e.g. ‘Jean 
est chauve”. Carnap appears to be appealing to his readers to 
understand his words in nothing but this plain comrnonsense 
way. 

He calls it “simple”—but yet its simplicity is problematic. 
As laigels said about comrnonsense “Sound comrnonsense, 
respectable fellow as he is within the homely precincts of his 
own four walls, has most wonderful adventures as soon as he 
ventures into the wide world”.(*) And it is a fact that the 
usages of comrnonsense no longer suffice when we enter into 
philos(jphical discussions. On the contrary, obscurities and con¬ 
tradictions concealcxl within the commonsense standpoint then 
manifest themselves and have to be dealt with. 

Carnap himself already shows that he is transgressing the 
bounds of commonseaisc expression when he begins to speak of 
“entities”—for it is not commonsense, it is not ordinary usage, 
to speak of properties or relations or propositions as “entities”. 

Indeed, a classification of‘ the “entities” which compose the 
world, and which wc designate by our speech expressions, is 
essentially and inescapably a “metaphysical enterprise”. And in 
such an enterprise Carnap has willy-nilly entanghtd himself- 
just as his more cautious empiricist friends warned him would 
happen. 

In fact, in turning to semantics, C^arnap has entangled himself 
in precisely the metaphysics which it was the achievement of 
Russell and Wittgenstein to have introduced into modern 
formal logic. 

Russell gave this metaphysical theory the name of “logical 
atomism”. According to this view, there arc three sorts of 
ultimate components of the world - things, properties and 
relations; and these ultimate components are combined together 
in so-called “atomic facts” of the form that a certain thing has 
a certain pioperty, or that certain things are related together 
by a cca'taiii r(!lation. Wittgenstein began his Tractaius Logico- 
Philosophicus by observing that the world is the totality of atomic 
facts—an atomic fact being a combination of “simple objects”, 
which “form the substance of the world”, every atomic fact 
being independent of every other. 

This “logical atomism” provides a classical example of the 

(’) Kngels, Anti-Duhring, p. 28. 
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metaphysical way of thinking; and Carnap, as a result of his 
semantical investigations, is now repeating it. He is using a 
philosophical language which describes the world as being 
composed of individuals and their properties and relations — 
and he freely adds other “entities” besides, such as propositions, 
which Russell and Wittgenstein never admitted into their own 
scheme. Carnap is explaining how we construct “atomic 
sentences” out of signs designating the “entities”, and then 
how we construct compound sentences, generalisations, and so 
on. The truth ol' “atomic” sentences depends on whether the 
“entities” arc actually combined in the way the corresponding 
signs are combined in the sentence, and the truth of* other 
sentences depends on that of the atomic sentences. 

This metaphysical scheme, which forms an integral part of 
Carnap’s general semantics, culminates in the semantical 
concept of “state-description” which he has introduced into his 
Meaning and Necessity, 

Carnap speaks of a language, or semantical system, Sj, which 
contains signs designating individuals, and other signs designating 
their properties and relations. From these signs atomic sentences 
are constructed. 'Fhc atomic sentences may then be grouped 
into sets, called “state-descriptions”, each of which “obviously 
gives a complete description of a possible state of the universe 
of individuals with respect to all properties and relations 
expressed by predicates of the system. Thus the state-descriptions 
represent Leibniz’s possible worlds or Wittgenstein’s possible 
states of affairs”.(*) 

Carnap continues: “There is one and only one state-description 
which describes the actual state of the universe; it is that which 
contains all true atomic sentences. . . .A sentence of any form 
is true if and only if it holds in the true state-description”. 

He then goes on to explain that “a sentence is logically true 
if it holds in all state-descriptions”, corresponding to “Leibniz’s 
conception that a necessary truth must hold in all possible 
worlds”. 

Thus we have the conception that “the actual state of the 
universe” is described in a collection of “atomic sentences”; and 
that there are many, indeed an infinite number, of possible 
states of the universe, of which only one is privileged 
to be actual. Later Carnap considers (without, however, 
decisively embracing) the conception that “there is only one 

(^) Carnap, Meaning and Necessity, pp. 9-10. 
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fact, the totality of the actual world, past, present and 
future”.(^) And the laws of logic are distinguished in that 
they hold, not only of the actual world, but “of all possible 
worlds”. 

Such is the metaphysics in which the general theory of 
semantics becomes involved. 

Logical positivism sought an escape from metaphysics by refusing to 
speak about the world and the relation of thought with its objects. That 
refusal led to such absurdities that the ban was lifted. And the 
empiricists have immediately fallen back again into barren disaissions 
of metaphysics. 


7 . THE “analysis OF MEANING” 

The difficulty which entangles those empiricists who engage 
in “pure semantics” is that of formulating the nature of the 
rules of designation and truth which determine meaning. They 
consider a language of' a given structure, containing individual 
constants and predic ates of various degre^es (simpler properties 
and relations of x arious orders) and have to d(\scribc the rules 
whereby those terms designate various “entities”, and whereby 
sentences are true or false depending on the actual arrangement 
of the “entities”. 

In Meaning and Necessity Clarnap discusses a variety of 
“methods” for formulating the rules f)f semantics, “d'he dilferent 
conceptions of other authors discussed in this book,” he writes, 
“for instance, those of Frege, Russell, Church and Qijine, 
concerning semantical problems, that is, problems of meaning, 
extension, naming, denotation and the like, have sometimes been 
regarded as different theories, so that one of them at most 
could be right W’hile the others must be false. I regard these 
conceptions and my own rather as different methods. . . . 
Our diffcTences are mainly practical differences concerning the 
choice of a method for semantical analysis. Methods, unlike 
logical statements, are never final. For any method of semantical 
analysis which someone proposes, somebody else will find 
improvements, that is, changes which will seem preferable to 
him and many others.”(2) 

I will not attempt to follow him in discussing the numerous 
complications into which these various “methods” lead their 

(^) Carnap, AJeanirig and Necessity, p. 29. 

( 2 ) Ibid, p. Q04. 
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authors. He opens up a prospect of endless experimentation with 
semantical methods, to keep academic philosophers gainfully 
employed for generations. But what he and the others are up 
against all the time is that the world does not analyse out 
metaphysically into such “entities” as they discuss, because “in 
the last analysis nature’s process is dialectical and not meta¬ 
physical”. (^) And so whatever “method” they adopt in working 
out “different conceptions concerning meaning, extension, 
naming, denotation and the like”, the result is always some 
metaphysical scheme. 

Source of the trouble may be found in the conception of the 
three “dimensions” of the functioning of signs, and of the three 
. corresponding distinct fields of investigation, pragmatics, 
syntax and semantics. 

They want to study the semantical “analysis of meaning in 
language” as a separate and distinct field of investigation, i.e. 
as the field of investigation of the relationship of signs to what 
they signify. But signs and combinations of signs only signify 
in so far as they are used for purposes ol' communication by 
definite groups of people; and what they signify, and how they 
signify, is conditioned by the context of their employment and 
the human ends which their employment serves. 

We speak, for example, of things and properties and relations. 
But this logical structure of language—which is exemplified in 
the many different grammatical and syntactical mannerisms 
of actual historically constituted languages —is the product of a 
long evolution. It is a product of man’s efforts to organise 
society and to dominate nature. The way in which we distinguish 
and characterise things, iind abstrac t their properties and 
relations—in short, the formation of concepts and their use— 
is the way in which objective material reality has come to be 
reflected in our thought-representation of it, conditioned by the 
human ends of communication and expression which our 
language serves in the whole process of social evolution, and by 
the interaction of men with the external world. It is not a 
mirror-image of the existence of “things, properties and rela¬ 
tions” as ready-made “entities”. 

According to Marx, “the ideal is nothing else than the 
material world reflected by the human mind and translated into 
forms of thought.” (^) The semantical positivists, on the other 

(*) Engels, Anti-Duhringt p. 29. 

(*) Marx, Capital^ Preface to the Second Edition. 
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hand, are content to take “the ideal*’, as expressed in the 
logical structure of the most developed languages, as something 
given, fixed and ultimate—^to be taken “in itself” and not in 
its interconnections, origin and historical development. And 
then, when they come to speak of the meaning of language and 
the designation of terms, they postulate metaphysical “entities” 
corresponding to the elements of the logical structure. Considering 
language in an abstract way^ as a system of signs, they seek to analyse 
the relation of signs to what they designate; and all they can do is 
postulate a metaphysical ''entity'' whenever they ivant to find a designa¬ 
tion, and invent "rules" correlating these "entities" with the signs which 
are supposed to designate them. 

But to understand “the problems concerning meaning, 
extension, naming, denotation and the like” which are involved 
in the significant use of language, it is necessary to consider the 
way in which language is historically constituted, and the 
human purposes it serves. It will not do to consider a language 
of a particular structure in isolation, and to try to invent 
“methods” for formulating its “semantic rules”. All such 
“methods” can only result in metaphysical fantasies. These 
metaphysical fantasies arc in fact the products of the basically 
idealist approach to the “analysis ol' language” which is 
characteristic of “logical” idealism in all its forms, and which is 
by no means “corrected” by the addition of semantical to 
syntactical ‘ ‘investigation’’. 

To the “methods” of the “logical” idealists may be counter- 
posed the method of dialectical materialism. Dialectical 
materialism is by no means unconcerned with the problem of 
the “analysis of meaning in language”. But dialectical materialism 
demands that language shall be considered in its actual historical 
development, as an "essential tool of human association",{^) as a means 
of communication, expressing the reflection of the material world by the 
human mind and its translation into forms of thought. 

It is important to study language, and what is involved in the 
meaning function of language, just because it is “the essential tool 
of human association” and we do need to understand the nature 
and functions of such a tool. Many errors arc connected with 
the misuse of language. But if language itself is understood 
materialistically, then it is understood that formal misuses 
of language do not arise merely from ignorance of seman¬ 
tics, but belong to the use of language as a tool of human 

(^) Gaud well: Illusion and Reality, p. 139. 
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association, and have their roots in human association. 

The logical idealists have investigated semantics, the meaning 
function of language, only to falsify it. They have I'alsified it, 
in the first place, by the principle that the meaning of a state¬ 
ment is its mode of verification in experience, which leads to 
subjectivism and solipsism. And they have now falsified it, in 
the second place, by the doctrine that we give meaning to signs 
by stipulating rules of designation, i.e. by saying that there is 
an “entity”, a certain thing, property or relation, which is 
designated by each sign to which a meaning is to be given. 

Thus this idealist semantics represents a mixture of subjectivism and 
metaphysics. Considering language and its formal structure in isolation 
from the real development of language, it teaches, in the first place, that 
statement is limited to the recording and correlation of observations. 
It teaches, in the second place, that this recording and correlation of 
observations is to be done in terms of a rigid, metaphysical schematism. 



SEMANTICS APPLIED IN SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS 


1 . THE PROMISE OF “SEMANTIC DISCIPIJNe” 

A great deal has been claimed for semantics—much more 
than would appear from Carnap’s recent logical treatises. For it 
is supposed not merely to be a “discipline” which helps to 
interpret and clarify science by analysing the semantical as well 
as syntactical rules of scientific language, but to be a new 
doctrine which can pro\ e the salvation of humanity. 

Before Carnap and his fellow “logical” idealists took it in 
hand and began to reduce it, after their own style, to the bare 
bones of a formal theory, there weic* already protagonists of 
semantics in the United States who disseminated it in more 
popular form. One of th(j principal prophets of semantics is 
Stuart Chase, who, in The Tyranny of ]Vords^ describes it as 
“heady, exciting stuff',” and undertakes to tell his readers 
“what it has done for me personally in laying ghosts and 
sharpening meaning, and what it might do for men in general 
if enough of them could become acquainted with the 
discipline.” (^) 

The misuse of language, which occurs when people do not 
understand the nature of the semantic rules governing meaning 
in language, leads, it is asserted, to many social evils and social 
conflicts, f or people do not merely talk nonsense, but they get 
emotionally carried away by it and fight one another about it, 
when if only they would talk sense and learn to understand one 
another their conflicts could be smoothed over. Once get clear 
as to the meaning function of language, and get used to making 
only statements with a clear meaning, and conflicts will be 
resolved, fanaticism will be overcome. Hence semantics is brought 
fonvarf not merely as an abstract logical theory^ but as a new weapon 
of social reform and an instrument for human progress. 

With the aid of semantics, Stuart Chase diagnoses the causes 
of some of' the principal ills afflicting contemporary capitalist 
society and propounds a method of cure. 

Stuart Chase has always, so he tells us, been a reformer. 

(^} Stuart Chase, 'Fhe Tyranny of Words, p. lo. 

io8 
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Indeed, he was once a very active one. “As a young reformer,” 
h(^ writes, “I had organised meetings, written pamphlets, 
prepared lectures, concocted programmes, spread publicity with 
enthusiasm.” But he became disillusioned, because he found 
that “the apathy of the unconverted was as colossal as it was 
baffling. As the years went by it became apparent that I was 
largely wasting my time. 'I’he message—and 1 still believe it 
wirs a human and kindly message -had not got through; 
communication was blocked,”(^) 

This disheartening experience led him to the conclusion that 
he was reforming the wrong thing, fighting the wrong enemy. 
If “communication was blocked”, he decided that this must be 
due to a fault in the tools of communication —words. It was no 
use struggling for reforms if people could not understand you, 
and if you yourself did not possess the necessary technique for 
making what you had to say clear and comprehensible. What 
had first to be reformed was the use of words, and the enemy to 
be fought was “bad language”. 

“I had long been awan' of the alarming futility of‘ most of 
the literature dedicated to economic and social reform,” he 
writes. ( 2 ) And so he ceased to dedicate his efforts to “economic 
and social reform” and dedicated them to semantics instead. 
Semantics could achieve the improvement of human relations 
which “economic and social reform” (in the United States at 
least) had failed to achieve. 

Name is not the Tiling'^ 

For Stuart Chase, it is a first principle of semantics that 
“the name is not the thing”. 

“The senses of man,” he writes, “receive a sign from the 
outside world” and “to the thing which this sign indicates 
human beings in due course give a name. But the name is not 
the thing. The thing is nameless and nonverbal.” (^) 

In expounding and developing this principle. Chase borrows 
extensively from the long book. Science and Sanity^ written by 
C^ount Alfred Korzybski, who was, he informs us, “the first 
pioneer to help me”, and under whose guidance “I looked for 
the first time into the awful depths of language. . . .”(^) 

(^) Ibid, p. 3. 

(2) Ibid, p. 2. 

(•^) Ibid, p. 25. 

(*) Ibid, p. 4, 
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At the bottom of these “awful depths” is to be dimly discerned 
the “space-time event” which is nonverbal, unspeiikable 
and infinite in its awful complication. With the space-time 
event “the bottom has been reached; this is as far as the language 
mechanism goes. Below lie the meanings of undefined terms, 
which wc somehow know but cannot tell: the nonverbal level, 
where one can point but cannot utter, the very threshold where 
the senses make contact with the outside world. This contact 
comes before language and cannot be spoken.”(^) 

As a result of this contact with the senses, which cannot be 
spoken, the senses receive a sign, which is interpreted as the 
sign of the presence of an object—and to this object we give 
a name. 

To have interpreted the sign given by the senses as the sign 
of an object is called by Korzybski and Chase the first level of 
abstraction. The second level of abstraction is to give the object 
a name. Then comes the third level of abstraction, when we 
connect with the name various “statements or descriptions”, 
designating properties of the object of imnicdiat(! practical 
interest to us. Next, with the fourth level ol' abstraction, we 
make generalisations and inferences about all or some objects 
of a certain kind. And lastly, having got thus far, “abstractions 
can break out in all directions . . . increasingly remote from 
the object. . . .”(2) 

Chase gives as an example the case of a pencil. First there is 
a nonverbal space-time event, which Chase nevertheless tries to 
verbalise as “a mad dance of electrons”. This makes contact 
with our senses, as a result of which we arc aware of the presence 
of an object. {First level of abstraction.) Iben wc give the object 
a name, and say:“This is a pencil”. [Second level of abstraction.) 
Then we begin to make statements about it, such as “This 
pencil is six inches long”. [Third level of abstraction.)T\i^n we 
begin to generalise about pencils, making statements such as: 
“Long pencils are better than short ones”. [Fourth level of 
abstraction.) Finally, having once be.gun to generalise, we go on 
making abstractions of higher and higher orders, such as 
“Pencils are commodities”, “Pencils are products of capitalist 
production”, “Pencils are an essential element of human 
culture”, and so on, and so on, each abstraction becoming “in¬ 
creasingly remote from the object clutched between my fingers”. 

(^) Ibid, p. 25. 

(«) Ibid, p. 56 ff. 
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How, then, does this semantical analysis tie up with the 
diagnosis of the present ills afflicting society ? 

Very simply, says Chase. Most of our troubles have their 
roots in a failure to understand the semantical nature of the 
higher-order abstractions. People do not understand that “the 
name is not the thing”, and instead identify names and things. 
So they believe that all the higher-order abstractions to which 
tliey give utterance are real things. And believing this, they 
behave accordingly—with disastrous results. 

“Abstract terms,” siiys Chase, “are personified to become 
burning, fighting realities.” (^) He gives a whole list of them— 
the Fatherland, the Nation, the Flag, the Constitution, the Law, 
Progress, Fascism, Communism, Liberty, the Masses, Capital 
* and Labour, Wall Street. . . . People mistake these abstract 
words for things, and then they begin to fight one another, 
either for or against these “fabulous concepts”, and terrible 
“conflagrations” arc started. 

“Yet”, says Chase, “if the knowledge of semantics were 
general, and men were on guard for communication Ikilure, the 
conflagration could hardly start”. For “if people were armed 
with semantic understanding, such fabulous concepts could not 
arise”. (2) 

One example which he gives of the dire results of semantical 
error is the occurrence of anti-semitism. “The long agony of the 
people labelled ‘Jews’ is largely caused by semantic confusion”, 
he writes.(®) So the cure for anti-semitism is to give all the 
fascists and their dupes a course in semantics. And then we shall 
find that both fascism and anti-fascism arc semantical errors 
as well. 

It appears, then, that men are set at loggerheads with one 
another, and so come to manage their collective affairs very 
badly, because of their lack of understanding of the semantical 
nature of their own language. Indeed, men are the victims of 
a tyranny-—a tyranny created by themselves, the tyranny of 
words. “Bad language”, the personification of abstractions, is 
the root cause of much evil, and at the same time “most of the 
literature dedicated to economic and social reform” has 
demonstrated its “futility” by failing to attack this evil at its 
root. It is semantics that must come to the rescue, undertaking 

(‘) Ibid, p. 13 

(*) Ibid, p. 15. 

(“) Ibid, p. 230. 
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the noble mission of destroying the tyranny of words and so 
setting men free to live together in peace and amity. 

''Find the ReferenC 

Just as semantics has penetrated to the cause of our troubles 
by its discovery that “the name is not the thing”, so it propounds 
their cure in the slogan—“Find the referent.” 

“The point of eveiy discussion”, writes Chase, “is to find the 
referent. When it is found, emotional factors dissolve in mutual 
understanding. The participants are then starting irom a 
similar ibundation, talking about similar tilings. The disagree¬ 
ment, if it must arise, is grounded on a firm base. It is easier, 
of course, to find the ref erent for ‘oxygen’ than to find referents, 
one or more, for ‘liberty’ or Tcudalism’. If referents for a high- 
order abstraction are impossible to find, further discussion is 
futile. If referents are difficult to locate, that is a bother. But 
they must be found”.(‘) 

'I'he admonition to “find the referent” does not mean, however, 
that we must pursue the reference of' every word and statement 
right down to the “awful depths” of the “space-time event”. 
It means that we must pursue the reference down to the first 
level abstractions —the objects signified by the signs received by 
our senses. Finding the referent means that we must name the ob¬ 
jects which we are talking about, the properties which we assert 
them to hav(! and the relations in which we assert them to stand. 

dims: “We frequently use the abstraction ‘mankind’. What 
is the referent ? Depending soinewhat on tlie conte.xt, or the way 
we use ‘mankind’, the referent is every person who ever lived, 
or every living person, or a sample study of' enough persons to 
warrant limited conclusions about all persons. On the basis of 
persons living today, the referents are Adam,, Adanio, Adam^, 

up to about Adarn^, ouo.^ often in using 

the term have you conijiletely overlooked the parade of Adams, a 
file of men, womiai and children two billion strong which, if 
marching one foot apart, would stretch fifteen times round the 
equator ? This is your referent. Too often have I forgotten it, 
and used ‘mankind’ as a lever to promote a private concept of 
what I wanted men to do or be. There is no entity ‘mankind’. 
Call as briskly as you may, ‘Iley, Mankind, come here!’ and not 
an Adam will answer”.(^) 

(^) Ibid, p. 68. 

(•) Ibid, p. 69. 
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From all this Chase concludes: 

“A good semantic discipline gives the power to separate 
mental machinery from tangible events; makes us conscious of 
abstracting; prevents us from peopling the universe with non¬ 
existent things. . . . 

“Abstractions we must use. But as we use them, we should 
look as it were over their edges and ask: 

‘‘ What is really happening out there ? 

“ How do the facts hang together out there? 

“ What are people really doing out there ? . . . 

“Beware ol* eternal certainties. . . . Ix)ok to the context. 
Find the referent. . . . 

“'Fhe {iroinise oi' semantic discipline lies in broadening the 
base of agreement. . . . Good language alone will not save 
inankind. But seeing the things behind the names will help us 
to understand the structure of the world we live in. Good 
language will help us to communicate with one another about 
the realities ol'our environment, where now we speak darkly in 
alien tongues.”(^) 


2. ABSTRACTIONS AND REALITIES 

Stuart Chase wishes to make out that the “semantic 
disciiiline” leads back to (oncrete realities from meaningless 
abstractions. But is this in fact the case ? On the contrary, the 
very opposite is the case. 

When Chase was, as he informs us, a “social reformer”, he 
was concerned with concrete realities and with the struggle to 
change them. But he turned away from social relbrm and decided 
to try to reform language instead. He turned away f rom the job 
of trying to understand social reality in such a way as to change 
it and took refuge instead in general theorising about words. 

This means that he did just what he says semantics teaches 
not to do. He turned away from reality to “high order 
abstractions” about words. For semantics is, indeed, a veiy 
“high order” abstraction. It is a turning of the mind inwards to 
speculative generalisation about the tools ol'thinking, away from 
thinking about real things. 

And this turning away was a crossing over. Chase left the 
camp of the friends of labour struggling against the tyranny of 
capital, on the pretext that the tyranny of capital was only a 

(') Ibid ^ p. 247 ff. 
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phrase and the real tyranny was ‘'the tyranny of words”. This 
meant that he leh the one camp and joined the other. He 
became, as will appear clearly enough in the sequel, a mouth¬ 
piece of reaction. Where real tyranny exists —and the tyranny of 
monopoly capital is real enough— no-one can render it a better 
service than to say that it does not existy that it is a mere phrasey and 
that men are enslaved, not by other men, but by the words they use. 
This is the service that semantics renders to reaction today. 

In performing this service, semantics is led to attribute a quite 
remarkable power to words. 

Scmanticists are fond of commenting on the errors of primitive 
“word magic”. But they seem themselves to share the belief 
in this magic. How else could Chase believe that the use of the 
word ”Jew” had power to have caused “the long agony of the 
people labelled 'Jews’?” 

Chase stresses the power of all sorts of abstract words to 
influence social behaviour. This semantic doctrine has also 
become a commonplace nowadays in much of the latest “social 
psychology”, which is being extensively peddled in the U.S.A. 
In his Handbook of Social Psychology, Kimball Young devotes 
much attention to the social role of the “stereotypes, cliches, 
slogans and myths” which make up the content of “ideologies”. (’) 

Examples of stereotypes are such words as “nigger” and 
“bolshevik”, which are used in America to lash people 
into fury against “ groups” which are labelled by these 
stereotypes. As for myths: “The most sweeping and dynamic 
economic myth of the i gth Century, of course, was that developed 
by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels.” (^) (Note here the use of 
the cliche, “of course”.) 

Kimball Young says that words used in these ways play a key 
role in fomenting “human conflict”. “A prejudice”, he writes, 
“is a composite of stereotypes, myths and legends in which a 
group label or symbol is used to classify, characterise and define 
an individual or a group considered as a totality. . . . The 
function of prejudice is to facilitate the segregation of opposing 
groups from each other”.(^) 

It is quite true that many abstract words do play an important 
and remarkable social role. We must examine this role. 

Chase says, and Kimball Young and others have developed 

(^) Kimball Young, Handbook of Social Psychology, p. 197. 

(2) Ibid, p. 219. 

(») Ibid, pp. 257-8. 
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the point in terms of “social psycholo^ry”, that abstractions get 
a grip on men’s consciousness and lead them to irrational 
behaviour productive of many social evils and much human 
suffering. But this role of abstract words, this “tyranny of words”, 
is no new discovery of semantics. It has been recognised for a 
long time, and eloquently expressed by many progressive 
writers—by William Blake, for example, when he wrote: 

In every cry of every man, 

In every infant’s cry of fear, 

In every voice, in every ban, 

The mind-forged manacles I hear.(‘) 

But whence these “mind-forged manacles”, and to what do 
^they owe their power? Is it because of‘ the improper use of 
language and men’s ignorance of semantics ? Blake was a poet 
who never gave a thought to semantics, but he already knew 
better than that. These “mind-forged manach s” are the reflection 
in men’s consciousness of the material conditions of their social 
existence. And the “manacles” which Blake was writing about, 
and which still attract the attention of'Stuart Cfliase and others 
in the United States of America, w(*re produced by and owe 
their influence to—as Blake knew, and expressed in some of 
his poems—the exploitation of man by man. 

Why do words enslave ? It is because some men enslave 
others, and use words to further this oppression, to further the 
exploitation of man by man, to express ideas corresponding 
to it, justifying it, furthering its ends, and constituting an 
ideology which binds not only the oppressors but also the 
oppressed. 

“Why, if we must have principles,” asks Stuart Chase, “do 
many of them have to be so cruel in their tangible effects, and 
so badly timed for what is happening in the real world now ? 
I think one important answer is found in the structure of the 
language we use.”(2) 

Stuart Chase’s answer to the question why there are principles 
“cruel in their tangible effects” is that “the structure of the 
language we use” allows of the production of meaningless 
abstractions, which we then mistake for “things”, with cruel 
results. The way out, he says, is to study the structure of language 
and to use it better. 

But these “cruel principles” arc only meaningless from the 

(^) William Blake, I^ndon^ in Songs of Experience. 

(*) Stuart Chase, The Tyranny of Words, p. 79. 
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point of view of an abstract semantics, which turns its back on 
social realities. In fact they express a cruel reality. And the 
way to combat them is to understand and change the reality of 
which they are an expression. 

This fundamental point concerning what Cihase calls “high 
order abstractions” and “fabulous concepts” and their criticism, 
was already trenchantly stated by Marx in one of the earliest of 
all his writings—Th(' Critique of Hegers Philosophy of Law^ 
published in tlu^ German-French Annual in In that essay 

Marx began by dealing with the abstractions of religion a set 
of “high-ord(a’ abstrac tions” which arc “personified” in what 
Marx called “the fmtastic reality of heaven”. 

“The foundation of non-religious criticism is: Man makes' 
religion, religion do(‘s not make man. Indeed, religion is man’s 
self-consciousness and sell-estimation when he has either not 
achieved himsc^lf or has already lost himscU again. But . . . man 
is the world of men, the State, society. This State, this society, 
produces religion, which is a topsy-turvy w'orld-consciousness, 
because they are a topsy-turvy world. Religion is the general 
theor)' of this world, its encyclopaedic compendium, its logic 
in popular form, its sj)iritual point of honour, its enthusiasm, 
its moral sanction, its solemn ('oin})letion, its general basis ol' 
consolation and justification. . . . 'Fhe struggle against religion 
is therefore indircctl)' the struggle against that world w^hosc 
spiritual aroma is religion. 

“Religious misery is on the one hand the expression of actual 
misery, and on the olhc'r a protest against actual misery. Religion 
is the sigh of the oppressed creature, the kindliness of a heartless 
world, as it is the spirit of'uns])iritual conditions. It is the opium 
of the people. 

“The abolitiem of leligion, as the illusory happiness of the 
people, is the demand I'or their real happiness. The demand to 
abandon the illusions about their condition is a demand to 
abandon a condition which requires illusions. Criticism of 
religion is therefore at heart a criticism of the Vale of Tears whose 
halo is religion. . . . 

“I'hus the criticism of heaven transforms itself into the 
criticism of earth, the criticism of religion into the criticism 
of law, and the criticism of theology into the criticism of 
politics.” 

Marx went on to aj^ply the same method of criticism to the 
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abstractions of Hegel’s philosophy of law and to the Hegelian 
theory of tlic State. 

“The criticism of German political and juridical philosophy,” 
he wrote, “which has received through Hegel its most consistent, 
its richest, its definitive form, is at once the critical analysis of 
the modern State and of the realities bound up with it and also 
the decisive negation of the entire previous mode of German 
political and juridical consciousness, whose principal and most 
universal expression, elevated into a science, is precisely specula¬ 
tive philosophy ol' law itself.” 

The Hegelian abstractions about “law”, about “juris¬ 
prudence” and about “the State”, were, he said, nothing but an 
'‘abstract and transcendental conception ol' the modern State”. 
And he described tlu in as a “dream history” which philosophers 
had supci'imposed on the real history of their country. He 
(oncluded: “The German people must therefore include this 
dream history of* theirs among their existing conditions, and 
subj(ict to critic ism not only these conditions but at the same 
time their abstract continuation.” 

lliat was how Marx attacked the harmful abstractions of his 
time. Semantics, setting out to attack and demolish such 
abstractions a hundred years later, just as if this were a new 
idea and no-one had ever done it before, refrains from attacking 
their real basis. It may urge us to “look over their edges”, but 
it never looks under them. 

Korzybski, whom Chase admires so much, said in his Science 
and Sanity that we were in danger of insanity, and were actually 
driven to insane behaviour, because of the way we use words. 
So the cure for the “insanity” of the modern capitalist world 
was to reform our use of words. He got things exactly the wrong 
way round. The irrational use of words reflects the irrational 
society, it is not the cause of the irrationality of society. Men’s 
consciousness expresses their existence. And the criticism of 
illusions is the criticism of the “condition that requires 
illusions”. 

This explains Chase’s sophistry about the Jews, for example. 
I'he use of the word “Jew” for incitement to Jew-baiting follows 
from social conditions in which pogroms are required for 
definite political ends. The pogroms are not caused by the 
semantical errors of those who incite them and participate in 
them, nor will they be ended by any course in semantics. Indeed, 
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it is a fact today that quite influential and powerful circles of 
the ruling class of the United States regard the doctrines of 
semantics with definite approval; but we have yet to find that 
this makes any difference to anti-semitism and to lynchings in 
the United States. 

This criticism of the semantical doctrine about “high-order 
abstractions” makes it clear that semantics is able to exercise a 
certain appeal to some progressive-minded though gullible 
people by building up the semblance of a case based on fact— 
namel)', the fact that certain abstract words do play a role in 
expressing men’s “illusions about their condition” and in giving 
utterance to what CUiase calls ‘'principles cruel in their tangible 
eficcts and badly timed for what is happening in the real world 
now”. It would seem, then, that semantics is doing a useful 
service in exposing this fact and debunking these words. 

Bui the trick which semantics plays is to direct attention to abstract 
words while refusing to attack the real conditions of life which give rise 
to the abstractions which it finds so harmful. It does not look for the 
reality which the abstractions express, but regards abstract 
words as merely meaningless. Chase calls them “semantic 
blanks”, because they arc “without discoverable reliirents”, and 
says that whenever we use such an abstract word wc might just 
as well say “blab, blab”.(*) And then he supposes that these 
meaningless “blabs” have an extraordinary power of 
determining our actions and the whole way we organise our 
social affairs. 

Moreover—and to this point I shall return again presently— 
when semantics regards abstractions as meaningless “blabs”, 
because it docs not consider how they express realities, it 
entirely fails to consider the way we use, and must use, abstract 
terms, not to express illusions, but to express scientific truth. 

Our consciousness of the world is always expressed in general 
concepts; and the division is not between the use of abstractions 
and the avoidance of abstractions, but between concepts which 
express illusions about our condition and those which approxi¬ 
mate to truth. But for semantics, the more wc generalise, the 
more “remote” wc are from “the referent”. Hence its attack 
upon abstractions, which purports to be an attack upon harmful, 
misleading abstractions, is in practice turned into an attack upon 
scientific ways of thinking. 

(^) Chase, The Tyranny of Words, p. 13. 
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3. APPLICATION OF SEMANTICS 

I now want to consider some of the applications and conse¬ 
quences of semantics. For the semantic doctrine about abstrac¬ 
tions, and the semantic criticism of abstractions, is in fact quite 
extensively used. It is used to avoid the reckoning with the 
realities expressed by these abstractions, and to falsify them and 
cover them up. 

Chase says—“Search for the referent”. But he has a semantic 
prescription for covering it up and preventing you from 
finding it. 

'^Unspeakable Reality ” 

(i) In the first place, there is the semantic doctrine of the 
lower depths. The reality is the “unspeakable” space-time event. 
Here semantics coincides with the old irrationalist-rclativist 
doctrine of the mysterious and unknowable thing-in-itself. 
Chase says we must “face the world outside”. (’) But for semantics 
the truth about “the world outside” is “unspeakable”. The only 
“referent” which we can find is an abstraction of our own 
making, corresponding to some “sign from the outside world” 
received by our senses. It is an isolate torn from its context, and 
the context is unknowable and unspeakable. 

A good example of the application of the semantic doctrine 
of unspeakable reality and levels of abstraction, and of the type 
of conclusion this doctrine gets used to justify, is afforded by 
an American book which recently gained a little notoriety— 
The Road to Survival^ by William Vogt. This is a book about the 
spoliation of land and destruction of natural resources. Vogt’s 
thesis is that human population has increased faster than the 
means of subsistence (no vcr>^ new thesis, this); that we have 
been plundering the land, undermining its fertility and destroying 
natural resources; and that, therefore, if humanity is to survive, 
we must do two things—control and reduce population and 
restore natural resources. In the course of arguing this case, 
Vogt introduces a whole chapter about semantics. 

“A factor limiting the sound use of natural resources”, says 
Vogt, is “the lack of consciousness of abstraction” and corres¬ 
ponding misuses of language, which “have so shaped our 
thinking and, therefore, our treatment of our land and associated 
resources that they often exert as powerful an influence as 

(^) Ibid, XIX. 
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rainfall and soil structure. As the basis of sound resource manage¬ 
ment, the necessity of recognising and rejecting these mistaken 
notions can scarcely be over-emphasised”. (^) 

Vogt, applying semantics, points out, first of all, that the land 
is “unspeakable reality”.(2) But, he says, we generalise about 
this unspeakable reality in terms of all manner of high-order 
abstractions, such as “forest land”, “range”, “watershed”, 
“corn land”, “real estate”, and so on. And from these abstractions 
flows the endless spoliation of the land which goes on in the 
United States. From talk about “forest land”, timber resources 
arc denuded; from talk about “corn land”, fertile areas are 
reduced to a dust bowl; and so on. So it is of the first importance, 
says Vogt, to criticise these harmful abstractions in the light of 
a “sound” semantics, and to realise that the real land is not 
forest, watershed, corn land or real estate, but is something 
unspeakable. 

\^)gt uses this piece of semantic s to justify the conclusions of 
his book. In actual fac I, semantics is used by him in two ways. 
First, in making abstractions and lack of' consciousness of’ 
abstraction “a factor limiting the sound use of natural resources”, 
he has conveniently obscured the circumstance that it is the 
anarchic system of “private enterprise^’ that has led to the 
wholesale spoliation of' American land, and that the typ(‘s of' 
harmful generalisation which he condemns express precisely the 
points of view of the various interests (timber interests, corn 
growc^rs, real estate*, and so on) which arise within that system. 
So he puts dowai to “bad language” something wdiich is really 
the result of' a bad social system, and su):)stitutes the criticism 
of abstractions for the criticism of the soc ial realities behind the 
abstractions. 

Secondly, having turned the land and its resources into an 
unknowable thing-in-itself, he rules out the possibility of a 
science which really understands these resources and their 
inter-relationships and how to transform and develop them to 
meet the growing needs of mankind. 

'lliat there really is suc h a scienc.e, and that it can be applied 
when the rapacious private interests which express themselves 
through Vogt’s abstractions arc swept aside, is shown by the 
example of what is taking place in the socialist Soviet Union. 
Here, in the very year (1948) that Vogt’s gloomy prophecies 

(9 W. Vogt, The Road to Survival, p. 5G. 

(9 Ibid, p. 48 fT, 
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were published in the U.S.A., was published a fifteen-year plan 
to transform nature throughout the entire southern area of the 
European part of the U.S.S.R. by a system of forest shelter- 
belts, crop rotations and construction of ponds and reservoirs; 
the aim being to develop and transform the natural resources 
of that very large area so as to ensure more of the fruits of the 
earth to a rapidly expanding population. 

Instead, Vogt oflers the advice that we shall try to “restore” 
those mysterious resources which have already been dissipated 
and shall reduce the human population to numbers which the 
unspeakable land will perhaps be better able to support. 

To end anti-semitism, Chase proposed courses in semantics. 
To end land erosion, Vogt proposes, not only courses in semantics, 
but also courses in birth control. With the aid of semantics he 
seeks to make plausible some of the most reactionary ideas it is 
possible to imagine—the unknowa1)ility of the earth’s resources, 
the limitation oi’its resources that can be used by man, and the 
need drastically to limit the numbers of the human race. 

This is an example of what the admonition to “search for 
the referent” (omes to mean in practice. For semantics is a 
doctrine of the unknowahility of the real world and a doctrine of abstraction 
xvhich serves to obscure the knowable reality which is expressed in 
abstractions. P'or this reason, semantics, which claims to be an antidote 
to all manner of false generalisations, in practice becomes a support for 
all manner o f false generalisations. 

T he Semantical Metaphysics 

(2) Along with the doctrine of the unspeakable reality which 
lies at the bottom of the “awful depths” of language, Chase, 
when he begins his “search l*or the referent”, evolves from his 
semantics a system of' the metaphysical way of thinking. It is 
here that the semantics of Korzybski and Chase coincides with 
the formalised “pure semantics” of Carnap. The “search for 
the referent” coincides with the formulation of “rules of 
designation”. 

Reality, ac cording to semantics, is unknowable and unspeak¬ 
able. Nevertheless, we have to speak about it, and semantics 
teaches us to speak about it in a metaphysical way. We use 
words and have to give them meaning, and we give them 
meaning by rules of designation which apply them to meta¬ 
physical entities. The metaphysics which lies at the heart of 
semantics finds expression in the doctrine that the “referents” 
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for which we have to “search” consist exclusively of the “first 
order abstractions” which are signalised to us by the “signs” 
received by our senses. I’his in turn develops into an all-out 
attack upon scientific ways of thinking. 

Chase allows himself to speak about “unspeakable reality” as 
“a mad dance of electrons”. Actually, however, this “dance” is 
neither “unspeakable” nor “mad”. It is organised in knowable 
processes, in physical systems and in living organisms; some of 
the living organisms, men, arc organised in societies, in institu¬ 
tions and social movements; and all of these have their compre¬ 
hensible laws of motion. We speak of them in terms of general 
concepts, and in terms of those general concepts we formulate 
our knowledge of their interconnections and laws of motion. 

But not so for scnnantics. For semantics reality is unspeakable 
and unknowable, and most general concepts are meaningless 
abstractions. Hence, instead of trying to formulate and generalise 
scientific knowledge ol' objective reality, of the real material 
world and its dialectical movement and interconnection, 
semantics calls upon us to refer in everything we say to a meta¬ 
physical scheme of particular things, with their qualities and 
relations, the “signs” of which we arc said to receive in our 
immediate sense data. Real processes, for semantics, are unknow¬ 
able—“unspeakable” and “meid”; and for the knowledge of 
them it substitutes this metaphysical scheme. 

Semantics and Sociology 

Where this leads when it is applied to the interpretation of 
the physical scienc es I shall examine in the next chapter. Here 
1 shall direct attention to the field of applied semantics in which 
Chase specialises—the application of semantics in the field of 
sociology. 

Semantics, as I have indicated, claims to come to the rescue of 
suffering humanity by teaching us how to avoid “bad language” 
when speaking of our own affairs. Its prescription is to “search 
for the referent”, and the referents arc Adanij, Adam2, Adamg, 
... up to Adam2ooo,ooo,ooo 

As a matter of fact all these “Adams” arc born into a social 
organisation, whose basis is the process of social production. 
“In the social production which men carry on they enter into 
definite relations that are indispensable and independent of 
their will. . . . The sum total of these relations of production 
constitutes the economic structure of society—the real founda- 
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tiorij on which rise legal and political superstructures and to 
which correspond definite forms of consciousness.’’(^) The 
“Adams” participate in families, states, social institutions, social 
movements, whose activities are the activities of “Adams” in 
association and arc independent of the will and inclinations of 
particular “Adams”. 

If, then, we wish to understand social affairs—and particularly 
if we wish to understand social affairs so as to direct them— 
we must refer, not only to all the “Adams” and the kind of 
tilings which each of them do, but to the economic systems, the 
classes, and class relationships, the institutions, states and so on, 
which arise out of the social production of the “Adams” and 
out of their relations of production, to the laws ol‘ motion of 
these products of the associated “Adams” and to what effect 
they have on the life and activity of the partic ular “Adams”. 
But for semantics, these arc all “high order abstractions” and 

so cannot be ''refercuits”.the “rcTerents” are the particular 

“Adams”, and whatever we say about human affairs must be 
rcxluccd to statements about Adanij, Adam^, Adam^, up to 

Adam2^(j()(j(,00,()(»()• 

Here semantics lias produced a formula the significance of 
which is precisely expressed in the old saying, “not to see the 
w'ood for the trees”. Its application produces remarkable results. 

The principles of' the application of semantics in sociology were 
outlined by the late Otto Neurath in an article in the American 
International Encyclopaedia of Unified Science, entitled Foundations of 
the Social Sciences. 

Neurath inveighs against attempts to describe and explain 
historical events in terms of high-order abstractions. For instance, 
he says, cases of wars and conquests arc often described by 
historians ignorant of semantics in such terms as these: “Forced 
by its historical mission, the nation started to spread its 
civilisation.” Here, he says, are three well-nigh meaningless 
abstractions. The correct account of such an event, Neurath 
maintains, would be rather as follows: “One human group 
killed another and destroyed their buildings and books.” (2) 
That is to say, we “search for the referent”, and we find that 
what we are talking about is that members of one group of Adams 
set on members of another group of Adams, killed them, and 
destroyed their buildings and books. 

(^) Marx, Critique oj Political Economy, Preface. 

(*) O. Neurath, Foundations of the Social Sciences, p. 7. 
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Here Neurath’s criticism of the abstraction about the 
“historical mission” and “civilisation” seems justified. But why ? 
Not because they are abstractions, but because they are idealist 
abstractions employed by reactionary historians. Neurath, how¬ 
ever, is against abstractions in general, and wishes to replace 
them by bald statements about the actions of particular men. 
The outcome is that he is able to say that there are w ars in which 
men kill one another and destroy buildings and books; but he 
is not able to say why such wars happen, which wars are just 
and which unjust, how wars are determined by economic 
factors and c lass interests, and what part the various human 
institutions play in them. From the point of view of understanding 
wars and their causes and how to prevent them, he is as much 
in the dark with his semantics as the other idealists were with 
their own abstractions. 

The theoretical and practical impotence and absurdity of the 
application of semantics in sociology is shown even more vividly 
in the next example Neurath takes of the semantically “correct” 
formulation of ”a sociological principle”. This time it concerns 
the “mission of civilisation”, not of one nation to conquer 
another, but of man to conquer nature. Neurath says we 
should talk like this: “Millcniums ago, when a swamp and a 
human group met—the human group vanished, the swamp 
remained; now the swamp vanishes, the human group re¬ 
mains.” (') 

Let us consider this rc^rnarkablc statement of a “sociological 
principle”. One of the places where today there is a marked 
tendency for swamps to vanish and human groups to remain is 
the Soviet Union. This is because the people of the Soviet Union, 
organised on the basis of socialist planned economy, armed with 
socialist science and technique, and carrying out their Five-Year 
Plan, arc systematically draining swamps. On the other hand, 
as will be discovered by consulting William Vogt, in the United 
States of America a different process is to be observed. There it 
has happened that human groups have vanished and dust bowls 
have remained. But with the aid of semantics it is possible only 
to formulate “sociological principles” which state what happens 
to particular collections of “Adams” when they walk into a 
swamp or find themselves living in a dust bowl. It is not possible 
to analyse the real economic and social determinants of the 
vanishing of swamps and appearance of dust bowls. This is as 

(^) Ibidy p. 20. 
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much as to say that sociological principles, genuine sociological 
science, are ruled out by semantics. 

After this it is not surprising to find that Neurath ended his 
inquiry into the ‘Toundations of the social sciences” by likening 
the present condition of humanity to that of ‘‘sailors far out at 
sea”, in a “clumsy vessel” amidst “heavy gales and thundering 
waves”. And he concluded: “The whole business will go on in 
a way we cannot even anticipate today. That is our fate.”(^) 
The application of semantics in sociology thus ends in com¬ 
plete theoretical and practical helplessness and bewilderment. 
For semantics the real processes of social life lie in the “awful 
depths”, and are unknowable^ unspeakable and mad. They are 
unpredictable and unaccountable, and beyond the scope of 
scientific understanding or rational management. 

The Defence of Things as They Are 

Semantics seeks to make out that all general concepts are 
meaningless, oblivious of the fact that it is only in terms of 
general concepts that we can understand real events and their 
causes. 'This leads to complete inability to understand events. 
But it leads to worse than that. 

Amongst other examples of “bad kmguage” selected by 
Stuart Chase for reprobation is the use of the word “fascism”. 
This is only a word, says Chase, and a meaningless one. The 
scmanticist, he explains, is prepared to recognise the occurrence 
of suc h events as groups of “Adams” wearing brown or black 
shirts setting upon and beating up others whom they label Marx¬ 
ists or Jews: and if such events occur, the semanticist may be 
prepared to intervene. But he docs not recognise “fascism”. “He 
refuses to shiver and shake at ii word, and at dire warnings of 
what that word can do to him at some unnamed future date.” (2) 
Chase wrote that in 1937. Within a lew years, as it happened, 
the “dire warnings” came true. It amounts to this, that the 
semanticist is prepared to recognise—indeed, he can hardly help 
it—the consequences of the unchecked growth of fascism when 
they occur; but he is not prepared to recognise fascism as a 
social phenomenon which gives rise to those consequences, or to 
“label” as fascists the persons who arc participating in the 
fascist movement and advocating and pursuing fascist policies. 
Nor, in consequence, is he prepared to do anything to oppose 
(') Ibid, p. 47. 

(^) Chase, The Tyranny of Words, 132. 
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and check the growth of fascism; and if others call attention to 
the danger and demand that action be taken, he accuses them of 
semantical confusion and of “shivering and shaking at a word”. 

This semantical attitude to fascism was forcibly commented 
upon by Professor Barrows Dunham in the chapter on semantics 
in his book, Man against Myth. 

“Whenever a man or a movement exhibits all or most of the 
usual hiscist ideas and is named accordingly, some semanticist 
is sure to arise and pronounce the naming meaningless. The left 
wing has its labels, he will si\y, no less than the right; and both 
sets of labels lack content. Such 'impartiality’ is mere show. 
In reality it protects the fascists by enabling them to escape 
public identification, and it injures the anti-fascists by an 
accusation of word-mongering. It is now scarcely possible to 
gather men together on behalf of human welfare, without some¬ 
one’s blocking the whole programme by a complaint of 
‘semantic confusion’. If we were to apply to the semantic 
philosophy one of its own favourite tests, the operational, we 
should find that its real mccining, abundantly demonstrated in 
practice, is defence of things as they are.”(^) 

That this line of'semantic “criticism” is no mere fad of arm¬ 
chair philosophers, but serves political ends, exactly as Barrows 
Dunham states, has already been shown in discussions at the 
United Nations. In June, 1948, a proposal was moved in the 
Human Rights Commission of the United Nations Social and 
Economic Council that the United Nations should prohibit all 
fascist activities and organisations as a menace to human rights. 
This was opposed by the American delegate, who carried the 
majority with him, on the ground that the concept of “fascism” 
was so unclear that the prohibition would be meaningless. The 
Soviet delegate tried to explain the meaning of the word, but 
was overruled for using “bad language”. 

Point of View on Human Conflicts 

Another aspect of the application of semantics is revealed in 
Chase’s idea that semantics gives a recipe for resolving human 
conflicts—that if we will only follow the prescription to “search 
for the referent”, then “emotional factors dissolve in mutual 
understanding’ ’. 

How bitterly men tight one another, exclaims Chase, in the 
name of high-order and virtually meaningless abstractions, such 

(’) Barrows Dunham, Alan against A^yth^ p, 193. 
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as ‘‘labour and capital”, the “profit system”, “capitalism”, 
“socialism”, “communism”, “fascism” and so on. If only they 
could be brought to understand the semantic criticism of these 
“fabulous concepts”, then they would realise that there is 
nothing to fight about. 

This idea, too, has been ably commented on by Barrows 
Dunham. “So now we see it all,” he writes. “There are no dogs- 
in-gencral, no mankind, no profit system, no parties, no fascism, 
no underfed people, no inadeejuate housing, no shoddy clothes, 
no truth, no social justice. Such being the case, there can be 
no economic problem, no political problem, no fascist problem, 
no food problem, no housing problem, no scientific problem, 
and no social problem. . . . 

“By the simple exhalation of breath”, he continues, “they 
have conjured out of existence every major problem which has 
vexed mankind throughout the entire histor>^ of the human 
race.”(i) 

lb take a simple example, consider a dispute, such as is of 
very common occurrence, between workers and employers. 
What is the semantic prescription for settling this dispute? 
It is most fitly enunciated from the mouth of the employer, who 
says: “Let us forget all this talk about labour’ and ‘capital’ and 
‘profits’ and ‘exploitation’, which is a meaningless invention of 
political agitators who play on your emotions. Let us talk as 
man to man, as ‘Adam’ to ‘Adam’, and try to understand one 
another.” This is, indeed, how the employers very often dp 
argue. They had learned to be semanticists even before semantics 
was invented. 

But has this application of semantics really removed the 
grounds of conflict between workers and employers Pit has not, 
for the conflict is grounded precisely in the relations between 
labour and capital, in the capitalist system of exploitation. All 
that has been done is to obscure the grounds of conflict by verbal 
trickery. 

The truth is in this case—and the example can be generalised— 
that the semantic version of the issues under dispute is precisely 
the version of one side of the dispute, the side of the employers, 
the side of the capitalist class. From the point of view of the 
capitalist class, there are Adams who sit on boards of directors 
and Adams who work at the bench; there are Adams who receive 
salaries and dividends and Adams who receive weekly wages; 

(^) Ibid ^ p. 208. 
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but there is no exploitation and there are no contradictions of 
capitalism. 

Thus under the guise of the “search for the referent”, under 
the guise of objectivity, impartiality and the rejection of meaning¬ 
less abstractions, semantics teaches us to view human affairs 
from a point of view which is neither objective nor impartial, 
which utterly fails to refer to the realities of class society but 
obscures them with tricky phrases—the point of view of the 
capitalist class. 

Such is the semantic prescription for calming our emotions 
and dissolving human conflicts. 

The truth about what semantics calls “unspeakable reality”, 
to whatever real processes we may be referring, is not to be gained 
by any verbal prescription which tells us to speak only about 
some fixed system of particular objects and their relations which 
semantics selects as ‘Teferents”, but is to be gained in the 
practice of seeking to change reality. And then we express what 
we find out in terms of general concepts. Dialectics, as opposed 
to the metaphysical schema which have been taken over by the 
semanticists, comprises the art of working with such concepts. 

The truth about social affairs is discovered by those who 
are trying to change society, and who for that very reason 
are not content to talk about Adanij, Adam2, Adam^, up to 
Adam2,o{)o^o()o.oou) but seek to formulate accurate concepts of 
social and economic relations and of the contradictions contained 
within them. The objective truth about capitalist society cannot 
be “impartial” and cannot serve to “dissolve” the basic contra¬ 
dictions and conflicts of that society. For to seek for that truth, 
i.e. to investigate capitalist society in its real existence and 
movement in order to change it, is by its very nature a partisan 
activity, which uncovers the contradictions and does not cover 
them up. The truth belongs to the revolutionary working class 
movement and is expressed in the “high-order abstractions” of 
the theory of that movement. 

The prescriptions of semantics, as Barrows Dunham has 
pointed out, amount to a “defence of things as they are”. In 
their time those who have theorised about society from the point 
of view of the capitalist class have invented many “high-order 
abstractions” of their own, which served to obscure the real 
issues of the social struggle and to paint over the ugly facts of 
capitalist exploitation with a coating of verbal whitewash. Some 
of this whitewash is wearing a bit thin. The semantic apologists 
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of capitalism have now come forward with a new scheme. 
Examine words, they say. Give the facts a double coating 
of whitewash, not only with words but with words about 
words. 

And this word-mongering of semantics is also admirably 
adapted to the defence of things as they arc in other ways, 

(1) It enables the scmanticists to accuse those who try to 
speak the truth of using meaningless abstractions. 

(2) It enables them to make out that eveiy evil arising from 
tlie workings of capitalism docs not arise from the workings of 
capitalism but from verbal confusions. 

(3) It enables them to make out that the whole struggle 
against capitalism and for social progress is likewise the result of 
verbal confusion and can claim support onl)^ by playing on 
verbal confusions. 

And (4) it prescribes a way of speaking about social affairs 
which renders the real movement of society, its structure and 
the causes which operate unknowable and inexplicable. For that 
very reason it is perfectly adapted to express the viewpoints of 
the capitalist class at a period when that class has nothing left 
to contribute to human progress, but is helpless in the throes of 
a general crisis of its own making and from which it cannot 
possibly escape. 

Anti- Thinking Philosophy 

To sum up the argument. 

Since general concepts, expressed in abstract words, are a 
necessary component of thinking; and since thought proceeds 
not only by paths of truth but also by paths of error; it is not 
surprising that there are abstractions and abstractions— 
abstractions which are the vehicle of knowledge, and abstractions 
which arc the vehicle of illusion and fantasy. Moreover the 
distinction is not absolute. For, as Lenin pointed out, illusion has 
a basis in knowledge of reality, and, on the other hand, truth 
may contain an clement of illusion. 

Semantics, pretending to criticise the use of abstractions to 
propagate illusions, attacks the use of abstractions in general. 
They are all, it says, illusory. In consequence it attacks the 
general concepts in which are expressed our knowledge of reality, 
and says that they are illusions. It concludes that reality is 
unknowable and unspeakable. 

“The ideal**, said Marx, “is nothing else than the material 
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world, reflected by the human mind, and translated into forms 

of thought.” 

Semantics denies the way in which “the ideal” is the reflection 
of the material world. The “forms of thought” in terms of 
which the material word is translated in our thinking are con¬ 
stituted out of general concepts. In its attack on general concepts, 
and in its doctrine of the unknowability of the material world, 
semantics attacks and stultifies the very activity of thinking. 
It is an anti-thinking philosophy. In fact, it is irrationalism in its 
most pronounced and extreme form. 

At the same time as proclaiming the world unknowable and 
attacking the use of general concepts, semantics, under the 
slogan of “search for the referent”, advocates a scheme of the 
metaphysical way of thinking the most barren and abstract 
imaginable. Thus, for example, it bids us think of human 
affairs in terms of the schema “Adamj, Adam2, Adam3, . . . 
Adam2 000,000.000” 5 ^^at is to say, in terms of the extremely bare 
abstraction of “Adam”—the particular human individual — 
instead of formulating concepts of the social activities, organisa¬ 
tions and relationships which in reality determine the course 
of human affairs. 

We can neither think nor speak without using abstractions. 
Semantics docs not show how we Ctin do so. It succeeds only in 
advocating a metaphysical use of abstractions, which renders it 
impossible to understand the inter-relations and movement of 
real processes. It is this metaphysics which proclaims reality 
unknowable and renders the semanticist inca})ablc of rational 
and scientific thinking. 

Semantics pretends to find a way to dissolve human conflicts. 
But such conflicts today are those which arise from the working 
of the capitalist system; and semantics finds a way only to 
obscure the grounds of conflict, to fog the issues, and to present 
the issues precisely and exclusively as they appear from the 
point of view of the capitalist class. This cixn dissolve no conflicts. 
All it can do is to aid the struggle of the forces of reaction 
against the forces of progress. And this it is, indeed, capable of 
doing effectively. 


4. CONCRETE THINKING 

But when all this is said, a point still remains. Surely, it is 
argued, semantics has nevertheless its positive features, and these 
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features arc of genuine importance and value for contemporary 
philosophy. For surely it is right to “search for the referent”, to 
beware of being led astray by abstract terms and phrases, 
and, as Chase says, to “look as it were over the edges” of our 
words and ask: “What is really happening out there ? How do 
the facts hang together out there ? What are people really doing 
out there ?” 

Yes, that is quite right. But the point is that this in itself is no 
new discovery (jf semantics, for materialism knew all this long 
ago; and Marxist dialectical materialism, in particular, is distin¬ 
guished for its consistent carrying out of such principles. “It was 
decided”, wrote Engels, “relentlessly to sacrifice every’ idealist 
fancy which could not be brought into harmony with the facts 
conceived in their own and not in a fantastic connec tion. 
And mateiialism means nothing more than this.”(^) 

As for semantics, it profc:sses to provide a method of 
c riticism of idc^alist fantasies oi all kinds by showing them up as 
“meaningless blabs”. It professes to ])ut us on thc‘ path of truly 
concrete thinking, in place of meaningless abstraction. It pro- 
fessc:s to teac h us how to make everything we say refer to concrete 
facts, c:vents and objects, instead of* to “personified abstrac¬ 
tions”. But in contradiction to its profession, semantics actually 
cooks up a system of abstract terms and phrases of the most 
misleading kind, embodying an idealist theory about words and 
about the unknowability c:>f the reality to which words refer. 

The path of the criticism of idealist fantasies and of the study and 
understanding of things and processes as they exist in concrete 
reality is not by the recipes of semantics but by the methods of dialectical 
materialism. 

Lenin, for example, pointed out that the concrete approach 
to any problem must be guided by the demands of “dialectical 
logic”; and he formulated four such demands: 

“In the first place, in order really to know an object we must 
embrace, study, all its sides, all connections and ‘mediatiems’. 
We shall never achieve this completely, but the demand for 
all-sidedness is a safeguard against mistakes and rigidity. 

“Secondly, dialectical logic demands that we take an object 
in its development, its ‘self-movement’, in its changes. . . . 

“Thirdly, the whole of human experience should enter the full 
‘definition’ of an object as a criterion of the truth and as a prac¬ 
tical index of the object’s connection with what man requires. 

(^) Engels, Feuerbach, p. 53. 
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“Fourthly, dialectical logic teaches that ‘there is no abstract 
truth, truth is always concrete. . . .”(^) 

Thus Lenin pointed out that in formulating and using 
the general, abstract concepts by means of which we seek to 
comprehend any subject matter we must take into account the 
different sides and aspects of that subject matter, its various 
connections; that we must consider it, not as something fixed 
and static, but as changing and developing, and the laws and 
tendencies of this change must be included in its concept; that 
the general conceptions which we employ must be defined and 
elaborated in a way that is based on our actual experience, 
connects up with our practical requirements and serves as a 
guide to practice; and that we must always proceed “by means 
of a thorough detailed analysis of the process in all its concrete¬ 
ness.” (‘‘*) 

In this way, to think concretely is to think dialectically, and to think 
dialectically is to think concretely. 

The method of materialist dialectics is opposed to idealist, 
abstract schemes, which arc substituted for the examination and 
study of things as they are, in their actual movement and inter¬ 
connections. It is equally opposed to the metaphysics of the 
“search for the referent”, which proceeds to name some set of 
particular objects and their properties and ndations as the 
“referents” or “designata” of every^ inquiry, and forbids the 
formulation of the general concepts in terms of which alone their 
movement and interconnections can be grasped. 

The one method is as much productive of abstract schemes as 
the other. In contrast, it is the dialectical materialist method 
that is the method of thinking concretely. And the essence of the 
dialectical materialist method is that, in opposing all such 
abstract schemes, and substituting for them the study and 
generalisation of concrete reality, it is based on practice. We 
know things in their real movement and interconnection, not 
by formulating some conceptual scheme based on how the 
things have affected us—which is the essence of idealism and 
of fantasy—but by acting on things, changing them, and 
generalising this practical experience in concepts which sum up 
what we have learned of things, which point the way to learning 
more and doing more, and which arc tested, amplified and 
developed in the course of practice. 

(q Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. IX, p. 66, 

(2) Ibid, VoL II, p. 463 
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To think concretely is to think about the problems which face 
us in actual practice, and to work out ideas which help us to 
formulate those problems and to solve them, and which are 
consequently tried and tested in that practical process. Our ideas 
and their expression become clear in proportion as we succeed 
in doing precisely this. We do need to think concretely and we 
do need clear ideas. That is what materialist dialectics teaches* 

Semantics, on the other hand, pretending to teach this, turns 
from the consideration of things to the consideration of words; 
it produces a metaphysical scheme for saying empty nothings 
about a world which it teaches us to regard as unknowable and 
incomprehensible; and it ends by turning the edge of its 
criticism, not against the fantastic abstractions which it begins 
by condemning, but against the general ideas in terms of which 
alone it is possible to think out and solve the real problems and 
to advance human knowledge and human welfare. 

The conclusion about semantics has been so admirably 
expressed in Barrows Dunham’s chapter on the subject that I 
cannot end this discussion better than by quoting his final 
paragraphs : 

‘‘The real world sets us real problems, and . . . the real 
problems arc susceptible of real solutions. We have to repair a 
ravaged world, to I'eed and clothe and house its people, to 
liberate the yet oppressed, to deal justly with millions who have 
never known the touch of honest hands. It is inconceivable that 
even the smallest of these mercies can be visited, if we permit 
ourselves to think that the words which express them are 
meaningless and vain. Nor shall we succeed by imagining the 
contrary folly, that problems can be solved by a simple adjust¬ 
ment of language. 

“There is a problem of language, to be sure; but that is not 
our main concern. There is need for speech of clarity and 
precision, but neither is that our final goal. What we shall find 
is that our speech will grow clearer in proportion as we solve 
the objective non-verbal problems; and that, so far as we fail 
to solve them, our speech will remain halting and obscure. It is 
precisely for this reason that semanticists cannot make them¬ 
selves intelligible; and the semantic philosophy, a tower of 
confusion, warns us for ever that men who forsake the care of 
humankind will lose all understanding from their hearts and all 
vision from their eyes.”(^) 

(') Barrows Dunham, Man Against My thy p. 212. 
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“ U NUT 1-D SCIEN(H/’ 


I . THE APPLICATION OF SEMAN TICS IN THE ANALYSIS OF SCIENCE 

1 NOW return to the more austere exercises in semantics by 
Carnap and the members of the school of '‘logical empiricism”, 
who have applied semantics in the philosophical interpretation 
of the physical sciences. 

In these philosophical speculations is continued the same 
“search for the referent” and the same criticism of abstractions 
which Stuart Chase and others applied in the sociological and 
political field. In this case the “referent” is found in the data of 
physical observations, or in the operations whereby those data 
are obtained; and the abstractions—the general concepts and 
general theories of the physical sciences—arc not so much 
rejected out of hand as meaningless, but reinterpreted as rules 
and formulae for predicting the occurrence of observational data, 
the observed results (3f physical operations. 

I'hus Carnap says that the relfcrcncc of the concept of the 
electron, for example, is to the particular observations—pointer 
readings and so on—obtained in the physical laboratory. To 
speak of electrons is to formulate rules about these observations. 
The physical operations and observations ncjw^ take the place 
of the “Adams”. 

It is clear, then, that this application of semantics to the phys¬ 
ical sciences cannot produce anything strikingly new or origin¬ 
al. It is simply a restatement of the time-honoured theory of pos¬ 
itivistic idealism. I shall examine this restatement in some detail. 

In Formalisation of Logic Carnap suggests that semantics has 
considerable philosophic “application”, and in the preface to 
Introduction to Semantics he ties up the whole question with the 
central philosophic aim of logical empiricism, namely, the 
“analysis of science”. 

For the analysis of science, he says, we need, besides a purely 
formal analysis of language, i.e. syntax, also an analysis of the 
signifying function of language, i.e. semantics, “a theory of 
meaning and interpretation”. 
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The application of semantics to the analysis of science means, 
then, that the logical empiricists are no longer concerned merely 
with the “logical syntax” of the language of science but also, 
and primarily, with the question of the designations of the terms 
used in the sciences and with the mode of determining the truth 
or falsity of the statements of the sciences. 

In this way a return is made to the kind of “analysis of 
science” which was practised by the earlier exponents of the 
so-called “logical-analytic” method—it is permitted to speak of 
the meaning of scientific statements and to try to clarify their 
meaning. But this clarification is now to be carried out by 
‘‘semantical” methods. 

The basic idea remains in force, that the philosophic analysis 
of science is anal)'sis of the language of science. The subject- 
matter of philosophical discussion, for the logical empiricists, is 
always language. I’hus in Foundations of the Theory of Signs, for 
example, Cl. W. Morris roundly asserts that the study of science 
falls “entirely” under the study of the language of science, 
because the study of' the language of science includes not only 
the formal structure of'that language, but the relations of its signs 
to the objects signified and to the persons using the language. 

I'hc task of the semantical study of the language of science has 
been undertaken in a collective work published in the U.S.A., 
entitled International Encyclopedia of Unified Science. 1 shall examine 
some of the results of this analysis available in England up to the 
time at which I am writing. Further numbers of the Encyclopedia 
arc still scheduled to appear; and, of course, neither I nor anyone 
else can foresee what new twists and turns the logical empiricist 
method of analysis will take in the future. 


2. THE INTERPRETATION OF PHYSICS 

In an article entitled Foundations of Logic and Mathematics, 
Carnap indicates the way in which semantical analysis applies 
to the science of physics. 

Considering in the first place the terms employed in physical 
science, and their designation, he distinguishes what he calls the 
“elementary” from the “more abstract” terms employed. This 
distinction is fundamental in his “analysis”. 

The “elementary” terms are those which refer to what is 
directly observed—such as pointer-readings, flashes on screens, 
lines on photographic plates, tracks in Wilson chambers, and so 
on. These terms are said to designate such observational data. 
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Carnap then points out that “singular sentences with 
elementary terms” can be “directly tested”.—For instance, 
such a singular sentence as “the pointer-reading is 5” can be 
directly tested by examining the pointer and seeing if it coincides 
with the mark “5” on the scale. In other words, the system of 
physical science includes readily formulable semantic rules for 
determining the “designation” of the elementary terms of 
science, and for determining the truth or falsity of singular 
sentences with elementary terms. According to the semantic 
definition of “truth”, the singular sentence: “The pointer- 
reading is 5”, for example, is true if and only if the pointer¬ 
reading is 5; and whether or not the pointer-reading is 5 can 
always be “directly tested” by looking at the pointer. 

But on the other hand, the “theorems” of physics, expressed 
in the “more abstract” terms, such as theorems about electro¬ 
magnetic waves, electrons, mesons and so on, can only be 
“indirectly tested”. Such indirect test consists in deriving from 
them singular sentences with elementary terms according to the 
syntactical rules of the science, and then utilising the procedure 
contained in the semantic rules to find out whether such singular 
sentences are in fact true. 

For instance, a theorem about electrons is tested by observing 
tracks in Wilson chambers, a theorem about alpha-particles 
is tested by observing flashes on screens, and so on. From 
the theorem about electrons is derived, by a calculation employ¬ 
ing exclusively syntactical rules, a singluar statement about 
a track in a Wilson chamber, and the dinx t test of'this singular 
statement is the indirect test of the general theorem about 
electrons. 

From this C^arnap concludes that in the science of physics we 
need give no “explicit interpretation” of any of the more 
abstract terms or theorems. We need assign no designation to 
such terms, i.e. we need not try to make out that there arc such 
“entities” as electrons, electro-magnetic waves, and so on. 
It is enough that physics includes syntactical rules for connecting 
the more abstract theorems with singular elementary statements, 
and only the latter need be “interpreted”. 

“Only singular sentences with elementary terms can be 
directly tested”, says Carnap. “Therefore we need an explicit 
interpretation only for those sentences”. We need not “under¬ 
stand” the abstract terms and theorems of physics, he continues. 
It is enough that physics contains a “calculus” whereby from 
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those theorems can be derived singular sentences which can be 
interpreted and tested.(^) 

This result is in essence clear enough. It is a complicated 
way of saying exactly what Eddington said with simplicity and 
candour in his statement that : “The whole subject matter of 
exact science consists of pointer-readings and similar indications.” 

Instead of saying, as classical empiricism said, that the 
meaning of scientific statements is to be made clear by inter¬ 
preting them as being about sense-data, it is now said that they 
are not themselves to be “explicitly” interpreted at all. They 
are rather to be regarded as strings of signs whose function is 
that we can derive from them results which can be interpreted 
in observational terms. 

In no sense does this depart from the two-centuries old 
empiricist tradition that the w^hole significance of science is to 
give rules for the prediction of obs(‘rvations. The applicatic^n of' 
semantics to the analysis of science in this case leads only to 
another way of presenting the old “analysis of science”. 

It is interesting to observe in this connection the twists which 
have been given to logical empiricist theory over the past 
twenty-five years, since Schlick first formuhitcd the “principle 
of verification”. 

The first use of the principle of verific ation led to the purest 
subjectivism, i.e. to Wittgensteinian solipsism. I he conceptions 
of logical syntax were introduced to afford a way out of this 
impasse. Instead of saying that the meaning of a scientific 
statement was to be elucidated in terms of' expectations of 
experience, it was laid down that it was “metaphysical” to speak 
cjf meanings at all. Science was to be regarded as a system of 
statements based on protocol statements, governed by compli¬ 
cated syntactical rules connecting the general theorems with the 
basic protocol. But then it turned out that no account could be 
given of how the “basic protocol” was arrived at. Science had 
to be regarded simply as a “system of sentences”, and the 
“correctness” of any statement or theory was established simply 
and solely by whether it could be “brought into the system”. 

Thus while the subjectivist analysis based on the first use of 
the principle of verification led to a severing of the connection 
between science and the objective world by making science deal 
purely with predictions of future sense-data, the new syntactical 
analysis only severed the connection even more completely by 

(*) Carnap, Foundations of Logic and Mathematics, Chaps. 24, 25. 
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making science deal with nothing at all. 

From this new impasse a way out has now been sought in 
terms of “semantics”. And with what result ? Simply that the 
logical empiricists are again “interpreting” science in the 
classical empiricist way in terms of predictions of observations. 
They are once again saying that scientific theories are shorthand^ 
expressions for saying what we may expect to observe, or what 
sense-data we may expect to experience, under various specifiable 
conditions. Once more, therefore, the; old type of subjectivism 
puts in its appearance. 

Thus logical empiricist philosophy continues to present nothing hut 
a perpetual repetition of the classical ideas of positivism. As difficulty 
after difficulty is encountered in making traditional subjectivist ideas 
presentable^ they are continually reformulated^ covered up, disguised, by 
a more and more elaborate ^^logicaP^ technique. 

Amidst all the vicissitudes and twists and turns of logical analysis, 
the essence of the ivhote philosophy remains consistently the same. 
It is to confuse and deny the reference of scientific knowledge to the 
material world. 

3. THE “basic procedure” of empirical SC.IENCK. 

In a coiitriliution to the International Encyclopcedia on Procedures 
of Empirical Science, Vik tor F. Ixmzen writes: “ I he basic pro¬ 
cedure of'empirical s('ience is observation.” 

"I’his statement appears to be taken as self-evident, and it is 
this conception of “basic procedure” which determines the whole 
account of the meaning of science in the International Encyclopaedia, 

Thus we are told that the statements and theories of the 
empirical sciences are based on observations and arc tested in 
further observations, and that all the designations of the terms 
employed by the sciences are assigned by reference to 
observations. -Such is the simple account which is presented of 
the sciences. 

More explicitly, Leonard Bloomfield, writing on Linguistic 
Aspects of Science, details various “steps” involved in what he 
calls a “typical act of science”. The steps are as follows: 
Observation; Report on Observations; Statement of Hypoth¬ 
eses; Calculation; Prediction; Testing for further observa¬ 
tions. 

This account of the “steps” involved in an “act of science” 
shows clearly enough in what way observation is conceived to 
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be the “basic procedure”. L. Bloomfield points out that all but 
the first and last steps are “acts of speech”. These scientific 
“acts of speech”, then, arc governed throughout by the basic 
procedure of observation: scientific theories are on the one hand 
based on a selection of observations, on the other hand they 
enable calculations to be made issuing in predictions which can 
be tested by comparison with further observations. 

From this it Ibllows that the analysis of the language of 
science, in so far as it takes into account the meaning, or 
semantical aspect, of the language of science, c-onsists in showing 
how scientific statements are based on obs(‘rvations and issue in 
predictions of further observations. What scientific statements 
mean, what they refer to, is to be explained in terms of' the 
observations on which they are based and which they can be 
used to predict. 

'Thus in sc ience we have: (i) ix basic procedure ol*observation, 
and (2) the construction of a scientific language whose state¬ 
ments are to be interpreted, given a meaning, as referring to 
observations and predicting observations. 

Attention is entirely f ocused on the intricacies of the “rules”— 
syntactical and semantic -of the “scientific language”. As for 
the “observations”, they seem to be regarded as a simple matter— 
something just turns up and we “report” it. 

The whole inadequacy of this kind of “analysis” is contained 
in the lack of analysis of what is involved in “observation”. 

If' we consider, for example, what is involved in the observa¬ 
tion of a pointer-reading, then it surely becomes very clear that 
the “act of science” is far from beginning with “observation”. 
For, in order to get a pointer-reading (or a flash on a screen, a 
black lin(‘ on a photographic plate, a track in a Wilson chamber, 
or any other of the stock “observations” usually mentioned in 
logical analysis) there is first necessary the technical process of 
devising and constructing scientific apparatus. 'Fhis is an 
“act” of social technique, which consists in the production of a 
physical system whereby the scientist-technician will be able 
to control the occurrence of certain processes and record or 
measure them. 

The point is that the basic observational data for scientific 
theory are not “given”, but produced, 

llie “observations” and the “records” of observations, which 
serve as starting point for a further development of scientific 
theory, are themselves produced by the application of a 
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technique; and this technique has its foundations in already 
established theoretical knowledge, in the light of which it seeks 
to win further knowledge and control over physical processes. 

The real “act of science”, then, has its basis, not in a mere 
“observation”, but in an activity of social technique. The subject 
matter of scientific theory, that to which the theory refers—its 
“designation”, if we are to use such a term—is by no means 
the observations (“pointer-readings and similar indications” in 
Eddington’s phrase), but the objective material processes to which the 
technique relates and which are registered^ recorded^ measured by means of 
the observations obtained by the use of the technique. 

The theories of science are tested in the ilirther application of 
technique, and in the success or otherwise of' new techniques 
invented in the light of the theories. Once again, to say merely 
that they arc ‘"tested by further obsei-v^ations” is to conceal the 
real character of' the test. 

And it must be added that, just as the observations of science 
are obtained in such a way that they throw light on the actual 
constitution and laws of' })hysical systems, so scientific theories 
serve the ends—or rather can, if properly devised and under¬ 
stood and made use of, serve the ends—of increasing our all¬ 
round understanding of' ourselves and the universe, and of' 
increasing thereby our dominion over nature and our ability to 
organise our own social affairs successfully. In this way, the 
“test” of scientific theory is by no means confined to a laboratory 
test, but is effected in the whole application of science in social 
life. 

All this is conveniently covered up by the formula of the 
International Encyclopedia about “basic procedure of observation.” 

4. THE “operational MEANING” OF “PHYSICAL REALITY” 

When the question is raised of the existence of the material 
world and the objective reference of scientific theory, Carnap 
long ago thought he had settled and dismissed this question when 
he wrote, in Philosophy and Logical Syntax: “We reject the thesis 
of the reality of the physical world: but we do not reject it as 
false, but as having no sense, and its idealistic antithesis is 
subject to exactly the same rejection. We neither assert nor deny 
these theses; we reject the whole question.”(*) 

This passage expresses the entire standpoint of the “logical” 

(^) Carnap, Philosophy arid Logical Syntax^ p. 20. 
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positivists. They will not allow that the physical world is real—hut 
they do not want to be driven into denying its reality. Therefore they 
“reject the whole question”. As for science, it consists of state¬ 
ments that are based on observations and issue in predictions 
of observations—and beyond that there is nothing to be 
said. 

This standpoint is in no way changed by the advent of the 
“semantical” method in analysis. It is stoutly maintained in the 
International Encyclopaedia. But a few more obscurities are woven 
into it, which I shall now proceed to examine. 

In a contribution on Foundations of Physics (published in 1946, 
i.e. some years later than the analysis of physics by Carnap, 
which I have quoted) Philipp Frank introduces a conception 
called “operational meaning”. In discussing the foundations of 
physics, he says, “we must discuss the operational meaning of 
all symbols used and the kind of relations which exist between 
these symbols”.(^) 

Proceeding to “the logical structure of physical theories”, he 
says: “In every physical theory there are: (i) the equations of 
the theory, the ‘calculus’. (2) The laws of transformation of 
the calculus (i.e. the ‘syntactical rules’ of the physical calculus, 
M.C.). And (3) the statements defining the physical meaning of 
terms, the ‘semantical rules’.”(^) In physics, he continues, the 
semantical rules “consist in the description of physical opera¬ 
tions”. They give “operational definitions” of terms, of immense 
complexity if worked out in detail. (^) 

He launches into a long discussion of the conceptions employed 
in relativity theory and in quantum mechanics. Towards the 
end of this discussion he remarks: “The new mechanics, wc are 
often told, docs not describe physical reality at all”. But he is 
unwilling to accept this point of view; on the contrary he is 
willing to allow a sense in which physical theorems do “describe 
physical reality”. 

In this respect, it appears that he is revising Carnap’s view 
about physical theorems, expressed in an earlier number of the 
Encyclopaedia. Carnap maintained that “no explicit interpretation 
need be given” of theorems about electrons, for example. But 
Frank is ready to allow an “operational definition” of the terms 
of such theorems, and an “operational meaning” of the theorems 

(9 F* Frank, Foundations of Physics^ Introduction. 

(a) Ibid, I. 

(») Ibid, 2. 
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themselves. Thus he states: “wc can ascribe ^physical reality’ 
to the objects of our new mechanics, provided we mean ‘reality’ 
in the operational and not the metaphysical sense”.(^) 

What is this “operational sense” of “reality” in which the 
physical world is now allowed to be “real” ? 

I have carefully read Philipp Frank’s contribution several 
times, but do not find that he is willing to commit himself to 
any more definite statement. But it is possible to turn for 
enlightenment to the clearer statements of the spiritual father of 
all positivist empiricists. Bishop Berkeley, who long ago declared: 
“The table 1 waite on I say exists; that is, I see it and i'eel it; 
and if I were out of my study 1 should say it existed, meaning 
thereby that if I wais in my study I might perceive it. . . .”(2) 
Berkeley is here explaining, to use the lingo of the 20th-century 
“encyclopaedists”, the “operational sense” in which a table 
exists. 

Subjective idealism always insisted that physical objects, 
whether tables or electrons, exist in just this “operational” sense, 
and in no other “metaphysical” sense. Philipp Frank is saying 
nothing new. He is not substantially rexising the formulation of* 
Carnap, any more than Carnap was substantially I'cvising the 
formulations of Berkeley or Hume or Mach. 

If Philipp Frank or any other logical empiricist means anything 
else, they have ample opportunity of explaining what else they 
do mean. They have never yet availed themselves of that 
opportunity. They prefer their meaning to remain veiled in 
decent semantical obscurity. 

The “operational sense” of physical reality, and the “opera¬ 
tional definition” of physical concepts, found its way into the 
International Encyclopadia of Unified Science from P. W. Bridgman’s 
The Logic of Modern Physics^ in which this particular terminology 
was extensively employed. 

According to Bridgman, “we mean by any concept nothing 
more than a set of operations”, and “the proper definition of a 
concept is not in terms of its properties, but in terms of actual 
operations”. (^) 

Thus spatial concepts, for example, such as length, refer to 
certain definite operations, such as measurement with a foot rule, 
and not to properties and relations of physical objects which 

(*j Ibi(U 47 - 

(2) Berkeley, Princifdes of Human Knowledge^ 3, 

(*) P. W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics, pp. 5, 6. 
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exist independent of those operations. And physical concepts, 
such as the electron, again refer to certain definite sets of opera¬ 
tions, and not to physical processes which exist independent of 
operations. In general, physics is about the operations of 
physicists and the observations—pointer-readings and so on—• 
which result from such operations. 

“It is possible to analyse nature into correlations,” says 
Bridgmen. “. . . Such a thesis is the most general that can be 
made if nature is to be intelligible at all.”(^) That is to say, it is 
possible to correlate the observed results of'operations, and this 
represents the entire content of physical theory. 

From this Bridgman concludes: “All our knowledge is 
relative”, that is to say, “relative to the operations selected.”(-) 
Thus our physical knowledge relates to the operations of 
physicists, not to the objective physical reality on which and 
with which they operate. 

He sees the advantage of this philosophy of physics in that it 
stops us from asking “meaningless questions”, that is, questions 
such that there is no operation to answer them. He does not see 
that it stops us from understanding the meaning of our operations. 
He docs not sec that fy means of our operations we are probing 
physical reality and discovering its objective properties; that by means 
of developing physical technique we are increasing our knowledge of the 
properties of matter^ and not simply finding more observational 
data to correlate; and that, moreover, cjuestions which existing 
technique affords no operations for answering may not necessarily 
be meaningless, but may, on the contrary, be charged with 
meaning, because they stimulate the production of new refine¬ 
ments in technique which make it possible to answer them and 
to establish new and more profound physical discoveries. 

The operational meaning''' of physical reality is, then, in truth 
nothing but a new formula of relativistic idealism, applied in the 
interpretation, or rather misinterpretation, of physics. 

Ban on '‘"’Matter''^ 

Having said that “physical reality is ‘operationaF,” Frank has 
something to add about “matter”. 

“In order to avoid ambiguity and to keep strictly to the 
operational meaning”, he declares, we must “ban” words like 
“matter” from physical science. Thus we may say that the 

(^) Ibid, p. 37. 

(“) Ibid, p. 25. 
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world is “real in an operational sense”, but on no account may 
we say that it is material.(^) 

Here the International Encyclopisdia adds its authority to the 
chorus of those who have been telling us for the past half-century 
that, for physical science, “matter has disappeared”. 

Meanwhile physical science remains unrepentant in its 
invcstigatioji of the structure and laws of material systems. 
In the 2nd (rc'vised) edition of' his standard textbook on 
Qimntum Mechanics, for example, Dirac lays it down that quantum 
mechanics studies “the structure of matter”.(‘‘^) In the philo¬ 
sophical introduction to this book he falls almost immediately 
into considerable '‘ambiguity” in seeking to expound, in an 
idealistic way, tlu? fundamental concepts of'quantum mechanics 
in terms of physical ojieralions. Nevertheless, he falls into no 
ambiguity in sp(‘aking of “the structun* of matter”, because this 
term bears the precise, scientific sense which was defined by 
Lenin “Matt(a’ is the objective reality which is given to man 
by his sensations, and which is reflected in our sensations while 
existing independently of them.”(^) But for Philipp Frank and 
the other contributors to the International Encyclopedia, this is a 
“metaphysical sense”. 

The utter confusion of Philipp Frank is shown when he says: 
“Words like ‘matter’ . . . arc left to the language of everyday 
life, where they liavc their legitimate place and are understood 
by the famous ‘man in the street’ unambiguously.” Thus he 
explains that, in an “everyday sense”, we may call a table or a 
brain “a piece of matter”, but on no account may we refer to 
electrons or photons as “matter”. 

It is quite true that if we think of an electron as “a piece of 
matter”, like a little billiard ball, we will be unable ‘‘to avoid 
ambiguity”. But this only shows that “the famous man in the 
street” has not, after all, a completely “unambiguous” con¬ 
ception of what he means by “matter”. 

This unambiguous conception was expressed philosophically 
by Lenin when, in answering the confusions of the empiricists, 
he wrote: “The sole property of matter with whose recognition 
philosophical materialism is bound up is the property of being 
an objective reality, of existing outside our niind.”(^) It is further 

P. I’Vank, Foundations of Physics^ 51. 

(‘j P. A. M. Dirac, Quantuni Mechanics, p. 3. 

(®) Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. XI, p. 192. 

(*) Ibid, p. 317. 
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amplified by Engels when he writes, for instance, that the 
material world is not a complex of things but “a complex of 
processes”, that “motion is the mode of existence of matter”, 
and that space and time are the forms of matter, “the basic 
forms of all bcing.”(^) 

The question which Philipp Frank refuses to face, and which, 
like every contributor to the Encyclopedia, he covers up and 
“rejects”, is the question of whether science is knowledge of 
objective reality, and whether physical science in particular 
describes objective physical processes. 

An electron has “physical reality” according to Philipp Frank— 
but only “in an operational sense”. That is to say, we may speak 
of the “f)hysical reality” of electrons provided we only mean 
that when we conduct certain “physical operations” with a 
Wilson chamber, Ibr example, then we shall afterwards observe 
a certain pattern of streaks on a photographic plate—just as 
Berkeley spoke of the existence of the table in his study, 
“meaning thereby that if I was in my study I might perceive it.” 


5. THE “criterion OF OBJECTIVITY” 

While “rejecting” the “thesis of the reality of the physical 
world”, and substituting for the scientific concept of matter 
confusing phrases like “reality in the operational sense”, 
empiricists have always been anxious to rebut the charge that 
they preach subjective idealism. Another efibrt along these lines 
is made in Victor F. Lenzen’s contribution on Procedures of 
Empirical Science, Here he undertakes to expound “the develop¬ 
ment of the concept of an object” and to provide “the scientific 
criterion of objectivity”. 

“The development of the concept of an object,” he writes, 
“is completed by the hypothesis of the identity of the perceptible 
objects of a society of observers. Thus the concept of objective 
thing is social; science is tested by social procedure. The scientific 
criterion of objectivity ultimately rests upon the possibility of 
occurrence of predicted perceptions to a society of observers.” (‘'^) 

V. Lenzen apparently thinks that he has here convincingly 
demonstrated in what way we can speak of the existence of 
external objects. Unfortunately, his remarks contain several 
confusions. 

(’) Engels, Feuerbach^ p. 54; Anti-Didiring^ pp. 71 and 63. 

(“) V. F. Lenzen, Procedures of Empirical Science, ii, 3. 
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He is right in saying that “the concept of objective thing is 
social”—obviously, because all concepts are social. And he is 
right in saying that “science is tested by social procedure”. 
But lest this epistemological truth should lead to the conclusion 
that to the social concept of an object there corresponded the 
objective existence of the external material world, he twice 
invokes the fantasrn of “a society of observers”. 

What real society or soc:ial unit this strange phrase is intended 
to “designate” he does not explain. But it is from the proceedings 
of “a society of observers” that “the concept of an object”, 
together with ‘‘the. scientific criterion of objectivity” is supposed 
to arise. 

I think it may be doubted, in the first place, whether 
“a society of observers” could ever “develop the concept of an 
object”. For one thing, they would be apt to perish of hunger 
and exposure before they had time to “complete the hypothesis”. 

V. F. Lenzen apparently imagines a “society” of beings with 
similar sense impressions. Somehow or other they agree upon a 
language in which to n^port their perceptions. It turns out that 
at one and the siumi time they all produce rather similar reports. 
So they hold a conference, and arrive at the conclusion of 
“the identity oi' the perceptible objects” which they are all 
perceiving. 

Of course, when such “observers” are asked W'hethcr there 
are “really” objects corresponding to their “hypothesis”, they 
will become irritated and denounce the C|ucstioner as a 
“metaphysician”, d'he “concept of an object”, they will say, 
was formulated to correlate their perceptions. And that is all 
“a society of observers” need be concerned about. 

However, there is no need to puzzle our heads about the 
conundrums propounded at the meetings of the “society of 
observers”. For the “concept of an object”, with which every¬ 
one is familiar, was not in fact “developed” by any such 
“society”. 

The concept of an object was developed^ presumably at a very early 
stage of human development^ out of the process of social interaction with 
the real objects with which w?- are always surrounded. Men developed 
the concept of an object because they were concerned with such objects 
in practical life,, and so had to invent a way of speaking to one another 
about them. There is not, and never has been, the slightest genuine 
theoretical dijfculty about the existence of external objects, or about 
how, in principle, we come to know of their existence. 
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Such difficulties are only invented when leisure-class 
philosophers begin to theorise from the standpoint of “a 
society of observers” and regard “the concept of an object” 
as a “hypothesis” erected upon the foundation of recorded 
observations. 

V. F. Lenzen proceeds to ask what is “the scientific 
criterion of objectivity”. In itself, this is a legitimate and 
important question. It is well known, for example, that people 
often mistake their own fantasies for objective things—as when 
they believe in fairies or devils. Again, if an astronomer observes 
a speck of light on the reflec tor of his telescope, in a position not 
corresponding to that of any known star or planet, then he has 
to ask whether this speck represents a newly discovered star or 
is due to a fault in the telescope or in his own eye. 

lb answer this question, V. F. I.enzen again appeals to the 
proceedings of his imaginary “society of' observers”. The 
criterion, he says, “rests upon the possibility of occ urrence of 
predicted perceptions to a society of observers”. Whatever does 
this mean ? When statements about “matter” are ruled out “in 
order to avoid ambiguity”, it is indeed surprising to find what 
ambiguous statements are nevertheless allowed to occupy the 
pages of the Encyclopaedia of “Unified Science”. 

V. F. Lenzen can hardly mean that because we can “predict 
perceptions”, therefore external things objectively exist. For 
“a society of observers” might be able to “predict perceptions” 
because, as Berkeley suggested, God caused the members of that 
society to receive perceptions in a predictable order. When he 
says that “the criterion of objectivity” “rests” on “the possibility 
of occurrence of predicted perceptions” he can only mean that 
when “the hypothesis of an object”, that is to say, the use of the 
words “such and such an object exists”, enables us to “predict 
perceptions”, then we are “scientifically” justified in employing 
that hypothesis, i.e. in using that form of words. 

Such, apparently, is the account of “objectivity” which we 
are invited to accept in the name of “unified science”. It is an 
account of “objectivity” to which Bishop Berkeley, were he alive 
today, could certainly raise no objections - except, perhaps, to 
ask why it was necessary to adopt such strange phraseology to 
express ideas which he himself had expressed over two hundred 
years ago in plain English. But the answer to his question would 
be obvious: Science has progressed since his time, and it is not 
so simple nowadays to combat scientific materialism. 
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I mentioned above the case of an astronomer who believes he 
has discovered a new star. He invites other astronomical 
observers to follow his directions in looking through their 
telescopes, and predicts that they, too, will see a point of light 
similar to the one he saw. His predictions are verified, and so 
he has a criterion of the objectivity of the star he has discovered. 

“But is there ‘really’ a star out there ? ” our astronomer 
asks. 

“Don’t ask metaphysical questions,” replies the President of 
the Society of Observers. “You have successfully predicted that 
we shall all see a point of light—^what more are you concerned 
about ?” 

Thus, instead of charting the material universe for the 
enlightenment of humanity, the astronomer finds himself pre¬ 
dicting the occurrence of points of light in the perceptual 
experiences of the “society of observers”. 

Such is the account of science and of the objectivity 
of scientific knowledge which positivist philosophers are 
still foisting upon the world in the name of* “ unified 
science.” 

For the rest, it is a gross over-simplification to say that “the 
scientific criterion of objectivity” rests merely upon “predicted 
perceptions”. For example, there can be little doubt as to the 
“objectivity” of Julius C43esar: such a man really did exist. 
As for Romulus and Remus, on the other hand, their existence 
is more doubtful. It may be left to logical empiricists to explain 
to us how the practical certainty of the existence of Julius Caesar, 
as compared with the dubiety of the existence of Romulus and 
Remus, rests upon “the occurrence of predicted perceptions to a 
society of observers”—and how the “hypothesis” of Julius Caesar 
gives such “observers” better predictions of perceptions than 
does the hypothesis of Romulus and Remus. 

Scientific Method and its Development 

The “scientific criterion of objectivity” can hardly be summed 
up in any simplified formula, such as the empiricists want to 
impose upon science. The scientific methods whereby we 
distinguish objective fact from fantasy and illusion, and the 
more probable from the less probable, have been painfully 
evolved in the course of the history of civilisation and have still 
but a precarious hold in our culture. What is more, they are 
still being evolved. There is no complete “scientific method” 
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which leapt perfect and fully-finished out of the heads of scientists 
some time between the 17th and 19th centuries, although 
empiricist philosophers and scientists have continually tried to 
formulate the canons of such a method. 

T he methods of science—under which must be included not 
only laboratory technique, but the whole procedure of‘ inter¬ 
preting experiment, generalising from it, and preparing new 
experiment—have been worked out in the practice of science, 
which lias developed with the development of the forces of 
production and with men’s efforts to formulate a theory of 
nature corresponding to the stage of that development, 'fhis 
process has not concluded, but is rather at its inception. 

Moreover, as Marx was the first to demonstrate, "‘in the social 
production w^hich men carry on they enter into . . . definite 
relations of production,” which “correspond to a definite stage 
ol developimcnt in their material powers of production . . . 
and to which correspond definite forms of social conscious¬ 
ness.”!^) 

Science is penetrated by this “social consciousness”. The 
('oncepts and methods of science are the concepts and methods— 
not o(*a jierfcct and ideal “pure science”—but of the science of 
a definite class society. They represent not the efforts of abstract 
man to carry on scientific investigation and formulate scientific 
theory, but the efforts of men whose activities and thoughts, 
including their science and the methods and concepts of* 
their science, reflect the existing stage of development of the 
forces of production and the existing relations of production. 

“At a certain stage in their development,” Marx continued, 
“the material forces of production in society come into conflict 
with the existing relations of production. . , . From forms of 
development of the forces of production these relations turn into 
their fetters. Then comes the period of social revolution.” 
At this stage, too, the scientific concepts and methods, which 
had been advancing men’s knowledge of nature and power over 
nature in the previous period, begin themselves to turn from 
forms of development into fetters. They require radical criticism 
and renewal. This is effected in profound scientific controversy, 
which reflects, not simply differences between rival schools of 
science, but the social controversy between classes and the 
struggle to break the fetters of the old relations of production 
and establish and build a new social order. 

(9 Marx, Critique of Political Economy, Preface. 
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The history of science is the history of the advancement of 
man’s knowledge of nature and of human society, and therefore 
of man’s dominion over nature, ^hat has just been said docs 
not in the least detract from this fact. I'hc point is, however, 
that the progress of science does not consist in the steady 
accumulation of knowledge through the repeated applica¬ 
tion of canons of scientific method which are given and fixed 
once and for all, but that the methods ol' sc:iencc themselves 
develop. I’hey develop, not in the course of a smooth evolution 
co-ordinated with technological advance^ but in the course of the struggle 
for new and advanced methods and concepts in the sciences against old 
and obsolete ones. And in this struggle^ up to and including the present 
time, is exemplified the class content of scientific theories^ the fact that 
the methods and concepts of the sciences are those corresponding to the 
outlook and needs of definite classes at definite historical stages of 
development. 

It is important, therefore, to study and ( riticisc the methods 
ol' the sciences, in order to strengthen and acKance scientific 
culture. For the same reason, Ikcile and one-sided generalisations 
about scientific methods arc a danger to the progn'ss ol* science. 
Such generalisations can only serve to fix and ossK'y tlu' limiting 
features of existing scientific practice, and most often they do 
not even do justice to that. Such a generalisation is the one 
about “predicted perceptions” and "‘a soci(^ty f)f observers”. 
For we do not, in fact, advance scientific knowledge simply by 
“observing” and “predicting”. 

6. “unity of science”: “reduction basis of the language 

OF science” 

In the hands of the logical empiricists, “semantics”, just like 
the “logical analytic method” and “logical syntax”, plays the 
part of an instrument for covering up the objectivity of scientific 
knowledge and for continuing to assert the restriction of 
science to the formulation of rules for predicting observations. 

This conclusion is further borne out by the ac:count of the 
“unity of science” which is presented in terms of the concepts 
of semantics in the International Encyclopedia. 

In an earlier work. The Unity of Science, written while he was 
still engaged in “syntactical investigations” and had not yet 
realised the virtues of semantics, Carnap had already tried to 
show how science can be “unified”. He had regarded the 
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different sciences as each employing its own peculiar ‘'scientific 
language”, which raised in an acute form the question of how 
all these diverse “languages” were connected together. 

1 'his question he answered by asserting that a single universal 
language of science could be constructed, into which all the 
statements in all the different languages of the different sciences 
could be translated. In other words, the analysis of the language 
of science had made the edifice of science appear as a tower of 
Babel, in which the practitioners of each separate science 
spoke different languages; and Carnap proposed to “unify” 
science by establishing a single language into which each of 
their different languages could be translated. 

This universal language of science, he asserted, was the 
language of physics. All science could be reduced to physics. 
And this theory he named “physicalism”. 

'riius what Carnap called “the thesis oi' the unity of science” 
asserted that there was a single language, the “physical 
language”, into which all the statements of all the sciences could 
be translated. 

“Every scientific statement can be translated into physical 
language,” he wrote. “Every fact contained in the subject 
matter of science can be described in physical language”. He 
defined this “physical language” by stating that in it “state¬ 
ments of the simplest ibrm attach to a specific set of co-ordinates 
(three space and one time co-ordinate) a definite value or range 
of values of* physical state”, or in other words “express a 
quantitatively determined property of a definite position at a 
definite time”. 

“It is convenient, of course, for each department of science to 
have a special terminology adapted to its distinct subject 
matter,” he wrote. “All our thesis asserts is that immediately 
these terminologies are arranged in the form of a system of 
definitions, they must ultimately refer back to physical determina¬ 
tions. . . . If wc have a single language for the whole of 
science, the cleavage between different departments disappears. 
Hence the thesis of physicalism leads to the thesis of the unity of 
science.” (^) 

This “thesis of physicalism” seems to have been quietly 
dropped in the International Encyclopedia —no great loss, it is 
true—and a revised concept of the “unity of science” is 
expounded by Carnap in the very first number. But while 

(’) Carnap, The Unity of Science. 
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“physicalisin’’ in its original form is dropped, the fundamental 
idea is retained that the concept of “the unity of science” is to 
be formulated in terms of the language of science. In Carnap’s 
words: “The question of the unity of science is a problem of 
the logic of science, not of ontology.”(^) 

The “question of the unity of science” is regarded as the 
question of showing that the various different “languages” of 
the different sciences all have a formal relationship to a single 
“universal language”, such that the statements in each special 
language are “reducible” to statements in the “universal 
language”. 

Carnap deals first with the problem presented by the terms 
employed by the special sciences. He proceeds to define a sense 
in which a term is “reducible” to other terms. 

“We know the meaning (designatum) of a term,” he writes, 
“if wc know under what conditions we arc permitted to apply it 
in a concrete case and under what conditions not.” Then: “If a 
certain term, x, is such that the conditions of its application . . . 
can be formulated with the help of terms y, z, etc. ... we 
call X reducible to y, z, ctc.”(‘^) 

The statement of the way x is reducible to y, z, etc. is called 
a “reduction statement”, and the terms y, z, etc. arc called a 
“reduction basis” for x. If all the terms of one “language” arc 
reducible to terms belonging to another “language”, then the 
terms of the latter are called “a sufficient reduction basis” for 
the statements of the former. 

Carnap now makes little difficulty about finding a single 
language whose terms provide a “sufficient reduction basis” for 
the language of all the sciences. T his is the language in which 
wc formulate direct observations. For the conditions under which 
“we are permitted to apply” the terms of every empirical science 
are formulable in observational terms. These terms Carnap 
calls “observable thing-prcdicates”. And so he re-states the basic 
“thesis” of “the unity of science” as follows: 

“I'he class of observable thing-predicates is a sufficient 
reduction basis for the whole language of science.” (^) 

Thus, “the unity of science” consists in the “reduction” of 
everything that is said in every science to terms of “obsei'vable 
thing-predicates’ ’. 

(*) Carnap, Logical Foundations of the Unity of Science, I 
(*) Ibid. III. 

(») Ibid, IV. 
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Carnap goes on to explain that this “reduction” provides the 
basis for a further “unity of laws” among the sciences. 

Can the laws of one science be derived from the laws of 
another science ? he asks. In particular, postulating the general 
division of the sciences into physical and biological sciences, can 
the laws of the biological sciences be derived from the laws of 
the physical sciences ? If they can, there is established a “unity 
of science” in the further sense of a “unity of laws”. 

Carnap answers that because all scientific statements are 
reducible to terms of “observable thing-predicates”, “there is 
a common language to which both the biological and physical 
laws belong, so that they can be logically compared and 
connected.” But this is not the same as to say that one set of 
laws is actually derived from the other. This question, he says, 
must remain open. Thus he concludes: 

“There is at present no unity of laws. . . . But there is a 
unity of language in science, viz. a common reduction basis for 
the terms of all branches of scien(‘c.”(^) And this “common 
reduction basis” provides the condition for the possibility of a 
“unity of laws”, although such “unity of laws” is still to be 
realised and may, perhaps, never be actually demonstrated. 

If the above is disentangled from the technical jargon in 
which it is presented, what does it amount to in essence ? Qiiitc 
clearly, it amounts to saying that all the sciences agree in giving 
rules lor deriving statements of the sort that can be directly 
compared with observations; or more simply still, that all the 
sciences agree in giving rules for predicting observations. 

And it adds that this provides the formal possibility of 
Ibrmulating scientific laws in such a way that the laws of all the 
sciences can be formally derived from a single basic Law, though 
this possibility has not been realised to date and may never be 
realised. 

Thus physics, for example, consists of formulae relating to the 
kind of observations recorded by physicists, biology consists of 
formulae relating to the kind of observations recorded by 
biologists, and one day it may be possible to devise a formula 
embracing both sets of reccjrded observations. “Unified science” 
is science presented as a language, or as a set of languages, 
reducible to terms of “observable thing-predicates”, i.e. to 
terms of the data of observations, i.e. to perceptions^ sensations^ 
sense-data, 

( 1 ) Ibid, V. 
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Thus we are presented with a theory of‘‘the unity of science’’ 
according to which the unity of the sciences consists in their all 
“reducing” to statements about observational data—not in 
their dealing with different aspects of the objective world, 
which arc investigated by the empirical techniques of the 
various sciences. 

We are presented with a theory of the “unity of science” 
according to which the possibility of relating the theories of one 
science with the theories of another science arises from the 
formal possibility of inventing more comprcliensivc formulae 
about observational data—not from the objective inter¬ 
connection of the aspects of the world studied by the separate 
sciences, which may be revealed by deeper and more compre¬ 
hensive investigation. 

In connection with what Carnap calls “the unity of law's” he 
appears to suggest that if this “unity of laws” is ever realised - 
and to realise it would be the final achievement of “unified 
science”—then this will be done by the discovery of some 
extremely comprehensive formula from which may be deduced 
all the special laws of all the physical and biological sciences. 
Thus he holds out the prospect of discovering some single basic 
formula of the universe. The question “remains open” as to 
whether such a formula will ever be found, but to seek for it is 
clearly the goal of science. 

Thus, just as the semantic analysis of the language of science 
exactly corroborated the conclusion of the idealist physicist 
Eddington, that “the w'hole subject matter of exact science 
consists of pointer-readings and similar indications”, so it also 
exactly corroborates Eddington’s final conclusion in his last 
work, when he set out to discover a unitary formula of the 
universe. This is the point of view^ of idealism pure and simple, 
that the whole universe is the manifestation of some divine 
mathematical concept. 

In short, the “unity of science” is to be realised, first of all, 
by reducing all the sciences to statements correlating observa¬ 
tional data; and is then to be completed by the discovery of a 
single formula from which all correlations can be deduced. 

For the International Encyclop(zdia^ “the question of the unity 
of science is a problem of logic, not of ontology”, i.e. it is a 
question of semantical juggling with the “language of science”. 

But the possibility of the unity of science, and the process of 
its realisation in the development of scientific theory, docs not 
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rest on the logical-semantic properties of words, but on the 
material foundation of the real unity of the world. 

“T he real unity of the world,” said Engels, “consists in its 
materiality. And this is proved, not by a few juggling phrases, 
but by a long and tedious development of philosophy and natural 
science.” (^) 

Science is unified in proportion as it presents a more and 
more connected picture of the material world, and this unity 
cannot—as Lenin insisted in his commentary on the above 
passage from Engels—be deduced from the properties of thought 
and language, but only “from the objective reality which exists 
outside us”.(2) Nor can it issue in any single formula of the 
universe. 

The unity of science is progressively realised in the course 
of scientific investigation itself, which discovers the inter¬ 
connections of material processes and the laws of motion of 
nature and society. It is the progress of scientific knowledge that 
creates unified science, and unified science is a weapon of 
enlightenment and material progress. According to the Inter¬ 
national Encyclopedia^ on the other hand, unified science is 
science doctored by an application of semantical rules, reducing 
all scientific theories to formulae correlating recorded observa¬ 
tions and predicting future observations, and then seeking for a 
single master formula from which all the rest can be deduced. 

Concealed behind the semantical theory cT the “unification” 
of science by the construction of a single scientific language into 
which the separate languages of all the separate sciences can be 
translated, and behind tlie myth of a single master formula of 
“unified science”, is the fact that the entire logical empiricist 
approach is directed against the real unity of science. 

For the entire approach is clearly based on the uncritical 
acceptance of the division of science into a number of separate 
“disciplines”. It takes its stand, not on the unity but on the 
disunity of science. Its starting point is the separation of the 
sciences one from another. And in face of the fact of this disunity 
and disruption of science into separate parts, it postulates a 
merely fantastic, dream unity, which cannot be achieved in 
the actual practice of the sciences but only in the imagination 
of philosophers, through the formal construction of a “universal 
language”. 

(^) Engels, Anti~Duhring^ p. 54. 

(^) Lenin, Selected Worksy Vol. XI, p. 234. 
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All of this, it may now be added, bears witness to the fact 
that the positivist philosophy has deep roots in the character of the 
science^ and of their development under capitalism. The sciences have 
developed with the development of bourgeois society. And just 
as the development of capitalism has been anarchic, unplanned, 
unco-ordinated, so it has be(*ii with the development of the 
sciences. Scientists have been compelled to work in isolation, on 
a scries of' separate problems, 'riiis has bred the empiricism and 
specialisation which is so characteristic of bourgeois science, and 
this in turn has received expression in the positivist philosophy 
of science, which regards the job of the scientist as being to 
ree(»rd his observations and to write down formula' and laws 
correlating them. 

This philosophy dates right back to the British empiricists of 
the 18th century. And just as it expressed the narrow' specialisa¬ 
tion of science, so it also served and serves the turn of the 
reigning bourgeoisie by depriving science of' any tendency to 
militant materialism. If'scicaicc is only correlating observations 
and not discovering tlu' law^s of' motion of the real, objective 
world, then science leaves plenty of room o\’er for religion or 
for any species of'obscurantist teaching which is current in the 
capitalist W'oiid. 

Just as capitalist production has created the conditions for 
passing over to planned, socialist production, so bourgeois 
science, by its achievements, has created the conditions for 
planned, unified science. I'hc logical empiricist approach is 
directed against the unity of science and, therefore, against the 
progress of science. On the other hand, the real unity of science is 
to he achieved only by the organised pressing forward of research in all 
fields of science in accordance with a single plan—directed towards a 
single practical goal, the enlargement of knowledge in the service of the 
peo{)le, and informed by a single scientific method, the method of 
dialectical materialism. 

This is in fact the direction which is given to science by 
socialism. As things stand at the present time, this socialist 
science, already flourishing in the first socialist country, the 
Soviet Union, but which will certainly owe its future develop¬ 
ment to other countries as well, has become clearly difTcrentiated 
from a contrary trend, the trend of bourgeois science. It is 
precisely the crisis of bourgeois science, the breakdown of its ideology 
and its disruption into fragments, which is expressed in the semantical 
theory of ^^the unity of science"'', 
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PRAGMATISM 

I. PRAGMA'llSM AS A VARIETY OF POSITIVISM 

Pragmatism is a peculiarly American trend of positivist 
thought. It has had its representatives in other countries— 
such as F. C. S, Schiller in Britain, le Roy in France and Papini 
in Italy—but has never taken firm roots outside the U.S.A. 

In his book Pragmatism^ William James gave credit for the 
formulation of pragmatism as a definite philosophical trend to 
Charles Peirce. “The term is derived from the same Greek 
word, pragma^ meaning action, from which our words 'practice’ 
and ‘practical’ come. It was first introduced into philosophy by 
Mr. Charles Peirce in 1878. In an article entitled ‘How to Make 
our Ideas Clear’ . . . Mr. Peirce, after pointing out that our 
beliefs are really rules for action, said that, to develo]> a thought’s 
meaning, we need only to determine what conduc t it is fitted 
to produce: that conduct is for us its sole significance. . . . To 
attain perfect clearness in our thought of an object, then, we 
need only consider what conceivable eifects of a practical kind 
the object may invedve—what sensations we are to expect from 
it and what reactions we must prepare. Our conception of these 
effects, whether immediate or remote, is then for us the whole 
of our conception of the object. . . .”(M 

Thus James said that: “the pragmatic method ... is to try 
to interpret each nc'ition by tracing its respective practical 
consequences.” (2) 

Using a homely commercial metaphor, he explained that: 
“If you follow the pragmatic method . . . you must bring out 
of each word its practical cash-value, set it to work within the 
stream of your experience. It appears less as a solution, then, 
than as a program for more work, and more particularly as an 
indication of the ways in which existing realities may be changed. 
Theories thus become instruments, not answers to enigmas, in which we 
can rest. We don’t lie back upon them, we move forward, 

(‘) James, Pragmatism, p. 46. 

(•) Ibid, p. 45. 
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and, on occasion, make nature over again by their aid.”(^) 
Later, James remarked: “Our obligation to seek truth is part 
of our general obligation to do whal pays. The payments true 
ideas bring are the sole why of our duty to follow them.”(®) 
“Interpreting” ideas and theories in terms of “their practical 
consequences”, and in this w^ay seeking their “practical cash 
value”, Jam(‘s deveJoped a distinctive conception of the nature 
of truth, as “a property of certain of our ideas”. 

“Truth happens to an idea. It becomes true, is made true by 
events. Its verity is in fact an event, a process; the process 
namely of verifying itself', its xm-fication. Its validity is the 
process of its valid-c7/zV;«.”f^) 

This “process of verification” is something which we ourselvTs 
do with our ideas, making use of them in Peirce’s terms, as 
“rules for action”. Thus truth docs not consist in the “agree¬ 
ment” of our ideas w ith a prior and indc'pendcait reality—either 
wath the objective material world or with the “given” complex 
of our owai sensations; but ideas and theories become true in 
proportion as they serve us well as “instruments” in practical life. 

It will be seen from the abo\e that pragmatism, like other 
forms of positivism, gives a “method of'inter])relatioii” of our 
ideas and theories. But it differs in its emphasis on “practice”. 

Historically, I think it may be safely asscated that the 
pragmatic philosophy represents a reformulation of traditional 
positivist-empiric ist idcxis in the unique conditions of' American 
life in the latter part of the last century and the first part of 
the present. 

It is characteristically impatient of all general theories, and 
of “armchair” and introspective types of theorising. It has 
throwai off much of the negativity and pessimism of European 
empiricism, too- - the conception of' the narrow limitations of 
human knowledge, as predic ting the order of sensations. It is 
firmly convinced that the great problem of humanity is to fulfil 
its “obligation to do what pays”, and it is satisfied that this 
obligation can be fulfilled and over-fulfilled by go-ahead people. 
It seeks to interpret and evaluate all ideas by this standard. 

It is characteristic that William James advertised the 
advantages of his philosophy to contemporary Americans quite 
in the manner of a high-pressure salesman.—The following 
(q Ibid, p. 53. 

(2) Ibid, p. 230. 

('*j Ibid, p. 201. 
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quotations might almost have been taken from a story by 
O. Henry. 

“Now what kind of philosophy do you find actiudly offered 
to meet your need ? You find an empirical philosophy that is 
not religious enough, and a religious philosophy that is not 
empirical enough for your purpose. ... I offer the oddly 
named thing pragmatism as a philosophy that can satisfy both 
kinds of demand. It can remain religious like the rationalisms, 
but at the same time, like the empiricisms, it can preserve the 
richest intimacy with facts. I hope I may be able to leave many 
of you with as favourable an opinion of it as 1 preserve 
myself. . . . On pragmatistic principles, if the hypothesis of God 
works satisfactorily in the widest sense of the word it is true. . . . 
When I tell you that I have written a book on men’s religious 
experience, which on the whole has been regarded as making 
for the reality of God, you will perhaps exempt my own 
pragmatism from the charge of being an atheistic system. . . . 
The type of pluralistic and moralistic religion that I have 
offered is as good a religious synthesis as you arc likely to 
find.”(i) 

These passages show that, like other forms of positivist 
empiricism, pragmatism also offers its reconciliation of the 
scientific and religious standpoints. It regards both science and 
religion less as theories of'the nature of the world than as pointers 
to ways of action; and each has its place in the regulation of 
conduct. Both scientific and religious ideas lead to rewarding 
results—the reward being in this world in both cases; and so 
one is as “true” as the other. 

This aspect of pragmatism attracted the attention of Anatole 
France, and led him to remark*. “Just lately pragmatism has 
been invented for the express purpose of gaining credit for 
religion in the minds of rationalists.” (‘‘^) 

In point of fact, pragmatism has had a considerable influence 
in modernistic and liberal protestant theology, not only in the 
United States. 

Comparing pragmatism as a theory of interpretation, a method 
for “making clear” the meaning of our ideas, with the European 
varieties of positivism, certain striking differences may first be 
noted. 

For the European varieties, ideas, propositions, theories are 

(^) Ibid, pp. 15, 33, 299, 301. 

(') Anatole France, Thi Revolt qf the Angels^ Ch. 30. 
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to be interpreted as rules for predicting the order of sensations. 
For pragmatism, they are “rules for action”—“instruments” to 
help us “move forward, and, on occasion, make nature over 
again by their aid”. 

For the European positivists, our idea of an object is to be 
made clear by stating “what sensations we arc to expect from it”. 
Pragmatism adds: “and what reactions we must prepare.” The 
pragmatist docs not find “cash-value” just in observing things 
but rather in “doing what pays”, and he is interested in “the 
payments true ideas bring”. 

For the European positivists, verification consists in com¬ 
paring j)atterns of' ideas with patterns which turn up in 
experience. For pragmatism it consists in '‘setting our ideas to 
work”. Pragmatists are not interested in the comparison of ideas 
with given reality, but in finding "ways in which existing 
nullities may be changed”. 

For Flume’s subjectivist euid, indeed, solipsist conception of 
man as a “bundle of sensations”, which has haunted Fairopean 
empiricist philosophy, pragmatism substitutes the conception of 
man as an agent in practical interaction with his environment, 
constantly doing, achieving results, changing the objects which 
environ him. 

These emendations of the traditional positivist empiricist 
position have, at first sight, much to recommend them. Never¬ 
theless, I think it will be found that the pragmatists’ conception 
of the nature of'man’s practical interaction with his environment 
and of the problems of human practice leaves much to be desired, 
and that pragmatism, like other forms of positivism, serves 
mainly to obscure the purport of human knowledge. 

The chief and central difficulty in which pragmatism is 
involv ed can be expressed in a preliminary way as follows : 

It is true that wc need to formulate ideas and theories, not in 
order to correlate our sense-data, but to inform our conduct 
and to guide us in “making nature over again” and “changing 
existing realities”. But consciously to change realities supposes 
the existence of realities for us to change, and a knowledge of 
their properties, interconnections and laws of motion. It has 
been well written—though not by a pragmatist—that “freedom 
is knowledge of necessity”. That is to say, we can consciously 
direct our efforts to intended results in proportion as we know 
the objective properties and laws of the objects and processes 
with which we have to deal. 
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Our working; ideas, to serve their purpose as ''rules ol*action”, 
iniisl be made to corres}K)iid to real objects and their properties, 
and must rc'prodiu (! or "copy” the interconnections and laws of 
the objective world. As Lenin put it: '‘Knowledge can be useful 
biologically, useful in human practice, useful for the preservation 
of'life, for the preservation of'th(! species, only when it reflects 
an objective truth independent of man. For the materialist, the 
'succ ess’ of human practice proves the correspondence between 
our ideas and the objecti\ (' nature of the things we perceive”. (^) 

Pragmatism, on the' other hand, sees the whole significance of 
id(‘as in their pragmatic function as "rules for action”, and the 
only correspondence with r(*ality it will recognise is the 
correspondence of a plan of action with tlic successful fulfilment 
of'that plan. 

Just as European positivism interpreted ideas as rules for pre¬ 
dicting the order of sensations^ so pragmatism interprets ideas as rules 
for conduct. Thus, despite divergences, they are at one in obscuring by 
their interpretations the fact that we discover the laivs of objective 
material processes, that ive are building knowledge of the objective 
material world. A settled hostility to any materialist view of the world 
and of human knowledge is a leading jealure of pragmatism, as of all 
forms of positivism. 

In the case of William James, this led him, in his later 
writings, to formulate a philosophy of "pure experience”, which 
he dubbed "radical empiricism”. 

"My thesis is”, he wrote, "that if we start with the supposition 
that there* is only one primal stuff or material in the world, a 
stuff of'which everything is composed, and if we call that stuff 
‘pure cxp(*rience’, then knowing can easily be explained as a 
particular sort of relation towards oiu^ another into which 
portions of ]^urc experience may enter, fhe relation itself' is a 
part of pure experience; one of its ‘terms’ becomes the subjf^ct 
or bearer of the knowledge, the knower, the other becomes the 
object known. This will need much explanation before it can 
be understood.” (“) 

'Fhe last sentence is undoubtedly correct. But what seems 
readily explicable is that, denying the reference of' knowledge 
to the objective material world, James should end by agreeing 
with Berkeley, Mach and numerous other empiricist meta¬ 
physicians that what alone exists is "pure experience.” He goes 

(^) Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. XI, p. 202. 

(^) W. James, Essays in Radiccd Empiricism, p. 4. 

M 
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so I'ar as to assert (what was also asserted by the German 
phcnomcnologist, Husserl) that tliis “pure experience” is 
absolutely ''scll-eontaincd”: “though one part of our experience 
may lean upon another part . . . experience as a whole is self- 
containing and leans on nothing”.(*) 

AVith this “radical empiricism”, the pragmatist conception of 
the meaning ol'ideas was reduced in the end by William James 
to exactly the same as the traditional subjectivist conception. 
l'h(‘ “cash-value” of ideas is paid in a currency of “pure 
experience”. 

'Jlie most int<a'esting feature of James’ “radical empiricism” 
is that it shows hoiv easily pragmatism^ which obscures the reality of 
the material world and of our knowledge of it^ collapses into the ordinary 
forms of subjectivism and phenomenalism. James was, however, 
cautious enough to say, in introducing his lectures on 
pragmatism, that “there is no logical connection between 
pragmatism, as J understand it, and a doctrine which 1 have 
recently set forth as ‘radical empiricism’, 'riic latter stands on 
its own feet. One may entirely njcct it and still be a 
pragmatist.” (-) 

The most consistent and systematic development of pragmatist 
vi(‘vvs is to be found in the philosophical writings of John Dewey. 
'Fo these I shall now direct attention. I shall consider some 
leading features of Dewey’s account of the processes ol' thinking; 
how his “naturalistic” view ol'thinking can be criticised from a 
materialist standpoint; and the essence of his pragmatist view of 
knowkxlge, truth and science. 

2. “experimental i.ociic ”-—“logic of inquiry” 

In his Essays in Elxperimental Logic, J^>hn Dewey polcmises 
against the idealists who separate human thought from human 
practice. I'hinking, he says, does not start “from the fact that 
in c‘ach human being is a ‘mind’ whose business it is just to 
‘kiiow’.”(‘^) On the contrary: “Thinking is instrumental to a 
control of the environment, a control effected through acts 
whi( li would not be undertaken without the prior resolution of 
a complex situation into assured elements and an accompanying 
projection of possibilities. . . . Thought . . . is a name for the 
events and acts which make up the processes of analytic' inspection 
(^) Ihid, p. 193. 

(“) James, Pragmatism^ p. x. 

(^) Dewey, Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 23. 
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and projected invention and testing. . . . These events, these 
acts, are wholly natural. . . . 'riiinking is what some of the 
actual existences 

Thus thinking is an activity of concrete human organisms in 
interaction with their environment, and is “instrumental to a 
control of the environment”. N(jr is it just “cortical”. Dewey 
lurthcr insists: “hands and feet, apparatus and appliances of all 
kinds are as much a part of it as changes in the brain.”(2) 

In Logic, The Theory of Inquiry, he further amplifies this 
“naturalistic” view of thinking as follows: “The traits that 
differentiate deliberate inquiry develop out of biological 
activities not marked by these traits. . . . If* one denies the 
supernatural, then one has the intellectuid responsibility of 
indicating how the logical may be connected with the biological 
in a process of continual development.”(■^) 

From this point of view, Dewey likewise polemisc^s against the 
whole conception, which he secs as a characteristic of all 
“idealist logic ”, that thinking has its starting point in “given” 
data-sense-impressions, sensations, sense-data, or what you will. 

Idealist logic, he says, “formulated the j>roblcm of logic as 
the problem of the connection of logical thought with sense- 
material.” But in doing so, it “overlooked its c^ssential feature: 
control of* the* environment in behalf' of human progress and 
well-being”, (^) 

Thinking, he says, is not called forth by the occurrence of a 
peculiar mode of c^onsciousness or “immediate” knowledge 
called sense-impression. It is rather the “whole situation”, 
i.e. the entire complex of relationships between man and his 
environment, that arousc^s thought. “The conception of thinking 
as an independent activity somehow occurring after an indepen¬ 
dent antecedent, and finally effecting an independent result, 
presents us with just one miracle the more.”(^) 

To suppose that thought operates with “given” sense-data, 
he says in his Logic, is “a monstrous superstition”.(®) The 
observational data relevant to any genuine process of thinking 
or of inquiry are always “selectcTl”, and have themselves to be 

(q Ibid, pp. 3 ( 3 , 31. 

(^) Ibid, p. 14. 

(®) Dewey, Logic, p. 25. 

(*) Dewey, Essays in Experimental Logic, pp. 21-22. 

(6) Ibid, p. 175. 

(*) Logic, p. 428. 
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‘‘tested"’. Data, he says in The Ques/for Certainty, are not “givens” 
but “takcns”.(^) 

Dewey is equally opposed to the idea that the “logic al forms” 
manifested in thought—the forms of judgment and modes of' 
inference—are in some way eternal, necessary and intrinsic 
features of thought as a [lurc and iiidepctiidcnt mental or 
spiritual activity, riic'se f()rms have rather been evolved in the 
natural history of human thinking, as an enterprise instrumental 
to control of ein'ironment. 

“All logical forms (with their charactc'ristic properties;”, 
he writes, “arise within tlu^ operations of inquiry and are 
concerned with c ontrol of incpiiry so that it may yic^ld warrantcxl 
assertions. . . . The Ibnnsin (>perati()ns (>j'inqnir)\ . . . 
Inquiry can dex'elop in its own ongoing ccuirse tlu‘ logical 
standards and forms to which further inquir\ sliall sijl)init.”(“) 

“It is astonishing,"’ says Dewey, “that, in the* faca^ of the* 
advance of e\'olutionary metliod in natural science, any logician 
can persist in the assertion of a rigid diiTei ence b(*tween the 
problem of origin and of nature, genesis and analysis, liistory 
and validity. . . Yet logicians and ])]nlosoplicrs jKU'sist in 
regarding thought “as something ‘in itself,’ having just in and 
of itself certain traits, elements and laA\s.”f'^) Th(‘)' xac illate 
between regarding the “logical traits” as “icsidcait in m nd'’ 
and regarding them as necc'ssary features of the' ontologic al 
structure of the world.c^) Neither \ iew is c'onect. dlie logical 
forms are in no senses “r(*ady made*’*, but “the \arious f()rms of“ 
propositions . . . mark stages of })rogress in the condiu.t of 
inquiry.” (■'") 

To sum up the essence of these liriel cixtracts. In his writings 
on logic, John Dewey puts forward a view of'thinking ac cording 
to which: 

(1) blinking is not the' activity of “minds” wTose business it 
is just to contemplate and know, but it is an activity of concrete 
human organisms, arising from interaction with environment 
and instrumental to control of environment. 

(2) Processes of thinking arc not based on the occurrence of 
data of sense, which can be regarded as “given” and ultimate — 

(q St-c* Chit'.sf for Certainty, Ch. 7. 

(-) P- 4 - 

(^) Essays in Experimental Logic, j). 93. 

(‘) Ibid, p. 419. 

(') Logic, p. 309. 
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to be orc^anised, as th(‘ Kantiaiis said, in a unity of apperception, 
or to be analysed and (‘orrelated in the ways sug.£t<^sted by the 
various nco-Kantiaii and ]K)st-Kaiitian empiricists. Thinking 
docs not issue from tlu* ''miraculous” occurrence of any such 
data, but from our interactions with the envinaimcnt and 
(‘{forts to control and reshape the environment; and the 
olrservational data employed in pnxa'sses of inquiry have them¬ 
selves to be obtained, selected and tested. 

(3) The logical forms and inodes ol' inlbnaice manifested in 
proctrsses of thinking aic not ready-made (Eternal forms of 
thought, but are evolvcxl in the jirocess oftlie natural history of 
thinking. 


3. THE NA'J’URALIS'JIC VIEW OF 'I'lIOUGH'l' 

l)ewc\\s pragmatic view of thought h.is been called 
‘'naturalistii From tlu* point of view of materialism, too, one 
is bound to take a "‘naturalistic” view of'thought, in the sense 
of regarding it as '^wholly natural”, as "what senne of the actual 
{‘xistences do” and not as the "miraculons” iinu tion ol "a mind 
whose business it is just to know”. 

But materialism does not regard thought simply as an activity 
of concR'te human organisms, arising "naturally” from inter- 
actic)!! with environment, instrumental to control of environ¬ 
ment, and so on. For rjiatrrialisfji Ihouriht is always reflection of 
reality^ of the really exislbiii material ivorld^ whatever fantastic forms 
this reflection may take. Herein lies a prol’ound diflercncc between 
materialism and pragmatist "naturalism”. 

For materialism, matter is prior and thought is secondary, 
derivative. 'Flunking is the highest form of movement of matter, 
produced when matter has reached the high degree of organisa¬ 
tion of the human brain, and the objective material world is 
the source of all thought, which is nothing but reflection of 
matter, ol'objective reality existing independent of its reflection 
in thought. 

'Fhis materialist jDosition is glossed over and denied in Dewey’s 
‘'naturalistic” account ol' thinking. For he combines his 
“naturalistic” view, that thinking is an activity of the human 
organism, with Uie denial that objective reality is the source and 
original of ideas, and with the denial that thought is nothing 
but reflection of objective, material reality. 

Dewey makes a parade of denying that “the mind” or “con¬ 
sciousness” exists as something “in itself.” He proposes to show 
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that thinking is “wholly natural”, that the logical is continuous 
with the biological, that thinking is a inode of practical activity 
instrumental to ( oiitrol of environment, and so on. He makes 
out that all this constitutes a deadly blow against the errors of 
idealism. But in fact his real attack is not against idealism but 
against materialism-—against the proposition that all thought is 
reflec tion of' material reality, which constitutes the very heart 
of materialism. Under cover of an attack upon certain doctrines 
of certain schools of idealists he delix ers his real attack against 
the very heart of materialism. 

And so, for all his “naturalism”, Dewey’s philosophy is itself 
idealist. For denying that thoughts reflect objective reality and 
that it is objective reality which is the source of our ideas, he 
affirms that, on the contrary, ever) thing we suppose to exist in 
the objective world is constituted and detc^rmined in the process 
of thought. Denying that the truth of our ideas consists in 
their correspondence with objective reality, he affirms that, 
on the contrarx', no objective reality corresponds to our 
ideas. 

'riius Deiveys philosophy^ which he parades as ^^?iaiuralisnd\ in 
opposition to idealism, is actually itself nothing but a subtle and disguised 
form of subjective idealism. It is subjective idealism in a 7 iew dress of 
''naturalisrrr, patched up of doctrines about the organism and its 
environnwit, of stimulus and response, of the cofitinuity of the logical 
with the biological, of ideas as instruments of practice, of truth as that 
which works in practice. 

All these pragmatic doctrines, which have seemed to many 
to be opening out a new path in philosophy, in fact lead along 
the well-trodden path of idealism—not along any new path but 
along a very old path. Behind all the wordy confusion of 
Dewey’s naturalism, one thing is clear—its idealism; amid all 
the inconsistencies of pragmatism, one thing is consistent—its 
opposition to materialism. 

It is, then, important to begin by scrutinising, with some care, 
Dewey’s ‘‘naturalistic” account of thinking, which constitutes 
the key to his philosophy. 

Thinking is a “natural” product of man’s interaction with 
his environment, and human thought cannot be separated from 
humcin practice. That is quite true. But it is necessary to consider 
rather more closely the precise account which is being offered 
of the process of thinking, of' its genesis, natural history and 
functions. 
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Thinking as Response^^ to a ''Stimulus^'' 

According to Dewey, if we take a naturalistic view, and refuse! 
to regard thinking “as something ‘in itself’ ”, then “we have no 
choice save ... to conceive of thinking as a response to a 
sperAfic stimulus. . . This statement is fundamental to 

Dewey’s “naturalism”, and it provides the clue to understanding 
what is wrong with his pragmatic brand of “naturalism”. 

Later, this “stimulus-response” view of thinking is furtlicr 
elaborated. Dewey insists that thinking is not a “stntc of 
consciousness”, nor a “functional operation” of “a peculiar 
existence” called “consciousness”.(-) 

“States of consciousness”, he says, anticipating the stand¬ 
point of behaviourist psychology, should b(! replaced by 
“behaviour”. Thinking is to be regarded as an “intra-organic” 
event, which is “continuous with extra-organic events”, \.c. it is 
aroused by “extra-organic” stimuli. It serves, he continues, 
“as means for the elaboration of a delayed but more adequate 
response”. (^) 

'That is to say, if features of the environn^ent arouse the 
“inner” process of thinking, then the motor response to the 
stimuli in question is delayed while the “intra-organic cv(!nt” 
is proceeding; and this process of thinking results eventually in 
the elaboration of a “more adequate response”. 

For instance, I am walking along and come to a fork in the 
road; this arouses a process of thinking, during which I stand 
still; as a result of the process of thinking I eventually respond 
to the situation presented by the fork in the road l^y walking 
along one of the Ibrks; thus I am able to make a “more adccjuat(! 
response” to that situation, from the point of view of reaching 
rny destination.—Of course, the process of thinking is not 
exclusively an “inner” process; it is not, as Dewey has said, 
purely “cortical”. It includes various forms of overt behaviour, 
intended to secure “data” to assist the thinking process. For 
example, I look about for a sign-post, I consult my map, I take 
my bearings by various landmarks, and so on. 

Thinking is to be regarded as essentially an “intra-organic 
event” occurring in response to “a specific stimulus”. This does 
not imply that the thinking process does not involve in its 
course various forms of overt behaviour. Nevertheless, the 
(*) Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 93. 

(*) Ibid, p. 221. 

(®) Ibid, p. 227. 
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function of the thinking process is that, occurring in r(‘sponsc to 
“a specific stimulus'’, it serves "‘as means for the elaboration of' 
a delayed but more adequate (motor) response” to that 
stimulus. 

What then, is the type of situation, or ‘"specific stimulus”, 
which arouses thinking ? For c learly, not every stimulus arouses 
thinking. 

It arisc's, says Dewey, "‘because of' the appearance of’ incom¬ 
patible factors within tl)e (‘mpiricaJ situation”, i.e. it arises 
“when there is somc'thing seriously the matter, due to active 
discordance . . . whcni a situation bexomes tensioiial”.(^) 

I'hinking issues “fiom an efibrt to gc‘t out of some trouble, 
actual or menacing”.r-) Successful tliinking issues in knowledge, 
and “to place knowledge wlierc' it arises and operates in 
expCTience is to know’ that, as it arose bcx aiise of the troublcss 
of man, it is cemfirmed as rcx’onstructing the conditions which 
occasioned those troubles”. 

The meaning of tlu’se remarks will become plain il'one* takes 
as an illustration the example' I ha\ e just gi\ en of the thought- 
process aroused by coming to a fork in the road. Here then are 
“incompatible factors”—■ the* two roads, only one of which can 
be the right one; there is “active discordanc e” and “the situation 
becomes tensiorial”—I c annot go along both roads, but must 
go along one of them. Under the “spe c ific stimulus” of this 
tensional situation 1 have to think out w hic h road to take, and 
my thinking is my efibrt to find out how to “get out e^f the 
trouble” in which I am involved. Dewc*y himself gives a similar 
(example (which 1 shall refer to later) of' a man who has to do 
some hard thinking because he has lost his way in a wood.('*) 

At first sight this “naturalistic” view^ of thinking may appear 
extremely plausible and well-founded. But it is important to 
grasp its consequences—and its pecular limitations. 

Regarding thinking as an “intra-organic” event occasioned 
by the stimulus of a tensional situation and leading to a delayed 
but more adequate response to a situation, the onlj) connections 
which Dewey is able to recognise between thoughts, as intra- 
organic events, and the external (or extra-organic) world, are: 
(a) the connections between a specific stimulus and the response 

(q Ibid, pp. H), II. 

(“) Ibid, p. 23. 

(q Ibid, p. 73. 

(*) Ibid, C:hap. 8 . 
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which it arouses, and (b) the connections between a tensional 
situation and the (^vcaitual pattern of liehaviour which is 
elaborated to resolve the tension. 

fa) In connecting eacd) process of thinking with the specific 
stimulus whic h arouses it, Dc'wey recognises how thinking arises 
from problems oi' j)ractice. But he does not takc^ into account 
what is peculiar and unicjue about human practice and human 
social organisation, lie does not take into acc.ount the way in 
wliich ihinkiug- arises, not merely from external factors in the 
enx'ironment whic h pmsent jiroblems for solution, l:)ut from the 
nature of human soc ial activity itself. And in treating each act 
ol'thinking as a response* to a specific stimulus, he does not take 
into account the way in which thinking is gemerated out of 
human social activity, as a unique kind of response, as a new 
kind oi'acti\’ity with \ er}* special and j)(‘culiar ieatures. 

(b) In ]C‘('ognising the function of thinking as elaborating 
patterns o(' behaviour appropriate to the situations that arouse 
thought, Dewcw rc‘cognises how thinking serves practical cuds 
and is tested by its prac tic.al efficacy. But he does not recognise 
the unique rchitionshij; which arises between thought and its 
objects, which consists in the* fact that external reality is 
reproduced «Tnd rcdlecTcxl in terms of thought. 

He sees how thinking can help to elaborate a pattern of' 
behaviour which may con espond more or less adequately to the 
conditions and necxls tlint aroused the effort of thought, but not 
how the content of the thought itself corresponds or fails to 
corrc\spond with external reality. 

'riiese considerations, 1 beliexe, jirovidc the key to under¬ 
standing what is wrong with Denvey’s ‘hiaturalistic/’ view of 
thinking, and witli Ins whole philosophy. I shall endeavour to 
develop them now in more detail. 

The Genesis of Thinking in Social Production 

(a) Dewey repeatedly asserts that thinking arises “when a 
situation becomes tensional”, “because of the appearance of 
incompatible factors within the empirical situation,” “from an 
effort to get out of some trouble.” Of course, we do have to 
exercise thought upon such occasions. But I do not think that 
these assertions can provide anything approaching an adequate 
picture of the genesis of thinking. All animals ci^ntinually have 
to face “tensional situations” and those which survive succeed 
in elaborating patterns of behaviour which resolve such tensions 
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more or less successfully. But they do not all think. Reflective 
or conceptual thinking is a peculiarly human activity. And its 
genesis and nature is connected with what is peculiarly human. 

In Logic^ the Theory of Inquiry^ Dewey speaks of the ^‘biological 
matrix” of thinking, and says that “the l(\gi(:ar’, i.e. processes 
of conceptual thinking, is ‘‘connected with the biological in a 
process of continual development.” He had in mind the way in 
which the function of thinking d(‘vclops out of the “natural” 
interactions of the human organism with its environment. 

“An organism”, he insists, “does not live in an environment; 
it lives by means of an environment”.(') T hinking, th(ai, arises 
in the way we live “by means of” our environment, and serves 
us to find the way to overcome the “troubles” which arise in 
such living. 

So far, so good. But the human organism, which thinks, is 
one which has evolved ('crtain important biological attributes, 
namely, the human brain and hands, which arc evolved from 
the brain and hands of the higher apes which stand next below 
us on the scale of evolution, but which IxTong to man alone. 
Without our hands our brains would not be of much use to us, 
and without our brains w^e would not think. The logical has, 
then, developed out of the biological thanks to the human brain 
and hands. 

But the way man uses his brain and hands, in co-operative, 
social production, immediately leads to the ])osition that human 
living ceases to be merely “biological”. xMan do(‘s not live 
simply in accordance with biological laws, but in accordance 
with social laws. And it is in men’s social HR', whose foundation 
is the process of social production, that thinking originates and 
develops. Hence to speak of the “biological matrix” of thinking, 
as though thinking was generated and developed out of the 
biological relationship of organism and environment, is to over¬ 
look the important fact that the human activity of thinking 
arises precisely when man emerges from the sphere of the 
biological and starts his social existence and his social 
evolution. 

In this way Dewey’s “naturalism”, which leads him to speak 
of the “biological matrix” of thinking, leads him to render 
obscure the real social matrix of thinking, and to treat human 
social activity and social relationships as biological activity and 
biological relationships. By parading this obscurantism as 

(») Logic, p. 25. 
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“naturalisin’' he seeks to give it a “scientific” and “progressive” 
appearance. But it is not scientific but obscurantist, nor pro¬ 
gressive but profoundly reactionary. 

It is just this type oi'“naturalism”, the “biological” view of 
man and of human activities and relationships, which in other 
contexts manifests itself in racialism and in the social doctrines 
of (Higenics: there is a direct link™ none the less direct because 
not obvious on the svnface—between Dewey’s philosophic 
“naturalism” and those forms ol'man-hating, pogrom-mongering 
reaction, which, together with “naturalistic” philosophy, arc 
quite widespread in the U.S.A. 

Alter dealing with the “biological matrix” of thinking, 
Dewey devotes a chapter to the “cultural matrix”. Ol’ course, 
he knows perfectly well that “man is a social animal”. And he 
expresses this by saying that the environment of man is not 
mer(‘ly physical but cultural—social, and that human activities 
arc culturally modified. “'JVanslbrmation from organic behaviour 
to intellectual beliaviour, marked by logical properties,” he 
writes, “is a product of the fact that individuals live in a 
cultural environment.”(*) 

He goes on to devote the chapter mainly to the role of language 
in the genesis and conduct of thinking. What he docs not deal 
with, however- and he deals with it no more in connection with 
the “cultural matrix” than with the “biological matrix”—is the 
basic characU'r of human social activity, of human society and 
its development, which determines the fact that men create 
“a cultural environment” for themselves and engage in thinking. 

What he has left out can be put in a very few words as 
follows: 

Men, endowed with hands and brains but in various other 
respects biologically less well equipped than many other animals, 
have been able to learn how to make and use v^arious took, for 
defence against enemies and to secure food and warmth, 
i.e. to produce their means of subsistence. And tools arc social 
products, their manufacture and use involves social co-operation 
between individuak, and in turn leads to new, specifically 
human, forms of social organisation and of social development. 
It is in learning to use tools for the production of their means 
of subsistence that men have created human societies and 
culture. And thinking has been generated and developed in the 
same process. We have come to use our brains to think, as part 

(^) Ibid, p. 45. 
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of the same process of evolution whereby we have come to use 
our hands to make tools. 

This topic was dealt with some time ago by Marx and Engels, 
who used the word “labour” to denote the manufacture and 
use of tools by man. Thus in a cha})ter in his Dialectics of 
.\ature entitled The Part Played by Labour in the Transition from 
Ape to Man, Engc-ls wrote: “Labour ... is the primary basic 
condition for all human existence, and this to such an extent 
that, in a sense, we. have to say that labour ciaxited man 
himself.”/^) 

This was to repeat wluU ^^arx and Engels had stated earliei’ 
in their joint w(.>rk, The (German Ideoloa^w '‘Men . . . begin to 
distinguish themselvcvs from animals as s(?on as t]i(‘\' Ix'gin to 
produce their means ol'sulrsistencc, a ste[) w hich is conditioned 
by tludr pliysical organisation, by pi'odiu ipg tlicii’ m(‘ans of 
subsistence men are indirectly j)roducing llu‘ir adual material 

Engc'ls went on to point out that it was laboui' the social 
manufacture and use of tools to prodiu c* tlu‘ means oi’ sub¬ 
sistence—that “widened maifs horizon at tAcay n(‘W’ advance. 
He was continually discoxca'ing new, liitlicato unknown, pi’o- 
[)erties of natural objec ts. On tlu! other hand, du‘ desedopment 
of labour nec essarily hedped to bring the mc'ml^ers ol socic'ty 
closer together by muluplying cases o(' mutual support, joint 
actixdly and by making c lear the ad\ anta,gc‘ cdTliis joint activity 
tcj each indixidual. In short, me n in the making arrivc'd at the* 
point where they had somethin^ to .scr to can* anc.ther. . . . This 
explanation of the origin of language iVom and in the process 
of labour is the only corrcxl onc.”(’^) 

Dewey himself has observed that the “natural” development 
of thinking is inseparable from the develojniient of language as 
a means of communicaticjn. But what he I'ails to observe is that 
the “matrix”, to use his own term, of human soedety and culture, 
of language and thinking, is to be found in the fact that men 
c o-operate to produc:e their means ol'subsistence by social labour, 
by the manulacture and use of tcxjls. 

This, I believe, is the first basic fact which Dewey leaves out 
in his “naturalistic” account of thinking. Indeed, it is a 
materialistic conception of human nature which is unacceptable 
(p Engels, Dialectics of Nature^ p. a 79. 

(“) Marx and Engels, German Ideology^ p. 7. 

(^) Engels, Dialectics of Nature^ pp. 2B2-3. 
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to all bourgeois ])hilosophcrs williout exception— whether they 
take the “idealist” view that man is endow^ed with a “mind” 
which somehow transcends his physical exist(‘nce, or Avhether 
they take a “naturalistic” in 1‘act, mechanist—view, w^hich 
regards mental functions as “intra-organic responses to 
specdfic stimuli” and rejdaces “states of' consciousness” by 
“behaviour”. 

Dewey says that if w e refuse to regard thinking “as something 
‘in its(‘ll'’ '' then “we have no choice” but to regard it as the 
“response to a spt'cihc stimulus”, as a mode of behaviour called 
forth “when a situation becomes tensional”. But this antithesis 
is false', and onh arises because' of'the inade'ejuacy of his geru'ra.l 
(’oncei)tion of liuman nature. Kvem tliemgh ^ve do not rega.rd 
thinking “as something ‘in itM'l!'' ”, we nee'd not regard it as 
me're'])' ‘'a i'es];ons(‘” to given troiiblc'some' situatiojis, ])]('jxiring 
tli(' wa.y for ;ip])n)])riate' bel:a\ie*ur patterns to “get out of some 
trouble”. 

'lb re'gard ihiitking* as '‘a r<‘s])ouse” to givi'ii cnvironine'nlal 
enndilioiis is t«) miss the e'sscnee' of thinking as a part of human 
activity, f or Jiien, in \'irtitc of human labour, do not just jeMe l 
to a gix'c'n e'lu iromueut but conse iously e hange the enviromneut 
and in many re^spe'cts eouse iously ])roduc'c the'ir own t'uvirou- 
me:nt. And thinking arisess, not nunx'ly from the' external circum¬ 
stance's that “i.ncompa.tiblc fae.tors” demiaud a response, but 
be'causc huiiuiu laI)our and the growth and develo])nu.'nt of 
human social organisation set iute'lle'ctual probleans. 'Jliis is wliat 
conditions tlie gene-sis of'tliiukiug and the feaxiis taken by iJionght 
in its development. 

Meat are distinguishe*d by the social manufacture' and use of 
te)e)ls, and to do this thew have to think -that is ^vhat Dew^ey lias 
left out in his “naturalistic” ac.couut of thiiikiiig. 

Wlien Denvey regards thinking as mc'rely a “response” to the 
“stimuli” of specific tensions proce',cdiug iiom the environment, 
he givc^s a purely mechanist accemut of tlu.' matter. And this type 
e)f mechanism in fact divexrccs cemceptual thinking fre>m the 
basic procc'sses of human social production just as elTectivcly 
as docs the “idealist” view which he attacks, which regards 
thinking as xhe work of ‘a mind' whose business it is just to 
kne>w^”.- Such a dive>rce, it may be added, arises (]uite 
“naturally” in the philosophy of representatives of a class which 
is itself divorced from the labour process, but lives on the 
products of the labour of others. 
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Thought as Reflection of Reality 

(b) Regarding processes of thought as occurring simply in 
response to “specific stimuli” and as serving the function of 
elaborating patterns of behaviour appropriate to deal with such 
stimuli, Dewey fails to take account, secondly, of the way in 
which thought reflects and reproduces external reality. His 
“naturalism” sees thinking exclusively as a means of elaborating 
a pattern of behaviour, a “delayed but more adequate rc'sponse” 
to a specific stimulus. ^ 

According to this view, to speak of thoughts as affording a 
representation of reality, or to speak of the reflection of the 
world in terms of thought, is to fall into the “idealist” error of 
regarding dunking as “something ‘in itself’ ”, But on the 
contrary^ this view itself joins hands with idealism in denying 
the real connection of thought with the objecti\T% material world, 
which is reflected in thought. And this solidarity of pragmatist 
“naturalism” with idealism is the exjiression of its failure to 
understand the true nature of the social genesis and develop¬ 
ment of thinking. 

Conceptual thinking is generated and develops on tl.e basis 
of human social production. And this lact d('terinines the 
characteristic of conceptual thinking, that it not only serves to 
elaborate patterns of behaviour, but does so by reproducing the 
external world, material things and human relationships, in 
conceptual terms, i.e. by elaborating a conceptual or ideal 
representation of reality. 

Dewey says that w^e must rej)lace “consciousness” by 
“behaviour”. We must not rc^gaid thinking as elaborating a 
reflection of the world in human ccmsciousness, but as elaborating 
patterns of behaviour. 4 his is to overlook the: basic fact of human 
social behaviour, the labour process, which from its very nature 
involves the production of a definite mode of cmisciousness, 
namely, the elaboration of a reflection of the world in terms 
of thought. 

The conscious character of the labour process was stressed by 
Marx in the following often-quoted passage of Capital: “We 
presuppose labour in a form which stamps it as exclusively 
human. A spider conducts operations that res(*mble those of a 
weaver, and a bee puts to shame many an architect in the 
construction of her cells. But what distinguishes the worst of 
architects from the best of bees is this, that the architect raises 
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his structure in imagination before he erects it in reality. At the 
end of every labour process, wc get a result that already existed 
in the imagination of the labourer at its commencement”.(^) 
The labour process involves the production of ideas which 
reflect tlie things and processes with which men are operating 
in tlicir social productive activity, the results at which they are 
aiming, and the relationships into which they enter with one 
another in the process of production. 

This docs not mean that men arc “miraculously” endowed 
with a “consciousness”, to use Dewey’s phrase, which is 
something “in itself”. Conceptual consciousness arises quite 
“naturally” out of the social activity of organisms like men, 
equi})ped with brams and hands, and co-operating together in 
the use of tools to produce their means of subsistence. 

IV) trace this process in detail is no doubt very diflicult indeed. 
But in general it may be suggested that the social use of tools 
demands that we should be able to refer to and characterise the 
things, relationships, processes and operations invoh’ed and the 
results aimed at, and to do this we invent a symbolism, a language. 
Ill this way there begins the elaboration of concepts and of a 
coucepiual representation of the world. Men begin to think. 
And their thought is by no means a mere mechanism for elaborat¬ 
ing delayed but more adequate responses to specific stimuli, 
but is a mode of consciousness, a reproduction, reflection or 
representation of the world, elaborated by human brains 
operating under the conditions of human social production. 

The laws of the production and development of human con¬ 
sciousness are enormously complicated. But the whole process 
has this material basis. And in its entirety, considered both from 
the point of view of the individual thinker and of the social 
production of ideas and ideologies, it has the basic character 
of* being, to repeat another passage from Marx, “nothing else 
than the material world reflected in the human mind and 
translated into forms of thought.” (‘‘^) 

This, then, is the second basic fact which Dewey leaves out in 
his “naturalistic” account of thinking. Ihc first thing he left 
out was the basic factor differentiating men from animals, 
namely, social labour—the fact that men, equipped with hands 
and brains, co-operate to produce their means of subsistence by 

(‘) Marx, Capital^ Vol. I, Part 3, Gh. 7, Sect. i. 

Marx, Capitalf Preface to and Edition. 
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ihe manufacture and use of tools, and that it is this which 
(Ictennines that tlu'v think. 'I'he second thing he le(t out was, 
then, that human thinking, arising on this basis, is not simply a 
specific intra-organic rcsjionsc jirodiu tivc ol specific* patterns oi' 
bchcuiour, but is the elaboration of a conscious reflection or 
rc^prescaitation of the external world and of human society. 

Dewey regards tliinking (a) as a response, occ'asioncd by 
dilhcult and tensioiial situations, and (b) as productive ol' 
patter ns of beha\’iour appropriate to meet the actual situations 
that prevail, fliis is to leave out the way in which thinking 
elaborates an ideal rc^presemtation ol'thc' world, and the way in 
which that representation arises because man clocks not merely 
respond to his enxironment, but by his labour changes his 
environment and produces his own environment. 

The world is irans/ated by man into forms of thought; and this 
conceptual reproduction of ihe world has iL\ foundation in the character of 
human labour and of the social relations arising from the labour process, 
and takes its genesis froin ihe problems that are thereby set. 

Mechanism of the ^\Naiuralisiic' Vinv of Thinking 

Dewey refuses to regard thought as something '‘in itse.lf”, as 
the activit)' ot‘ "'a mind whose business it is just to know”. In 
this respect he seems to side with materialism against idealism. 
Thus Alarx said that thinking was “the life process of the 
human brain”, whe^reas the idc^alists had regarded it as “an 
independent subjeef' and had e\cn said tliat nothing existed 
but thought and that thinking itsell'creatc'd the* world.(’) 

But Dewey regards thinking only mechanistically, as an intra-organic 
response to externed stimuli, serving the function of preparing the way 
in each case for a delayed but more adegiiaie motor response. This 
account of thinking, which he calls '‘"naturalistic \ misses the real 
material basis of thought just as much as does the idealist view which 
it criticises. 

Very characteristic ol' this mechanistic “naturalism” is the 
way that it stresses that “tlic logical (i.e. thought) may be 
connected with the biological in a process c^f continual 
dev-elopment”. 

Stressing this continuity of development from the biological 
to the logical, Dewey cannot comprehend the leap from the 
merely biological mode of existence which is made when men 
begin to co-operate in the use of tools and to think. He cannot 

(^) Ibid. 
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comprehend that thinking marks the emergence of something 
(qualitatively new, but instead seeks in eflixt to reduce the logical 
to the biological b)' regarding thinking intnely as the response 
to an external stimulus, merely as a \cxy elaborate response. 
In a w(jrd, Dewey’s ‘'naturalism” lacks dialectics. It is precisely 
the dialectical leap from animal to man, from the biological to 
the logical, from nature to human society, which his purely 
mechanistic approach fails to comprehend. 

A scientific materialist view of thinking needs to regard thinking 
dialectically, in the process of its genesis and development in human 
society—arising from and conditioned by social labour and the productive 
relations into which men enter with one another and not according to a 
mechanist scheme of stimulus and response. 

The mechanist, ''naturalists view, on the other hand, leads straight 
to a form of the very idealism which it began by criticising. For it 
obscures and denies the fact that our thinking reflects the material world. 

But more than that. Not only does it obscure, in a general 
way, the fact that thinking rellects tlie material world, but it 
obscures the entire manner in which thinking reflects the 
material world. 

Men do not simply invent ideas, and systems of ideas, in re¬ 
sponse to a series of* specific stimuli issuing from external condi¬ 
tions. Concc'ptual thinking lias its origin in social labour, and 
the formation of concepts is conditioned by the totality c^f soc'ial 
relations into which men enter in the labour process. Thus there 
are formed, not separate concepts of this and that, but w^ays of 
thinking, systems of ideas, ideologies, wdiich correspond to 
diflercnt stages in the development of' tlie producti\'e relations 
in society, and which represent the ways in wdiich the material 
world is reflected in the thinking of men wdio have definite! 
productive forces at their disjiosal and who have entered into 
definite social relations of production. And in particular, with 
the division of' society into classes, the dominant ideology, the 
dominant way of thinking, is that of the dominant class. 

This, too, is utterly obscured in Dewey’s “naturalistic” view 
of thinking. 

In point of fact, his “naturalism”, which regards ideas as 
resp(nises to external stimuli, whose “worth ” is to be judged by 
how well they help to resolve a particular “tcnsional situation”, 
is merely an example and application of the mechanist w^ay of 
thinking which has arisen as one of the leading features of 
specifically bourgeois ideology^ And in close connection with 
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diis, his view which denies that thinking reflects the 
material world is an example and application of a second marked 
trend in bourgeois ideology— subjective idealism. Dewey's 
'‘naturalism'’ is a system which succeeds in combining these two 
features of bourgeous ideology—mechanism and idealism. 1 his 
is worth stressing, for it is sometimes erroneously supposed that a 
mechanist approach must always be associated with materialism. 

Dewey has a stimulus-response view of thinking, then, which 
in the first place denies that thinking in general reflects the 
material world, and in the second place denies that the form of 
this reflection is conditioned by the ideology of particular classes. 
Fhis view is itself a perfect example of bourgeous ideolog) . 

4. KNOWl-EDGE AND TRUTH 

In the first chapter of The Qimt for Certamij, Dewey sa) s it 
has been a basic error of theories of'knowledge to have separated 
human knowledge from human practice. 

Practice, he continues, is always attended by risk and un¬ 
certainty. But men have tended to seek in knowledge something 
absolutely certain, unattended by any of the hazards of practical 
life. For this reason they have tried to find as the object of 
kriowdedge something eternal and unchanging. But this is an 
illusory quest. The task is rather to accept the hazards of 
practical life and to minimise them by winning know¬ 
ledge that will effectively give us a greater practical 
control. 

“I'he quest for certainty becomes the search for methods of 
control’’.(‘) Such certainty as knowledge possesses is not the 
“abolule” certainty imagined by idealist philosophers, but is 
“practical certainty”. And it is obtained by experimental 
methods, by “inquiry”. 

Dewey quite ccnrectly classes amongst theories which posit 
the existence of “absolutely” certain knowledge, not only 
transcendcntalist views which maintain that we possess non- 
empirical modes of knowledge, but also the views of those 
empiricists (such as Bertrand Russell) who suppose that we 
possess absolutely certain empirical knowledge, namely, 
“immediate” knowledge of our sense-data (what Russell called 
“knowledge by acquaintance”).(^) In opposition to such view.<v 
Dewey writes: 

(q Dewey, Qiiest for Certainty, p. 124. 

(®) See Logic, Chap. B. 
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“Every special case of knowledge is constituted as the out¬ 
come of some special inquiry. . . . Knowledge ... is the 
name for the products of competent inquiries. . . . To be 
knowledge is being so settled that it is available as a resource in 
further inquiry; not being settled in such a way as not to be 
subject to revision in further inquiry.” (i) 

Knowledge as Warranted Assertibility^ 

According to Dewey, the methods of “competent” inquiry 
which yield products which can be classed as knowledge have 
been discovered—and an^ still being discovered in the course 
of social evolution. “We know that some methods of inquiry 
are better than others in just the same way in which we know 
that some methods of surgery, farming, road-making, navigating 
or what not are better than others. . . . I’hey are the methods 
which experience up to the present time shows to be the best 
methods available for achieving certain results.” (“) The 
reliability of such methods has been very well tested, and they 
yield products which have a practical warrant or guarantee, 
expressed by calling them “knowledge”. 

Dewey contrasts his own view of knowledge with the “doctrine 
that knowledge is a grasp or beholding of reality without any¬ 
thing being done to modify its antecedent state. . . . Knowing 
is not the act of an outside spectator but of a participator inside 
the natural and social scene.” (^) We possess knowledge just in 
so far as we possess ideas—products of inquiry—^w^hich experience 
teaches us to rely on in a practical sense. 

The essential character of knowledge, according to Dewey, is 
that the possession of knowledge leads to successful practice. 
Thinking is preparatory to patterns of behaviour. It yields 
knowledge when it follows certain well-tried methods and so 
acejuires maximum practical reliability. It is this practical 
reliability that for Dewey constitutes the essential character of 
knowledge, and not any conformity of thoughts with the objects 
reflected in thinking. 

One might suppose that practical reliability would itself be 
a product of conformity of thought with reality^, just as con¬ 
formity of thought with reality would be tested by its reliability 
in practice. Nevertheless, Dew^ey counterposes his view^ that 

(9 Logic, pp. 8- 9. 

(*) Ibid, p. 104. 

(®) Quest for Certainty, p. 188. 
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practical reliability is a mark of knowledge to any view that in 
knowledge our thought conforms to objective Reality. He is v(‘ry 
insistent that, just as knowledge is not a ‘‘beholding of reality” 
by a “spectator”, so it has no object which has reality independent 
of the act of knowing. 

“The assumption that the true and valid object oi‘knowledge 
is that ^vhich has being prior to and independent of the opera¬ 
tions ol'knowing" is, he says, a basic error. “The true object of 
knowledge resick's in th<^ consequences of directed action . . . 
an archetypal antecedent reality is not a model to which the 
conclusions of inephry must (onlorm. . . . Known objects exist 
as the consec|ueuces of' dire( ted operations, not because of con¬ 
formity of thought or observation with something antecedent.” (^) 

Dewey sums up what he takes to I)c the essential character of 
knowledge in the phrase that knowledge is “warranted 
assertibilit\’”.(-) d'hat is to say, we know that which we have a 
practical warrant to assert, i.e. to act upon. And the warrant 
does not involve' that what is known is established as corres¬ 
ponding to the objects we are dealing with, which Dewxy calls 
“an archetypal reality”— but simply and solely that it is the 
product of an inquiry employing competent methods* and so 
may be relied upon Ibr practical purposes. As for “the object of 
knowledge”, "what we know”—this is not material reality but 
rather “the consecjuences of directed action”. 

Thus, according to Dewey, our knowledge does not unfold a 
more and more complete and reliable jneture of the material 
universe and our place in it, of the objective laws of motion of 
nature and society, but rather elaborates a more and more 
complex and efficient apparatus for calculating the consequences 
of actions. In this way, Dewey follows Peirce and James in 
amending the traditional positivism which said that theories, 
behefs, knowledge were rules for predicting sensations, by saying 
that they are rather “rules for action”. 

This theory of knowledge as “warranted assertibility” has 
made much work for Dewey’s American disciples, who have to 
try to explain what he meant by it. The obvious method of 
asking him to explain himself has so far not been found to work 
in practice. None of his expositions arc clear and unambiguous, 
and it would seem as if verbal obscurity and ambiguity were part 
of the very essence of this theory of knowledge. 

( 1 ) Ibid, p. i8B. 

(*) Logic, p. 9. 
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Truth as Correspondence Between a Plan and its ExecuiM^ 

Meanwhile, it may 1 )C observed that Dewey's account of 
knowledge is closely connected with liis vi(‘ws about truth— 
obviously, because that which is known must evidently be true. 

I will turn to what he has to say upon this allied topic. 

In Essays in Experuuenial Logie, Di^wey says that a si'.icntific 
man will regard truth as ‘‘that which is accepted upon adequate 
evidence”.(^) He seems to think that this statement must be 
accepted by all scientihe men even without any evicUaice at all. 
But that is open to question. The issues raised will help towiirds 
reaching an estimate of Dewey’s account of know ledge and truth. 

It is doubtless correct that a scienlilic man will accept as true 
only “that wdiich is accepted upon adecpuitc evidence”. As 
regards that for wdiich adequate evidence is lacking, he will 
susp(md judgment. But this is not the same as saying that, for 
science, being true, truth, is the same as being accepted upon 
adequate evidence. 

Consider, for example, such a statement as: “d'here is life on 
the planet Mars”. Because adequate evidence is lacking for or 
against this statement, a scientific man wall certainly not commit 
himsell^to saying positively that it is true, or that it is I'alse. But 
he will certainly allow that it may be true, i.e. it may be true 
now, even while adequate evidence is lacking. If some astronomer 
finds adequate evidence, then the proposition will be entered 
u})on the list of propositions which science regards as true. But 
few scientific men would say that no proposition was true unless 
it figured in that list. 

Thus it may be true “that there is life on Mars”, even though 
we have as yet insufficient evidence of its truth. It is true if 
there is life on Mars, i.e. if what Dewey would call “the arche¬ 
typal reality”, Mars, has “antecedently” to any inquiry of ours, 
given birth to living organisms. Truth is one thing, evidence is 
another. But Dew^cy consistently—or perhaps one should say 
persistently—refuses to make any such distinction. 

Speaking of the “correspondence or agreement” between 
statement and fact which is commonly supposed to constitute 
truth, Dewey lays it down that: “The correspondence or agree¬ 
ment is like that between an invention and the conditions which 
the invention is intended to meet.” (2) 

(^) Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 63. 

(“) Ibid, p. 24. 
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This sentence is revealing. Radio, for instance, is an invention 
intended to aid communication; and it does aid communication, 
i.e. it corresponds with the conditions it was intended to meet. 
In the same way, presumably, statements about radio waves 
help us to construct serviceable radio sets; and so Dewey says 
that their truth consists in the fact that they do so help us. 
We arc not to say that they are descriptive of objective physical 
processes, which we can then learn to use for purposes of com¬ 
munication. True statements, though “accepted upon adequate 
evidence”, arc, nevertheless, “inventions”, i.e. verbal inventions 
adapted to direct our behaviour towards certain ends; and their 
truth consists in the fact that with their assistance those ends are 
attained. 

Lest there should be any mistake about this, Dew^ey devotes a 
whole chapter to “The Control of Ideas by Fact”.(^) In this 
chapter the episode occurs which I referred to above of a man 
getting lost in a wwd. laickily he has “an idea of the way home”, 
and by acting on this idea he docs succeed in reaching home by 
the end of the chapter. His idea of the way home, says Dewey, 
was thereby shown to be true. His idea of the way through the 
wood w^is controlled by the facts. ♦ 

Are wc to say, therefore, that the idea on the basis of which 
he planned his route home corresponded with the actual objective 
lay-out of the waiod ? 

By no means, answ^ers Dewey, for that w^ould be to postulate 
the wood as “an archetypal iintccedent reality”, or “model to 
which the conclusions of inquiiy must conform”. The agreement 
or correspondence of'his idea with I'act was only “the agreement 
between a plan and its execution”. 

In the same w^ay, presumably, a traveller in London, or 
New York, or Moscow, who studies the map of the underground 
railway system with a view to reaching some destination, must 
not regard that map as corresponding to any “archetypal” 
tunnels “antecedently” existing beneath his feet. He is simply 
to regard it as a plan of action, which many citizens have found 
useful, and in which he, too, may repose confidence. 

Of course, the map docs serve, and is intended to serve, as a 
plan of action. But the invariable success of journeys correctly 
planned on the basis of such a map is none the less due 
to the fact that the map does conform—and was intended 
by the people who drew it up to conform—to “an arche- 

(q Ibidy Chapt. 8. 
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typal antecedent reality’’, namely, the underground railway. 

Considering such examples as these, it appears that the 
scientific men and practical men of action, of whom John Dewey 
writes, wander through woods, or travel on railway systems, 
which have no “antecedent reality”. They difl'er from the beings 
who figure in other empiricist writings because they do much 
more than “observe”. They respond to stimuli. They draw up 
plans and execute them. They go busily about their worldly 
affairs. But the world they inhabit seems nevertheless cjuite as 
elusive as the world of “sense-data” or of “pure experience”. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Dewey’s account of both 
knowledge and truth should be extraordinarily confusing. 

In his Logic^ Dewey carries his views on truth a stage further 
by explicitly denying that “propositions” are true or false at all. 
Propositions, he says, arc to be regarded as “means”, and 
“since means as such arc neither true nor false, truth-falsity 
is not a property of' propositions. Means are either effective 
or ineffective, pertinent or irrelevant, economical or 
wasteful. . . .”(^) 

It is not the proposition but the act of asserting it, one gathers, 
that is true or false. And it is true when it is the product of a 
competent inquiry and leads to the achiev ement of the goals to 
which that inquiry was directed. 

Two Main Confusions 

I think it is now possible to single out two main confusions in 
Dewey’s pragmatic account of truth and knowledge, and to 
indicate the source of these confusions in his naturalistic view 
of thinking. 

(i) Dewey persistently speaks as though the object of 
knowledge was somehow created by the operations of knowing. 
“Known objects,” he says, “exist as the consequences of directed 
operations”. This is why he repeats so often that the objects of 
knowledge do not exist “prior to and independent of the opera¬ 
tions of knowing”, and that knowledge does not “conform with 
something antecedent”. 

He maintains that knowledge is not the result of any mere 
contemplation of reality, but is the result of “directed opera¬ 
tions”. Our idea of an object, he maintains, must be constructed 
in terms of the operations whereby we know it, we describe 
objects in terms of the results of “directed operations”. 

o Logic, p. 5 f 87 . 
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If he had meant that we gain knowledge, not by contempla¬ 
tion, but by practical interference with real objects; and that 
what we know about those objects, what we find out about them, 
is relative to the means ol' investigating their properties which 
we ha\'e had at our disposal; then he would undoubtedly h^ive 
been correct. But in that case, it would have to be admitted that 
the object of kmnvkdgc is the real external object^ whose properties we 
investigate by means of particular operations. Yet this is precisely 
what Dewey denies. For him the object of knowledge is not the 
real external object, but only “th(^ consecjucnces of directed 
operations'”. 

The confusion of'which he is guilty is an elementary one—and 
siH'h an elementary confusion is only possible because of the 
extraordinary verbosity with which he surrounds the whole 
discussion. He has confused the object of knoivledge^ the object which 
we knoiis—which exists independently of our knowing it—with the 
account we are able to give o f it in terms of the particular aspects of it 
which we have been able to investigate. 'J’he latter, of course, the 
account which we are able to give of'an object, only conics into 
being and only exists as a result of our own operations of 
knowing, and is relative' to those operations; but the ^former, 
the real object tliat is known, is not created by the oper¬ 
ations of knowing it, but exists independently of those 
operations. 

An account of an object ranks as knowledge in so f'ar as it is 
produced by reliable operations and is tested in practice—that is 
correct. But this description has been shown to ('onforrn -not 
absolutely, no doubt, but af)proximately, provisionally, lor 
certain purj)oses with an object existing independently of* the 
operations of' knowing. 

Again, an object becomes an object of* knowledge-—in the 
words of' Engels, “a thing-in-itself* bec omes a thing-for-us”— 
when as a result of definite operations related to that object wc 
are able to produce an account of it whose reliability stands the 
test of practice. That the object in this way becomes an object 

of knowledge.a “thing-for-us” -is brought about by the 

operations of knowing. But the object itself is not created by 
those operations. 

Dewey’s first confusion, then, is to substitute for the correct 
statement, that objects only become known to us as a result of 
our operations of knowing them, and in a way conditioned by 
those operations, the obscure and misleading statement that 
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known objects only exist as a result of the operations of knowledge. 
This, like all positivist confusions, serves to obscure the fact that 
we have knowledge of the objective world. 

In this context it is worth noting that Dewey simply repeats 
the long-standing confusion of relativism, which in varying forms 
turns up again and again in empiricist philosophy. The essence 
of such relativism, and of what is wrong with it, was expressed 
by Lenin. “Relativism”, he wrote, “is not only the recognition 
of the relativity of our knowledge, but also a denial of 
any objective measure or model existing independently of 
humanity to which our relative knowledge approximates.” (^) 

That all knowledge is relative, is true; for it is always relative 
to the conditions of' the particular process of knowing. Rut it is 
also true that knowledge is objective; for it is knowledge of the 
objectively existing material world. 

In opposition to relativistic idealism-—such as is expressed 
by pragmatism, as well as by other forms of positivism - 
Lenin wrote: 

“From the standpoint of modern materialism, i.e. Marxism, 
the limits of approximation of our knowledge to the objective, 
absohite truth are historically conditioned, but the existence of 
such truth is unconditional, and the fact that we arc apj)roaching 
nearer to it is also unconditional. The contours of the fheture are 
historically conditioned, but the fact that this picture depicts an 
objectively existing model is unconditional. . . . The materialist 
dialectics of' Marx and Engels ( crtainly does contain relativism, 
Init is not reducible to relativism, that is, it recognises 
the relativity of our knowledge, not in the sense of the denial of 
objective truth, but in the sense of the historically conditioned 
nature of the limits of the approximation of our knowledge of' 
this truth.”(“) 

(2) As regards his account of truth, Dewey persistently 
confuses the way in which ideas are tested with what it is that is thereby 
tested. 

As has been shown, he frequently, and, I believe, quite 
correctly, insists that our ideas arc not framed as a result of the 
passive “beholding” of objects by “a spectator”, but arc framed 
as a result of definite “operations”. And in The Quest for 
Certainty^ for example, he further writes: “The active and pro¬ 
ductive character of ideas, of thought, is manifest.” He 

(') Lcniii, Selected Works, Vol. XI, p. 199. 

(») Ibid, pp. 198-9. 
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continues: “Their worth is to be tested by the specified conse¬ 
quences of their operation.” And he concludes that ideas “arc 
tested by the consequences of these operations, not by what 
exists prior to them”.(^) 

In stating this conclusion Dewey is quite correctly insisting 
that ideas are tested—verified—in practice, and not by a 
contemplative comparison with some “given” reality, such as 
was imagined, for example, in Wittgenstein’s theory of verifica¬ 
tion and of truth. But that ideas are framed as a result of 
practical operations and are tested by the consequences of such 
operations, is not to say that what the test reveals is not the 
approximate correspondence of ideas with objective reality. 

Ideas are tested by the consequences of practical operations— 
that is correct. But in so far as our idea of an object passes the test of 
practice^ that is—as Engels insisted long ago —the proof that^ so far^ 
our idea does correspond with reality outside ourselves. That is what is 
tested when we test or verify our ideas by the consequences of operations. 

Dewey’s second confusion, then, is to substitute for the cori’ect 
statement, that the truth of our ideas is tested by the conse¬ 
quences of practical operations, the obscure and misleading 
statement that the truth of our ideas consists only in the corres¬ 
pondence between the expectations which ideas arouse and the 
results of operations based on those expectations. 

The correspondence between expectation and result is the test of a 
correspondence between idea and object. This is what he does not 
admit. And this again, like all positivist confusions, serves to 
obscure the fact that our ideas do reflect, correctly or incorrectly 
in varying degree, the objective world. 

These confusions, it remains to add, have their source in 
Dewey’s so-called “naturalistic” conception of thinking. 

I tried to show above how, according to the “naturalistic” 
conception, thinking is essentially a means for elaborating 
patterns of behaviour. Processes of thinking, or inquiry, are con¬ 
ceived of as responses to specific stimuli. Thoughts are to be 
evaluated, in “naturalistic” terms, simply according as they 
constitute more or less appropriate responses to the situations 
which arouse processes of thinking, and according as the patterns 
of behaviour elaborated are more or less effective in achieving 
specific goals. The character of thinking as an ideal reflection 
of the objective world does not enter into the “naturalistic” 
scheme. 

(^) Quest for Certainty, pp. i6o- i. 
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It follows that, on this view of thinking, the only account that 
can be given of truth is that ideas are true according to the 
results of the practical operations to which they lead; and that 
the only account that can be given of knowledge is that we 
possess knowledge when experience affords some practical 
warrant of the practical reliability of our ideas. 

This follows because the unique character of thinking as a reflection 
of reality is ruled out by the ^'naturalistic'' conception of thinking. 
And it is ruled out because this "naturalistic" conception fails to 
take into account the real material conditions of the genesis of thinkings 
the human modes of activity which determine its development and the 
emergence in the thinking process of ideas that reproduce or copy 
objective reality. 

That truth is a function of the way ideas reflect reality, and 
that knowledge is knowledge of objective reality, is, therefore, 
glossed over and denied by the ‘'naturalistic” view of thinking. 

5. THE EXISTENCE OF THE MATERIAL WORLD 

Pragmatism has often been criticised. It has been sharply 
attacked, for example, by Bertrand Russell.(‘) As regards 
Bertrand Russell’s criticisms, the argument between him and 
Dewey is simply one between idealists who arc in fundamental 
agreement but have fallen out as to the best way of making 
their idealism seem plausible. What I have written here is 
based on the idea that what is fundamental in a materialist 
criticism of pragmatism is not an abstract argument about 
“what we mean by truth and knowledge”, but the criticism of 
the “naturalistic” approach. 

A feature of this approach is that, starting from what super¬ 
ficially appears to be an objective, scientific and even materialist 
account of the nature of thinking, and a criticism of the views 
of both objective and subjective idealists of the traditional 
schools, it arrives at the idealist conclusion that the object of 
knowledge is somehow constructed in tlie process of knowing. 
How and why it arrives at such a conclusion I have tried to 
indicate. The result is a philosophy of extraordinary obscurity 
and inconsistency. For this account of the products of thinking— 
knowledge and truth—makes nonsense of the very “naturalism” 
on which it is based. This inconsistency, however, cannot be 
regarded as mere muddle. There is method in it. It is 
inconsistency consistently introduced in order to make subjective 

(^) Sec Russell, History of Western Philosophy^ Chaps. 29, 30. 
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idealism seem plausible by combining it with ‘hiaturalism”. 

Dewey speaks of the operations of thinking and knowing as 
amongst the natural operations of m(ni, a certain spec ies 
of living organism inhabiting tlic planet Earth. He speaks 
as if men and the earth and the whole material universe 
did really exist, and as if he were, giving as objec tive an 
account as he is able ol' some oi' the things that actually 
happen. 

In other words, he speaks as though this account of his did 
approximately correspond to what actually takes place, indc^- 
pendently of his thinking about it and inquiring into it. In the 
next breath, howex er, he says that the products of inejuiries - 
which must include his own incjuiry about thinking -do not 
and cannot conform with ‘'an antecedent reality”, but that 
“known objects” only “exist” as the consec|ucnccs of directed 
operations. 

If one says, what I believe is perfectly correct, that thinking 
and knowing are “natural” operations olhncii, then one is bound 
to seek an euxount of thinking and knowing which will allow of 
our thoughts reflecting objective reality and of our incjuirics 
producing knowledge which is knowledge of objective rtcility. 
Dewey gives no such materialist account, and tlie result is 
subjective idealism —but subjoctixe idealism put forward with a 
maximum of obscurity in its ibrniulation. 

This obscurity is such that readers ol^ Dexvey’s voluminous 
xvorks are usually left in a state of bewilderment as to xvhether 
he supposes that the material universe wiiich we inhabit docs 
exist or not. In one passage he will speak as though it does 
exist, and then will go on to cjualify its existence and what we 
know of it with an avalanche of phrases which lead to only one 
clear conclusion, and that is tliat in his opinion it does not exist 
after all. 

In Essays in Experimental Logic he speaks of the world “as a 
logical problem”.(^) He proceeds to say: “What is doubtful is 
not the existence of the world but the validity of certain 
customary yet inferential beliefs about things in it. It is not the 
common-sense world which is doubtful . . . but common-sense as 
a complex of beliefs about specific things. . . . Hence never in 
any actual procedure of inquiry do we throw the existence of 
the world into doubt, nor can wc do so without self-contradiction. 
We doubt some received piece of ‘knowledge’ about some 

(^) Essays in Experimental Logic, Chap. 11. 
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specific thing of that world, and then set to work, as best we 
can, to rectify it.”(^) 

According to this, the world does exist: there is no manner 
of doubt about it. However, when it comes to ^‘the validity of 
certain customary yet inferential beliefs about things in it”, 
then it is another story. And Dewey proceeds to cjualify our 
“common-sense beliefs about specific things” to such efl'ect that 
the very existence of “the common-sense world” is not merely 
placed in doubt but is very definitely denied. 

The Determination of the Indeterminate 

Tlie first point to note about what Dewey has to say on the 
existence of the material world is that, according to him, the 
world is “indeterminate'”. Whatever kind of existence the world 
has, it is an “indeterminate” existence. 

I'liis reduction of the existence of real objects to a state of 
formless indeterminacy is connected with Dewey’s view that 
“objects of knowledge” are in some way “constructed” by the 
operations of knowing. In several passages in his Logic^ Dewey 
speaks as though this “construction” of the objects of knowledge 
were* a process of the lashioning ol' some vague pre-existent 
material into new objects, and more definitely as though it were 
a making determinate of something which before was somehow 
formless and indeterminate. Objects and their properties become 
known to us, says Dewey, as a result of a procedure of “inc^uiiy”. 
And of this procedure of inquiry he has the following to say: 

“Inquiry effects existential transformation and reconstruction 
of the material with which it deals; the result of the trans¬ 
formation . . . being conversion of an indeterminate pro¬ 
blematic situation into a determinate resolved one.”(2) 

In accordance with this view, he gives the following definition 
of the procedure of “inejuiry”: 

“Inquiry is the controlled or directed transformation of an 
indeterminate situation into one that is so determinate in its 
constituent distinctions and relations as to convert the elements 
of the original situation into a unified whole.” (^) 

And later: “Judgment is transformation of an antecedent 
existentially indeterminate or unsettled situation into a 
determinate one.”(^) 

(b Ibid, p. 302. 

(2) Logic, p. 159. 

(») Ibid, p. 105. 

(*) Ibid, p. 220. 
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He insists that “inquiry effects existential transformation”. 
There is, I think, a clear sense in which this statement is perfectly 
true, in contrast, for example, to those views which Dewey 
criticises, according to which the acquisition of knowledge 
consists in a mere “passive beholding”. 

“Existential transformation” is, in the first place, effected in 
inquiry in as much as there takes place a transformation in the 
existing relationships between ourselves and external objects. 
When we come to gain knowledge about an object, that object, 
which was unknown to us before, becomes known; its nature 
and properties, which before were indeterminate and pro¬ 
blematic so far as we were concerned, are determined by us; 
in this way, as Engels once expressed it, a “thing-in-itself” is 
transformed Into a “thing-for-us”. 

And, in the second place, this transformation involves our 
doing something with the thing in question. 

For example, take an inquiry into the constituents of water, 
which consists in separating out the two components, oxygen 
and hydrogen. In this case we have ( hanged water^—we have in 
fact destroyed it, and in place of it there is left oxygen and 
hydrogen. Again, take an inquiry about the stars, carrieci out 
by means of astronomical instruments. In this case wc do not 
change the stars, but we do perform operations with the light 
coming from them. 

In all such cases an “existential transformation” is effected. 
And this translbrmation is of such a character that by means 
of it we have produced certain results which make determinate 
for us what was indeterminate for us before.—For example, we 
have determined that water is composed of oxygen and hydrogen, 
or that a given .star is of such and .such a size and so far away. 

I’he “existential transformation”, then, effected by inquiry 
involves the following features. 

(1) Wc do certain things with the objects of inquiry, bring 
about certain changes, certain results. 

(2) In consequence, a new relationship is established between 
ourselves and external objects, in virtue of which we know 
more about them. An indeterminate idea becomes transformed 
into a more determinate one, and along with this our practical 
helplessness or uncertainty in relation to certain objects and 
processes becomes transformed into confidence and knowing 
what to do and what to expect. 

Dewey, however, writes as though when we produce certain 
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results through the operations perlbrmed in the process of 
inquiry, then we create something, an ‘‘object of knowledge”, 
with certain determinate features, which did not exist before. 
He writes as though when we separate water into oxygen and 
hydrogen, then we create a situation in which water is composed 
of oxygen and hydrogen, whereas previously there was just 
water, indeterminate as to its composition. 

But water was always composed of oxygen and hydrogen. 
What we have created is rather the situation in which we can 
ourselves separate out its two components and so come to know 
of what elements water is composed. 

Dewey thus confuses the transformation of the relationship 
between us and an object, which lakes place through our doing 
something with the objec t and which results in our having a 
more determinate idea of the object, expressed by us in terms of 
the results of our operations, with the creation of a new sort of 
object, an “object of knowledge”. That an object becomes known 
involves, he seems to think, that a new object is created. I'he 
determination which we make ol' the properties of an object 
amounts, in his view, to creating a new object with those 
determinations. And those determinations did not c^xist at 
all in the “antecedent” situation, which was “existentially 
indeterminate”. 

Thus when Dewey speaks of “the existence of the world”, 
which, he says, is “not in doubt”, he is referring to the existence 
only of a quite “indeterminate” world. All determinati(;ii, all 
distinction and composition is somehow introduced into the 
world by ourselves. We are in Tact presented with something 
like a new version of the idealism of Kant. 

Brute Existence'^ 

According to Dewey, then, the indeterminate world is deter¬ 
mined by us in the process of inquiry, when we create deter¬ 
minate objects of knowledge. He adds that what we start with, 
before inquiry creates objects of knowledge, is simply “brute 
existence”. 

“Certain brute existences, detected or laid bare by thinking 
but in no way constituted out of thought or any mental process, 
set every problem for reflection and hence serve to test its other¬ 
wise speculative results,” he writes. And he continues: 

“It is simply insisted that as a matter of fact these brute 
existences are equivalent neither to the objective content of the 
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situations, technological, artistic or social, in which thinking 
originates, nor to the things to b(^ known—the objects ol' 
knowledge.” (^) 

What he “insists” about these “brute (existences” is that, while 
they constitute the starting point of knowledge, they are not 
the objects of knowledge; the objects ol'knowkdge are created in 
the course of inquiry. 

He goes on to say that these “brute (existences” can be com¬ 
pared to the “raw ore” which is wrought into a manufactured 
article. They are merely “means” for making the uselbl finished 
product—the object of knowledge. What is more, they have theii' 
being only “in some particular coexistence in the situation wluTe 
they originate and operam”. lake the ore, they are “extracted” 
for use by us for certain purposes; but unlike the ore, they only 
come into being in the process ol'being extracted and used.(“) 

In this obscure talk of “brute existences”, Dewey is distin¬ 
guishing between the finished or semi-finislnd product of 
knowledge—the object of knowledge, which is constructed and 
created by us in the process of inquiry—and the crude or brutish 
starting ])oint of knowledges, which, whatever it may be, is not 
a determinate object of' knowledge. 

Dewey and his I'cLlowers like to nrgard this as an “evolutionary” 
theory of knowledg(\ There is a “continuity of' d(^vclopment”, 
Dewey said, from “the biological” to “the logical”. And those 
changes “which terminate in the things of human experience 
form a history, or a set of c hanges marked by development or 
growth”. (;^) 

But what is this “history” of “development” ? According to 
D(‘wey it is the process whereby, I'rom the extraction of brutish 
raw material, which is simply possesscxl or “had” as a “means” 
or “instrumentality” for knowledge, we proceed, somehow or 
other, to construct f rom this raw material objects of knowledge. 
The “things of human experience” come to exist only at the 
termination of' this process—they arc the constructed objects of 
knowledge. 

However Dewey may seek to erjibellish this '’‘evolutionary^ theory 
with statements about the interaction of the organism and the environment 
and about the development of the biological into the logical^ it is and 
remains nothing but a form of subjective idealism, 

(^) Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 35. 

(^) Ibid, p. 38. 

( 3 ) Problems of Men, p. 198. 
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‘‘All the choir of heaven and furniture of earth, in a word all 
those*, bodies whic h compose the mighty frame of the world, 
have not any subsistence without a mind”, wrote Berkeley. 
‘'Their being is to be perceived or known.”(^) Dewey agrees 
with him. The things of human experience, he says, exist only 
as the termination of' a process of dc^velopment or growth in 
the course of which they arc constructed out of crude raw 
materials. 

Dewey gives Berkeley’s subjective idc*alism a typic ally Kantian 
twist. The objects of knowledge are not the crude data of sense, 
which are merely extracted and possessed as instrumentalities 
of knowledge; starting from such “brute c^xistejices”, the objects 
of knowledge are constructed in the course ol' a process ol' 
development or growth which terminates in “the things of 
human experience”. 

Because he says that “certain brute existences” are the 
starting point of eveiy inejuiry, Dewey claims that “the position 
taken in the essays is frankly realistic”.(“) 

This claim should cicceive no-one. If by “realism” is meant 
the recognition of the objective existence of the real material 
world, independent of' its being known—and such realism is an 
indispensible component of a materialist position, and is a step 
towards materialism—then what Dewey says is certainly not 
“realistic”. He says that knowledge has its starting point in 
“certain brute (existences” which are “extracUed” in the process 
of knowing and exist only as “means” in that process, and that 
knowledge issues in fashioning, out of the material of these brute 
existences, objects of knowledge which do not “exist ante¬ 
cedently” but are created in the process of knowing. This 
“position” is not realism. By whatever pragmatic, biological or 
behaviouristic terminology it may be disguised, it is idealism 
pure and simple. 

Deweys evolutionary theory is simply an imaginary idealistic 
scheme of the evolution of consciousness, severed from its material 
basis. 

Writing of the real evolution of' consciousness and knowledge, 
Marx and Engels said: “The premises from which we begin 
are . . . real premises from which abstraction can only be 
made in imagination. They are the real individuals, their 
activity and the material conditions under which they live, both 

(9 Berkeley, Principles of Human Knowledge, 6. 

(“) Essays in Experimental I^gic, p. 35. 
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those which they find already existing and those produced by 
their activity.” (^) 

What Dewey does is precisely to make “abstraction in the 
imagination” from these “real premises”. Instead of real 
individuals, their activity and the material conditions under 
which they live, we have “brute existences” and their trans¬ 
formation into “objects of knowledge”. The former arc supposed 
to be “extracted” and the latter “manufiictured”; and the entire 
abstract account of this alleged ideal {)rocess of extraction and 
manufacture relegates the real material world, to which all 
activity belongs and to which all knowledges relates, to a state 
of “existential indeterminateness”. 

Dewey separates the evolution of consciousness from its real^ material 
premises. And he separates our idea of an object^ in which is expressed 
such knowledge of it as we have gained^ from the real material object 
existing outside the mind^ of which our idea is a partial and incomplete 
reflection. 

We ourselves construct our own idea of an object, but we 
construct it as the image of an object which exists independently. 
All that is contained and involved in the actual existence 
of material objects surpasses at every stage of the develop¬ 
ment of knowledge that which we have come to know about 
them and to express in our ideas. The real object of knowledge 
always contains infinitely more than is expressed in our knowledge 
of it. 

For Dewey, on the other hand, it contains infinitely less. For 
him the real object of knowledge, which exists independently 
of our knowing it, is nothing, a mere state of indeterminateness. 
All that he recognises is the process of the construction of our 
idea of an object. He recognises that we can go on indefinitely adding 
fresh determination to our idea of an object. He does not recognise that 
these determinations constitute knowledge only in so far as they reflect 
the real and inexhaustible properties of the real object^ which exists 
independently of our idea of it. 

“Nature is infinite,” wrote Lenin, “but it infinitely exists. 
And it is this sole categorical, this sole unconditional recognition 
of* nature’s existence outside the mind and perceptions of man 
that distinguishes dialectical materialism from relativist 
agnosticism and idealism.” (2) 

And it is the non-recognition of* nature’s existence that con- 

(*) Marx and Engels, The German Ideology, p. (i. 

(•) Lenin, Selected Works, Vol, XI, p. 319. 
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stitutes Dewey’s philosophy, and pragmatism in general, as a 
system of idealism. 

Unknowability of the Real World 

As for the “brute existences” which Dewey says “set every 
problem for reflection and hence serve to test its otherwise 
speculative results”, and which constitute the raw material or 
ore out of which the manufactured “objects of knowledge” are 
fabricated - from what mysterious mine this ore is “extracted” 
by us in order to use it as an “instrumentality” of knowledge, 
he docs not say and cannot say. 

Like hundreds of other idealists he regards all the objects of knowledge^ 
all the ''things of human experience^\ as constructions of the mind. 
The real world remains for him utterly unknown and unknowable. 
It impinges on our consciousjiess only as "brute existence"\ which we 
fashion into objects of our own devising. Behind the manufactured object 
of knowledge and the extracted raw material for its manufacture^ there 
lies the unknown and unknowable Ihing-in-itself 

Dewey said that the “brute existences” which constitute the 
starting point and also the test of every inquiry were not 
“equivalent to the objective content of the situations, techno¬ 
logical, artistic or social, in which thinking orginates”. They 
are not equivalent to the objective content of the situation in 
which a process of thinking or inquiry originates, but arc some¬ 
thing which we extract from that situation for our own 
purposes. 

Thus he is saying that we find ourselves in a certain situation, 
“technological, artistic or social”; this situation has an objective 
content of its own; we extract from it “certain brute existences” 
which serve as instrumentalities for our constructing “objects of 
knowledge”; in constructing those objects of knowledge out of 
the brute existences we are changing the initial situation, and 
they serve us as means for changing it further in a controlled 
way in accordance with our desires. And he calls this a “frankly 
realistic position”. 

But if we look into it a little further wc shall ask, what is the 
“objective content” of any situation in which thinking originates ? 
If we begin to inquire into this, with a view to saying what the 
objective content is, then, of course, we must institute a process 
of inquiry to determine the objective content; and when wc have 
determined it, then it is an “object of knowledge”, and so, 
according to Dewey, not anything which “existed antecedendy"' 
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but something constructed in the course of the inquiry. There- 
Ibrc for him to speak, as he does, of the objective content of the 
situation in whicli thinking originates, and from which the brute 
existences which set the problems for reflection were extracted, 
is a mere empty phrase. This objective content is unknown and 
unknowable, according to him. We may extract brute existences 
from it and go on to construct any number of objects of 
knowledge—but the ‘'antecedent’' objective situation from which 
these brute existences were extracted and from which the process 
of inquiry originated is unknowable and inexpressible. 

Dewey’s views about the existence of the material world are 
a tissue of' idealist inconsistencies from start to finish. 

"Never do we throw the existence of the world into doubt,” 
he announces-—and then (‘xplains that every known object exists 
only as a product of our c:)wai activity of thinking about it. 

He speaks of thinking and knowledge as a proexss of'nature— 
and then explains that this process of nature is a process of the 
manufacture in consciousness of natural objects themselves. 

In so far as Dewey allows things to exist independently of’ 
their being objects of thought, h(‘ treats them as unknowable, 
or as mere indeterminate material awaiting determination; and 
whatever is known is always some object of our own construction, 
and its known determinations arc fabricated by the human mind. 
These constructions or fabrications an^ made, he says, for the 
sake of practice, and are instrumentalities for the enriching of 
human life and the control of environment, of'external nature; 
but he denies that the test of practic e tests the correspondence 
between our ideas and objective reality. 

In all this philosophising there is not a single clear idea, not 
a single statement which carries an unambiguous meaning. 
Yet a clear and unamlnguous conclusion emerges from it. It is 
that Dcwc'y’s philosophy is a philosophy of’ subjective idealism, 
which holds that the world we know is a product of cjur own 
minds and has no objective existence independently of its being 
perceived and thought about. And that it is a philosophy of 
idealist relativism or irrationalism, which holds that while there 
is a process of continual shaping and reshaping of our ideas, 
according to circumstances and varying practical requirements, 
these ideas do not reflect objective reality and there is no test 
of their correspondence with objective reality. 

Deweys subjectivism and relativism is simply a product and a 
concomitant of the characteristic mechanism of his ^^naturalistic*^ view 
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of thinking. He regards thinking as nothing but the response to a 
stimulus. And so he fails to understand the material conditions in which 
thinking originates, the functmis it serves, the way it develops, or the 
manner in which it reflects objective reality outside the ynind. And so be 
is thrown back into an idealist view of thinking and its products. 

This illustnites the general truth, that in contemporary 
philosophy the mechanistic approach, the use of the c:ategories ol' 
mechanism—whether as applied to the processes of nature or 
to the activities of man—has become an adjunct of idealism, and 
has lost its connection with materialism, which demands a 
dialectical understanding of its subject matter. 

6 . THK ENTERPRISE OF SCIENCE 

It remains briefly to examine what Dewey has to say on the 
subject of' science, and then summarise some general con¬ 
clusions about his philosophy as a whole. 

He regards science as “a practical art”. It is, he says, ‘'a 
pursuit, an enterprise. . . .”(^) He describes it as “a highly 
specialised industry. . . . Such a specialised mode of practice 
that it does not appear to be a mode pf practice at all”.(2) 
Science, he insists, is not just concerned with formulating 
generalisations, and we cannot separate ^^pure” from ^\applicd” 
science—science as concerned with generalisations from science 
as applied to particular practical ends.(*’) d’he “laws” formulated 
by science, which arc “supposed to govern phenomena”, arc 
really “a way ol' transacting business elfectivcly with concrete 
existences, a mode of regulation of our relations with them. ...(**) 
When this view of science is contrasted with the older positivist 
view that science is concerned with predicting the order of 
sense-data, or that science is concerned with formulating 
generalisations based on accepted protocal propositions, then it 
may be said that there is a great deal of truth in it. It is certainly 
true that science is not just “pure theory”, that it is based on 
“highly specialised” techniques, and that it becomes “a mode 
of regulation” of our dealings with “concrete existences”. Yet 
this truth is expressed from a most characteristic point of view. 
To call science “an enterprise”, a “highly specialised industry” 
and “a way of transacting business effectively” is very obviously 

(9 Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 413. 

(9 Ibid, p. 436. 

(^) Logic, Chap. 21. 

Quest for Certainty, p. 199. 
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to speak of science fi'om the })uint oF view of the modern 
‘'practicar' business man, and this point of view gives to what is 
said about science a charac'teristic twist or distortion. 

In stressing that science is “a mode oF practice”, Dewey 
proceeds to regard scientific results simply as indicative oF 
“acts to be perFormed”—in pursuit oF specific goals and in 
response to specific practical problems—and not at all as 
constituting scientific knowledge ol' objective “ concrete 
existences” and their laws and interconnections. Scientific laws 
are only “supposed to govern phenomena”: in reality they are 
nothing but “a way oi' transacting business effectively”. Again 
and again, just like the other ])ositivists with w^hose views oF 
science he seeks to contrast his own, Dewey insists that science 
docs not yield knowiedge oFthe objective world “which has being 
prior to and independent oF the operations oF knowing”. 

'riiis is show'll, For example, in those passages—vague and 
coiiFusing as they arc— in which he speaks about causality and 
causal laws, 

I’he “category oF causality”, he says, is “not an arbitrary’ 
logical postulate”. It is not “arbitrary”, because it has been 
developed, and is needed, For definite practical pui‘pos(‘s. 

But “the category is logical not ontological”. “The category 
oF causation accrues to existential subject-matUu' as a logic al 
Form w'hen and because detcaaninatc problems about such 
subject-matter are present.”(*) 'Hiat is to say, it is we who intro¬ 
duce the “logical category” oF causality into “existential subject- 
matter” For our own purposes. We introduce it; we do not 
discover it in the “existential subject-matter” itselF. For nature 
does not “intrinsically” conForm to causal laws, do wonder why 
it conForms to laws is like wondering why there are rivers where 
there are cities: we find cities on rivers because we build them 
there, and similarly we find the results oF our scientific inquiries 
expressed in terms ol' causal laws bixausc that is the way in 
which we express the results oFour inquiries. Causal laws “are 
inherently conceptual in character”. (-) 

In general, Dewey’s conception oF science is that there is 
business to be transacted, and a scientific enterprise is undertaken 
to find out how best to transact it. Dewey persistently treats the 
development oF science as iFit consisted in a series ol* researches, 
each in response to the stimulus oFa particular practical problem 
(9 Logic, p. 459. 

('*) Quest for Certainty, pp. 198--201. 
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and leading to practical results in the way of a solution to that 
problem. 

Yet, while it is true that the whole development of science is 
conditioned by problems of practice, it is not true that science 
has developed, or can develop, simply by way of a series of 
solutions of particular practical problems. What is here over¬ 
looked is that science is a development of knowledge of the inter¬ 
connections and laws of motion of external reality. The enterprise of 
science is not simply an enterprise of finding how to “transact 
business effectively” in relation to a scries of situations 
which call for a businesslike respf)nsc, but an enterprise of 
extending and unifying our knowledge of the world about 
us. 

The limitations of Dewey's conception of science are vividly 
shown by contrasting this conception with the conception of 
science developed by dialec tical materialism, which guides the 
planned development of science in the Soviet Union. Thus, for 
example, in connection with the Fiv^e-Year Plan (1946-50) 
of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., S. I. Vavilov 
writes: 

“Science, which arises out of the requirements of practice, 
and which justifies its existence by submitting findings that can 
be applied in practice, has at the same time its own logic of 
development. Sometimes scores of years may pass before a 
proper estimate can be made of a given scientific theory and 
before its practical applications are realised. Maxwell’s theory 
of electro-magnetic waves was formulated in the Go’s of last 
century^, but radio did not come into existence until the end of 
the century. The idea of the atomic nucleus was advanced by 
Newton. Atomic fission was discovered by Bequerel fifty years 
ago, but it is only to-day that we have come to realise to the full 
the significance of atomic energy. 

“This explains why our plan is determined by the require¬ 
ments of the theoretical advance of science as well as by the 
problems presented to us by the Soviet State. The Academy’s 
work is not divorced from practice and has its roots in practice; 
but at the same time it aspires to results far beyond present-day 
practice.” (^) 

Dewey’s conception of science, on the other hand, is simply 
that there is business to be transacted, and a scientific enterprise 
is undertaken to show how to transact it. As a result of scientific 

(^) Soviet Newsy No. 1542, Sept. 26, 1946. 
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operations, he says, “fruits remain, and these fruits are the 
abiding advance of knowledge”.(^) 

Science is an enterprise undertaken to do definite jobs, to 
achieve definite results, to attain definite “fruits”. Its “abiding 
advance” consists in a scries of successful business transactions. 
The abiding advance of knowlcge is the successful transaction 
of business. 

The source of this peculiarly limited conception of science is 
not far to seek. 

Dewey’s conception ol' science seems clearly to reflect the 
actual situation of scientific research in the United States, where 
it is largely conducted in research institutes (including the 
universities) controlled by powerful industrial corporations, and 
more recently by the military authorities, which impose definite 
tasks to be undertaken, definite results to be achieved. The most 
perfect example of this form o(‘ scientific enterprise to date is 
the atomic bomb project. But more and more all science in the 
U.S.A., and in Britain, too, lends to be cast into this mould. 

This form of organisation of sci(mce has the undoubted 
advantage that powerful material means arc placed at the 
disposal of the scientists. 

It has the disadvantage, however, that research in different 
spheres is not easily co-ordinated; that attention becomes con¬ 
centrated on certain lines of research demanded by particular 
interests, to the detriment of research which would better serve 
the general interests of humanity—as, for example, the con¬ 
centration of atomic research on meiking bigger and better 
bombs, instead of on the peaceful uses of atomic energy; that 
discoveries often become the property of particular interests, 
who maintain secrecy about them, to the detriment of the general 
adv^ince of scientific knowledge; and so in general that the 
interests of the enlargement and unification of scientific 
knowledge arc subordinated to the narrow ends of monopoly 
groups, out for their own profit and their own dominance. 

It is this form of organisation of science that is reflected in 
Dewey’s view that science is a practical art, whose “fruits” are 
not knowledge of objective reality but the discovery of successful 
ways of transacting business. 

7, AN “idealism of ACTION” 

The results so far of this examination of pragmatism, as it is 

(0 Certainty, p. 184. 
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expounded in the philosophy of John Dewey, may be summed 
up as follows: 

(1) Dewey’s philosophy, and pragmatist philosophy in general, 
is based on a “naturalistic” view of thinking. It denies that 
thinking is the function of “a mind”, which transcends man’s 
physical existence. Thinking is regarded as “wholly natural”, 
as arising from man’s interaction with his environment and as 
“instrumental to control of environment”. 

From this point of view, Dewey opposes the traditional 
positivist view that thinking takes its origin simply from the 
occurrence of data of sense, and is concerned with interpreting 
such data-—correlating them, predicting their order, and so on. 
Observational data are not just “given”, but are “taken” or 
“extracted” in the process of man’s active interference with his 
environment. And thinking is not just concerned with correlating 
observations but with finding how to control and reshape the 
environment. The logical forms characteristic of thinking arc 
not inherent in the nature of thought as such, but are evolved in 
the process of the natural history of thought. 

According to Dewey, this “naturalistic” view of thinking 
reins^ites the connections between human thought and human 
practice, which were neglected by other philosophies. But what 
this view itself neglects is the fact that human practice does not 
consist merely in a set of responses to stimuli, but is rooted in 
the social process of production. Human brains come to think 
because human hands are used for social labour. And thinking 
is not merely a mechanism for elaborating delayed responses to 
stimuli. In our thoughts there is elaborated a reflection or 
representation of the world of nature and human society. 

(2) Dewey’s naturalism, however, is combined with the denial 
of the basic position of materialism, that the source and original 
of thoughts is the objective, material world, which is reflected in 
thought. He treats thinking in a rigidly mechanist way, regarding 
processes of thinking only as responses to specific stimuli. The 
development of thought is externally motivated by tensions 
arising from factors in the environment, and thinking issues in 
the elaboration of patterns of behaviour to resolve such tensions. 
Therefore thought is not regarded as a mode of reflection of 
the external world, but exclusively as a preparation of delayed 
but more adequate responses to stimuli. 

(3) On the basis of his mechanistic naturalism, Dewey 
maintains that the truth of an idea lies in the success of the 
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practice to which it leads. Roughly, ideas are true if they work. 
Because his naturalism denies that thoughts reflect objective 
reality, he denies that the truth of an idea depends on its 
correspondence with fact. He stresses that truth is established 
and tested in practice, but maintains that what is thereby 
established and tested is not the correspondence between the 
idea and the reality w hich it reflects, but only the correspondence 
between the plan ol‘ ac tion suggested by the idea and the 
succ essful execution of that plan. 

(4.) Similarly, l^ewey maintains that ideas rank as knowledge, 
not in so far as their correspondence wath objective reality has 
been established, but in so far as their reliability and usefulness 
lor specific practical ends has been established. To gain 
kncjwledge is not to gain a more accurate, complete and I’eliable 
picture of the w^orld, of nature and mankind, on which to base 
our practice, but is to learn more successful ways of transacting 
business so as to secure desired “fruits” and “payments”. 

Just as Dewey denies that the test practice tests the 
correspondence of our ideas with objcx th’c reality, so also he 
denies that the practical reliability of ideas is established only 
in so far as such correspondence is established. For hiip the 
object of knowledge is not the objective w^orld, but “ the con¬ 
sequences of directed operations”. 

(5) In relation to science, pragmatist philosophy rejects the 
traditional positivist view of scientific theory as a language for 
correlating observational data. Science is regarded as a highly 
specialised mode ol'practicc, issuing in the discovciy of techniques 
for “tran;:acting business effectively with concrete existences”. 
It develops through the solution of a series of practical problems. 

This account applies in the case of science the general 
mechanist outlook of the “naturalistic” view of thinking. 
Scientific theory is seen as developing in response to a series of 
external stimuli, i.e. of practical problems posed for scientific 
solution. The internal logic of the development of scientific 
knowledge is left out of account. And scientific theory is inter¬ 
preted exclusively as an apparatus of “rules of action”, and not 
as expanding knowledge of the objective world. 

(6) As is shown by its conclusions about truth, knowledge and 
science, pragmatist philosophy, while differing in its formula¬ 
tions from other brands of positivism, agrees with them in 
denying the very possibility of knowledge of the objective 
world. 
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Dewey iiiiiiiitiiiiis ihiit all the (letcnninations and relationships 
which w(‘ asci'ibe to nuiterial objects and processes are not 
discovered by us in llie inat('rial world, l)ut are invented in the 
process of our thinking itsell'. Our ideas arc true if they work. 
We are not called upon to formulate ideas that correspond to 
objective reality—-there is no ])ossibility ol' doing this—but 
simply to invent ideas of practical utility. 

Such is contemporary pragmatist philosophy. It remains to 
form some estimate of the social basis of' this philosopliy, and of 
its general tendency. 

Idealism and Cash Values 

Dewey calls pragmatism ‘‘an idealism of action”. It leads, 
he says, to “an idealism of action that is devoted to 
creation of a future, instead of to staking itself upon prop¬ 
ositions about the past”. Such an idealism, he adds, “is 
invincible”. (') 

He also informs us that: “A genuine idealism and one com¬ 
patible with science will emerge as soon as philosophy accepts 
the teaching of science that ideas are statements not of what is 
or liiPs been but oi'acts to be peribnned. For then mankind will 
learn that . . . ideas are worthless except as they pass into 
actions which rearrange and reconstruct in some way, be it 
little or large, the world in which we live.”(“) 

I'hus Dewey announces that pragmatism is an “idealism of 
action”, which considers itsell'“invincible”, and which proceeds 
to “rearrange and reconstruct” the world, and to “create a 
future”, without seeking any accurate knowledge of “what is 
or has been” and refusing “to stake itself upon propositions about 
the past”. 

Certain prominent features of this “idealism of action” may 
at once be noted. 

(a) It is characterised by the central point of view, expressed 
by William James, that the “worth” of every idea is to be 
judged by the “payments” it brings. 

In his Pragmatism^ James complained of critics who had mis¬ 
represented the pragmatists’ principle that “the true is that 
which works” as meaning “that we are persons who think tliat 
by saying whatever you find it pleasant to say and calling it 
truth you fulfil every pragmatistic requirement”. And he 

(^) Quest for Certainty, p. 1289. 

V) Ibid, p. 133. 
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indignantly exclaimed: “I leave it to you to judge whether this 
be not an impudent sland(T."(^) 

Of course it was a slander. James and the pragmatists never 
suggested that whatever one finds it pleasant to believe may be 
regarded as true. They said that whatever it pays to believe may 
be regarded as true. It is definite and tangible results that count, 
and results that have a ‘'cash value”. Thus the pragmatic 
“idealism of action” inculcates what James called “our general 
obligation to do what pays”. 

(b) In affirming this obligation, pragmatism betrays no 
awareness that what pays one set of people may not pay another. 
For example, following his “general obligation to do what piiys” 

capitalist may install some new machinery, with the result 
that a number of workirrs find themselves unemployed. This 
pays the capitalist, but it does not pay the workers. In fact, all 
that they secure from the transaction is a loss of ])ayments. 

Again, if wc are to judge the “worth” ol' kh^as by the way 
they “pass into actions which rearrange and reconstruct the 
world”, then people with different interests -such as capitalists 
and workers—must often judge of their worth differently. For 
even on a question of reconstructing the world in a “little’' way, 
class interests in fact diverge; and still more do they diverge on 
questions of reconstructing the world in a “large” way. 

But this consideration never seems to occur to the 
pragmatists. Pragmatist philosophy always spc*aks from a point 
of view in which it is assumed that there is agreement as to 
what docs or does not pay. When it says that “the true is that 
which works”, it assumes agreement as to “that which works”. 

(c) In saying that every idea is to be regarded as a means or 
instrumentality lor securing payments, and is to be judged by 
how well it works for such ends, pragmatism is extremely 
optimistic of the prospects for securing payments, and an 
indefinite continuation of payments, so long as one goes the 
right way about it. In this respect it stands in marked contrast 
to all those types of philosophy which preach the vanity of 
human efforts, or which represent man as facing a cosmos 
whose forces he cannot hope to master. 

But this optimism is of a curious and irrational kind. On the 
one hand it is characterised by confidence that “we” can 
rearrange and reconstruct the world in whatever way suits 
“our” particular interests, and so can go on securing the kind 

0 ) W. James, Pragmatism^ p. 233. 
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of payments in which are interested. On the other hand 

it is characterised by an equal assurance that to achieve this it 
is not necessary to trouble overmuch about ‘'what is or has 
been” or to learn the lessons of the past. 

Thus this optimism is not based on any sober consideration 
of objective Ikct or study of the laws of historical develop¬ 
ment. It regards the objective world as something quite 
“indeterminate”—so much raw matx^rial waiting to be turned 
into cash values. 

Do not stake yourself upon propositions about the past, for 
the past does not exist. Never mind about what is or has been. 
Go all out for future payments, create for yourself the conditions 
to secure them, and then you will be invincible.—That is the 
message of this “idealism of action”. 

Philosophy of Rising American Capitalism 

Pragmatism is a philosophy created under the conditions of 
rising American capitalism. Its peculiar features can only be 
understood in the light of these conditions of its genesis and 
development. It well expressed the eager search for maximum 
profits, for ousting competitors, for opening our virgin territories, 
for continually revolutionising production technique, for over¬ 
taking and surpassing the “old world”. It expressed the spirit 
of individual enterprise and initative. It expressed also the 
clamant optimism of a period when every citizen (except, of 
course, black ones) was supposed to be free and equal, and to 
have an equal opportunity Ibr success and to set up and own 
his own business. 

It was these conditions that brought it about that pragmatists 
could speak about “payments” and about “ideas that work” 
without any difficulty being felt by them or their audiences as 
to what was meant. A millionaire and a worker were both 
supposed to have the same conception of what constituted 
successful practice, i.c. the millionaire’s conception. And if the 
worker’s son went to a university, it was hoped that he would 
learn there the same ideas which helped the millionaire to 
be successful. 

Pragmatism taught that ideas of that sort were the “true” 
ones, and all others were worthless. More, it taught that nothing 
else could be meant by “truth” than the quality of leading to 
success. To mean anything else was to be unpractical, to adopt 
a contemplative philosophy instead of a philosophy of action. 
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Thus William James, in his lectures on Pragmatism, poured 
scorn on the whole idea that truth consisted in correspondence 
with fact “ that true ideas in some sense “copied” facts. 

“I can indeed imagine what the copying might mean,” he 
said, “but 1 can conjure up no motive.” What difference does 
it make to “copy” reality ? he asked; and answered, none at all. 
“When the Irisliman’s admiicrs ran him along to the place of 
banquet in a sedan chair with no bottom, he said, ‘Faith, if it 
wasn’t for the honour of the thing, I might as well have come 
on foot!^ ” So, “but for the honour of the thing,” reality might 
just as well remain uncopicd.(^) 

What was wanted was not a passive, contemplative “copying” 
of reality in ideas, but ideas that showed the way tc^ actions to 
change reality. True ideas were the ones that led to successful 
action, and we ourseK es made our ideas true by carrying our 
actions through to success. 

The pragmatist philosophy played an imyiortant role in 
American education. Dewe)' is as famous for his books on 
educational theory as for his books on philosophy. Me insisted 
that education begins from birth, and that its purpose is to 
equip the individual for his practical life as a citizen. This 
practical side is the important thing, not to fill the youthful 
mind with “dead knowledge”. He laid great stress on scientific 
education. No teaching is worth anything except in so far as it 
prepares those who are being taught to live successful lives and 
gives them knowh^dge which they can put to ]:)ractical use. . 

The whole idea of “success” was the capitalist idea of success. 
The educational eejuipment of the individual for his practical 
life as a citizen was his equipment for individual success in 
competitive capitalist society. Above all in its educational 
theories, Dewey’s jihilosophy revealed itself as a capitalist 
philosophy, and specifically the philosophy of the rising 
American bourgeois republic—^training and moulding the whole 
outlook and activities of the individual in accordance with the 
aims and ideals of the so-called “American way of life”. 

The whole essence of the pragmatist idea of “success” was 
recently quite eloquently expressed by Professor Ralph Barton 
Perry, of Harvard University, in a contribution on Is There a 
North American Philosophy ? at the Second Inter-American 
Congress of Philosophy (December, 1947). Some European 
readers may think the professor was trying to be funny; but 

(9 Ibid, p. 235. 
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no, he was perf(T'tly serious. lie defined the eoneeptioii 
of “success” and defended it from the charge of being 
'’materialistic”. 

“It is a mistake to suppose that the American idea of success 
is limited to material success. That which is characteristically 
American is not the exclusion of art, literature, science and 
religion by the pursuit of wealth, but the iniroduction into art, 
literature, science and religion ol‘ something of the same spirit 
and attitude of which the pursuit of wealth affords the most 
notable or notorious nianil'estation: not the drowning of* culture 
l)y the hum of industry, but the idea of making culture hum. 
And so material success, yes, but any kind of success, with no 
prejudice whatever against cultural attainment provided it can 
be recognised and measured as success. The standard is not 
essentially sordid or commercial, but it is essentially competitive, 
whether that consists in beating records or in beating other 
competitors.” (^) 

The pragmatist “idealism of action”, this philosophy of 
success, had and continues to have the strongest appeal in the 
United States. It has never had the same appeal in Europe. 
Almost without exception the Eurojiean bourgeois philosophers, 
whether “rationalist” or “empiricist”, have found it hard to 
understand, unconvincing, and even shocking. 

Russell, for instance, in his latest book, finds it decidedly 
shocking. Its general attitude to the universe he describes as 
“cosmic impiety”. He calls it “a power philosophy” associated 
with “the age of industrialism”, and even says that it expresses 
“an intoxication of power”. “It is natural,” he adds, “that its 
strongest appeal should be to Americans.”(2) 

Russell is ready enough now-a-days to accept the North 
Atlantic I’reaty and the atomic bomb, but the “ power 
philosophy” which goes with them hurts his intellectual suscc^pt- 
ibililics; he is unwilling to give up the joys of “contemplation”. 

Pragmatism arose as the philosophy of \^eiy rapidly expanding 
capitalism, at a late stage of the development of the capitalist 
mode of production, when technique was already highly 
developed. It was born at that precise period in the historical 
development of' the United States which followed the victory 
of the North over the South in the civil war, Henc(^ the emphasis 

(q Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Vol. IX, No. 3, March, 1949, 

P- 

(**) Russell, History of Western Philosophy, pp. 854 -6. 
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on practice in this philosophy, its ac^gressixdiess and its optimism. 

In contrast, in England the successful capitalists had tended 
to imitate the way oi‘ life! of the landed gentry. As Engels once 
put it, there was ''a compromise between the rising middle-class 
and the ex-feudal landowners. . . . What should the English 
bourgeois do without his aristocracy, which taught him 
manners, such as they were, and invented fashions for him— 
which furnished olTicers for the army, which kept order at home, 
and the navy, which conquered colonial possessions and new 
markets abroad ?”(') HeiK C! the persistent demand, still 
expressed at a high level in the universities, and expressed in 
the writings of Lord Russell and of a host of less exalted 
philosophers, for a philosophy adapted to the outlook of a leisure 
class. In England, and the same was true in other European 
countries, capitalist culture intermarried with the culture of the 
landed gentry. But in the United States there was no such 
marriage. 'I’here, the ideal w’as not leisured c ontemplation ctf the 
good, true and beautiful, but to ‘hnake culture hum”. 'Ehc 
American universities were financed by businessmen, run by 
businessmen and were intended to produce successful business¬ 
men. Hence the origin of' a truly businesslike philosophy— 
pragmatism. 'Ihls philosophy is practical, optimistic, ready for 
rapid change; and its sole standard of values is that which 
works—which pays. 

Pragmatism was, then, the intellectual product of the newest 
capitalist country, the U.S.A., and of the specific and new 
conditions cjf development of capitalist enterprise which obtained 
there. 

It is just this, indeed, which gives it the advanced and go-ahead 
air which it assumes in comparison with most European bourgeois 
philosophy. Of' all the philosophic‘s of capitalist society, it is the 
most purely capitalist. More than any other brand of bourgeois 
or capitalist philosophy, it has emancipated itself from the 
scholasticism and mysticism dating from pre-capitalist conditions. 
It expresses a single-minded devotion to securing profits and 
payments, to scoring over competitors, to making good, to 
opening up new fields for business enterprise, to subordinating 
absolutely everything to that enterprise. 

It is a philosophy of' action completely brutal, cynical and 
ruthless in its expression of capitalist individualism. And at the 

(q ErAgels, Introduction to Socialism^ Utopian and Scientific, 
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same lime, as Dewey boasts, it is an “idealism of action’\ Tt 
succeeds in idealising as no other philosophy has done the 
capitalist scramble and fight for profits and competitive 
advantage under cover of high-sounding doctrines about 
knowledge and truth and human welfare. 

It denounces “materialism”, treats religion and morality 
with the greatest respect—and at the same time succeeds in 
c'-ornbining this with a ‘'naturalistic” view of human affairs by 
which it stakes its claim to be fully scientific, down to earth, 
free of illusions and idealistic fancies. 

If once one grasps the capitalist nature of pragmatist 
philosophy, and concretely that it is the “idealism of action” 
of American capitalism, then all its seeming confusions and 
inconsistencies fall into place. As a logical system it altogether 
lacks consistency, as a class ideology it is strikingly consistent. 

As I have tried to show, the entire pragmatist theory of 
knowledge and truth is idealist, and the narrow mechanism 
.of its “naturalism” is nothing but a camouflage of subjective 
idealism. Its demand that theory shall serve the ends of practice, 
disguised as it often is by phrases about general “human welfare” 
—for the pragmatists are convinced that successful business 
enterprise is synonymous with human progreSvS—amounts to the 
demand that theory shall serve the ends of capitalist practice, of 
business enterprise. 

Now it is true that capitalism was everywhere, originally, in 
its beginnings a progressive force. And in particular, American 
capitalist development in its earlier stages in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries, when it was opening up the American 
continent and had not yet become imperialist, was a progressive 
development. 

In this sense it is possible to say that the pragmatist philosophy 
of American capitalism, too, did originally, in its beginnings 
play a certain progressive social role. It did play such a role in 
so far as it swept aside various antiquated and dead “systems,” 
demanded the secularisation of education and taught that 
men must constantly move forward on the path of developing 
technique. 

But this does not imply—as many nevertheless appear to 
think—that pragmatism is or ever was “a progressive 
philosophy”, in the sense that any of its teachings are worth 
anything to people who are not interested in perpetuating 
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capitalist conditions bnt in doing away with them. On th(' 
contrary, siuli people can have no other concern with 
pragniatisrn than to expose its exclusively capitalist cliara( ter 
and light against it. 

Pragmatism is and always was a capitalist philosophy, an 
ukaUsation of American capitalism and of its ''way of' life”. 
And this means that just as it was associated with the epoch of 
expansion of capitalism within the United States, so it idealised 
all the brutality and injustice of that capitalism its ruthU'ss 
exploitation of labour, its spoliation of the land and of natural 
resources, its cut-throat competition, its driving of the weak to 
the wall, the expropriation of' the small man by tin* big man, 
the domination of the whole of social lil'e by the power ol' 
money. 

As Lenin pointed out in his book The Development of Capitalism 
in Russia, "the progressive historical role of capitalism may be 
summed up in two brief jiostulates: increase in the productivxr 
Ibrces of social labour and the socialisation o('labour.” (^) 

Originating as the philosoj^hy of rising American capitalism,’ 
pragmatism played a }irogressiv(‘ social role just in so far as it 
was associated with the increase* in the productive foices of 
social labour and the socialisation ol* labour brought about by 
American capitalism, and helped this proc(;ss forward. 

But in the same place Lenin also pointed out that the 
pi'ogressivc historical role of capitalism ‘hs quite compatible with 
the fullest admission of the negative and gloomy sides of 
capitalism”.(“) For capitalism plays this progressive historical 
role precisely by means of such "m^gativi: and gloomy” features 
as have just b(xm en umerated. And the chief role of pragmatism, 
as capitalist philosophy, is to idealise and justify such "negative 
and gloomy” features- to embellish them, to make them appear 
other than what they are, to cloak them in high-sounding 
phrases, and so to make them acceptable. 

Thus, whoever is against capitalism must be against 
pragmatism. It is a subtle form of idealism in which wiis expressed 
the outlook and aspirations of the American capitalist class, 
their "idealism of action”. And at the same time it is a system of 
social demagogy and deception. For the whole tendency of the 
spread and popularisation of pragmatist philosophy has been to 
help instil this same capitalist outlook in the minds of the 

(M Lenin, Selected Works, Vol, I, p. ^t8i. 

(«) Ibid, p. 380. 
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American people. It has glorified the ways of capitalism belbrc 
the people, taught those who suffer exploitation to identify 
their own interests with those of their exploiters and to entertain 
illusory hopes for their own future within the framework of the 
capitalist social system. 

Philosophy of American Imperialism 

But to appnx'iate the contemporary social significance of' 
pragmatism it is necessary to take into account the change in 
the character of American capitalism itself during the past 
decades. 

Th(! earlier period of* rapid cajiitalist developnu^nt on the 
AmcaTcan continent, which inspired the first pragmatist challenge 
to the “contenijilative” phiJosopiiic's of the past and ol' the old 
world, has given place to tlie phase of imperialism, (ireat 
business monopolies have been formc^d—embracing every aspect 
of cconornu' and social life; dominating men’s minds by their 
control of the press, the cinema, the radio, the schools and the 
'universities; dictating internal politics and foreign polic)'; 
piling up vast armaments; actively seeking to extenci their orbit 
to otlter countries and to dominate the whole world. 

'This fiict gives new meaning to the pragmatist philosophy 
of “success”. 

In saying that the true is that which works, pragmatism says 
that ideas are worthless except in so far as they lead to a( tions, 
and that we ourselves, by our own efforts, mak(‘ our ideas true 
by carrying through a course of action to success and reaping 
the ensuing fruits and payments. This doctrine always glorified 
capitalism and ca])italist enterprise. Y(‘ars ago it could be said 
that the (’aj)i tali sin it glorifi(‘d was at least a progressive 
capitalism which was still inen^asing the productive forces of 
social labour. Now it expresses, not the aspirations of the pioneers 
of American capitalism, but of those forces wdiich have gathered 
to themselves and monopolised all the “fruits and payments” 
accruing from the capitalist development—the aspirations of big 
business, ol' the billionaire trusts. 

The destiny o f pragmatism, was to become the philosophy of American 
imperialism. And it is as such that it has been '^developed'"', expanded 
and embellished by John Dewey after the death of William James. 

Behind all Dewey's generalities about theory and practice^ knoidedge 
and truths in which everything is subordinated to success measured by 
results and payments, lies the ruthless justification of the expansionist 
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policy of big business, which is idealised as '"the creation of the future"' 
and ''the reconstruction of the world in which we live". 

Taken at its face value, as a philosophical statement, the 
pragmatist principle that “the true is that which works” is an 
extremely confused and inaccurate theory al)out truth—a 
theory that, philosophically speaking, works very badly. But this 
theory becomes the perhtet expression of the regard for truth 
of all the ag(‘nts and hangers-on of the big business world. Jt is 
the “philosophy” of the sales ex}>ert, of the party boss, of the 
imperialist politician. All of them are purveyors of ideas who 
are interested in getting certain results, and the sole property 
of ideas which concerns them is the property of' hedping to gc't 
those results. 

As regards pragmatist “naturalism”, one point to note about 
it is that while it may, as Dewey says, “deny the supernatural”, 
at the same time, and like all other forms of bourgeois empiricism, 
it sedulously steers clear of any conflict with existing religion— 
which is as necessary to businessmen as it was to feudal lords. 
As William James insisted long ago, religion, too, is true if' it 
works, and it works very wcdl. As I shall have occasion to point 
out in the next chapter, the latest excursion of pragihatist 
theory, undertaken by Professor Morris of Clhicago, tells us that 
religion must be propagated along with science*, in order to 
condition people to behave in ways considenxl socially desirables 

And allied with this is a me^re y^rofound feature of this 
“naturalism”, which links it with dominant trends in recent 
American soe iology and psyehe)logy. It is assoe:iatexl with a view 
of people which, while professing the most humane regard for 
the individual and his personality, trexits the individual and his 
personality as nothing but a system of inborn traits and acquired 
reaction patterns, to be “objectively” studied in order to be 
conditioned and adapted to rcc{uired capitalist purposes - 
whether as contented factory worker, as loyal and efficient 
scientist, or as good soldier. 

I have already pointed to the deceptive, demagogic character 
of pragmatist philosophy. In Dewey’s philosophy this demagogy 
is carried to great lengths. 

That is the real meaning of Dewey’s extraordinary verbosity, 
of his way of covering up whatever he has to say with a curtain 
of vague, ambiguous and high-sounding phrases—a way of 
writing which has become more pronounced with every new 
book he has written in the course of his long career as a 
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])hilosophcr of imperialism. Dewey’s philosophy is subjective 
idealism, but he manai^cs to present it as ‘‘naturalistic”. Dewey’s 
philosophy recoi^niscs no such thing as truth, but he manages to 
present it as a theory of truth. 

Imperialism always has recourse to social demagogy. The 
American imperialists have nothing to learn in this respect from 
their junior partners, the British, or from the German fascists 
and Japanese militarists they have now Uikeri under their wing. 
American imperialism has its own brand of demagogy, of which 
the pragmatist philosophy serves as one of the expressions. 
It calls big business monopolies “free enterprise” and their 
unrestricted rule “democracy”. It seeks to extend its domination 
over other peoples under cover of opposing antiquated con¬ 
ceptions of nationalism and national sovereignty and to trample 
on human rights in the name of the defence ol* free enterprise. 
Dewey and the pragmatists are past masters of' such demagogy 
in the sphere of philosophy. 

Lastly, the significance of the pragmatist teachings about the 
existence of th(* objective world, and of the peculiar tone of 
optimism pervading the pragmatist philosophy needs to be 
appreciated. 

The pragmatist “idealism of action” says that “ideas are 
statements, not of what is or has been, but of acts to be per¬ 
formed”. It is “devoted to the creation of a future, instead of' 
staking itself upon propositions about the past”. This is the same 
attitude as was expressed more crudely by Henry Ford, when 
he said that “history is bunk”. He was optimistic about the 
“invincibility” of Ford Motors, and that such an enterprise 
would not sufl'er the fate of various other enterprises of the past. 
Nevertheless Henry Ford was wrong, and so are the pragmatists. 

Objective facts and the laws of* history arc inexorable. 
Capitalist “progress” inevitably leads to crises, poverty, wars 
and the destruction of the very means of production which 
capitalist enterprise creates. The system of business enterprise 
creates the conditions for its own decline and fall, and has 
already created them. 

But such being the objective fact, pragmatism, as the 
philosophy of business enterprise, teaches that there is no 
objective fact, that the objective world is something indeterminate 
awaiting determination by enterprising practical men, and that 
we can go ahead to create a future without concern for the past. 

This is a naive and illusory optimism. But it has come to 
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constitute a perfect exj)ression ol' the expansionist strivings ol' 
American big business. It expresses the blind determination to 
“create a future” and to stamp the pattern of that future upon 
any recalcitrant objective facts which get in the way. At the 
same time, it prepares men’s minds to accept and applaud the 
ways of American imperialism as an “idealism of action”, and 
to believe that such “idealism of action” is “invincible”. 

Pragmatism, then, particularly in the form which Dewey has 
given it, is th(^ philosophy of American imjjerialism. It expresses 
the outlook and aspirations of American big business in 
philosophical form, d'hat is its basis, the real content of all its 
doctrines. 

Prom tins source it derives its go-ahead appearance and its 
opposition to various ''coriternpUitive” Ibnns ol idealism, 
uiisuit(^d to the practical pursuit of inaxiinuni ])aynients. But 
it is impossible not to see that it is itself a ibrin ol idealism, and 
that its real attack is sjxarheaded, not against idealism, but 
against materialism, and against Marxist materialism in 
particular. The pragmatists are least of all “ivoiy towc'i” 
philosophers, but militant partisans of the camp ol'imperialism 
against th(! camp of socialism. 'That is the nuxining of tluar 
opposition to the “contemplative” forms of idealism. 

And expressing the militant, class point of vit^vv of tlu‘ most 
reacti(»nary and aggressive section of monopoly capitalism, the 
American imperialists, pragmatism is at the same time a system 
(>1 demagogy and deception addressed to the American people, 
seeking to mould their outlook to the outlook of imperialism, 
to delude them with false slogans about free enterprise and 
democracy, about creating a future and reconstructing the 
world, while inciting them against whatever is anti-imperialist 
and ])rogressive. 

Pragmatism and Marxism 

In this connection it is instructive to contrast the philosophy 
of pragmatism with that of Marxism, especially as they are 
sometimes thought to bear a close resemblance. 

Dewey said that “ideas are worthless except as they pass into 
actions which rearrange and n^construct in some way, be it 
little or large, the world in which we live.” Marx said that 
“philosophers have only interpreted the world, the task is to 
change it.” Both, therefore, speak of “changing the world”. 
Both teach that true ideas are produced in the activity of 
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“cliariginp^ the workr’, serve the ends of practice, and are tested 
in practice. Both, too, arc optimistic about the possibility of 
attaining true ideas and about mankind’s power to ‘‘create a 
I'uture”. 

Is there not, then, a very close resemblance? In fact this 
resemblance is superficial: the two philos(’>phies arc funda¬ 
mentally antagonistic. 

ATai'xism calls for a radical reconstruction of human society, 
ending the exj^loitation of man by man and instituting socialist 
planning in the interests of the working people. iMarxism 
teaches that this recrnislruction will unleash the fullest possib¬ 
ilities for developing man's dominion over nature and will 
lead to communist society, embodying the principle “from 
each according to his ability, to each according to his 
need”. 

For Marxism, this reconstruction must be guided by a 
scientific, conception of “what is and has been”, by a scientific 
conception of the world, of mankind and of history. And it is 
•on this scientific materialistic conception that the practical 
strategy of “changing the world” is based. 

Foi* Marxism, true ideas faithfully reflect oV/jcctivc reality, 
and human practice needs the guidance of theory embodying 
such true ideas. 

All this, however, is absolutely anathema to Dewey and the 
pragmatists. It stands in direct contradiction to cA'cry thing they 
assert. "Fhat is why, severe as are tlicir criticisms of' various 
“contemplative” philosophies, these criticisms lack the cjuality 
of denunciation which is resei'ved for Marxist materialism and, 
still more, for its associated practice. 

Marxism is the philosophy expressing the strivings of the 
working class to end capitalist exjdoitation and to build a class¬ 
less society. It is the philosophy of the progressive class in the 
contemporary world, whose practice demands an objective 
conception of “what is and has been” to guide it in the fulfilment 
of its historical mission. 

Pragmatism, on the other hand, is a philosophy of capitalism. 
Originating when American capitalism first embarked on its 
career of rapid expansion, expressing all the aggressive optimism 
of that period, it has become a philosophy of imperialism, 
expressing the point of view of a class which has ceased to play 
any progressive role, for which there is no future, and which 
inevitably, therefore, must base its practice on illusions and 
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deception. It now expresses nothing but the striving of business 
enterprise to go on seeking payments and to subordinate every¬ 
thing to that aim, its blind determination to maintain cap¬ 
italism in existence, ignoring objective facts and ignoring 
history. 

Such is, in essence, the contrast between pragmatism and 
Marxism, as two philosophies of practice. I'wo practices, two 
philosophies. 

To conclude. 

Pragmatism claims to be a practical idealism, integrating 
theory and practice and ex})ressing the striving lor human 
progress and well-being. But in fact it expresses the outlook of 
big business, striving to expand the sphere of its operations and 
to reap maximum profits. It is thus a philosophy profoundly 
hostile to human progress and well-being. 

Pragmatism claims to be a philosophy supporting the fullest 
development of science and of free scientific' inquiry. In fact it 
expresses and supports the subjugation of sciences to the economic 
and political interests of monopoly capitalism and, consequently, 
the frustration of science. It is thus a philosophy profoundly 
hostile to the all-round fruitful development ol' science and of a 
scientific conception of the world. 

Pragmatism claims to be a philosophy teaching “devotion to 
the creation of a future”. But it is a philosophy whose whole 
tendency is to hold back the future and to perj)etuate the past. 
It has thus become one of the most reactionary of present-day 
philosophies. 



CHAPTER 8 


THE SKMANTKIS OF I’HE DOG KENNEL 
I. THE NEW “science” OF “sEMIOTlc” 

The pragmatist-behaviourist view of thinking has been carried 
forward in a new work by C. W. Morris —Latiouage and 
Behaviour (1946). This elaborate and wordy exercise demands 
att(Tition here, in the first place because in many respects it 
represents a reductio ad absurdum of the mechanism which 
characterises the pragmatic view of thinking, and in the second 
place because it represents the joining togetlicr in the U.S.A. 
of the two parallel positivist-empiricist trends of pragmatism and 
of logical analysis and semantics. 

lu)llowing the lead of semantics, Morris regards the use of 
^signs, and more particularly of language, as the fundamental 
characteristic of thinking. And following the lead of pragmatism, 
he rec^ards the control and organisation of practice, of behaviour, 
as the essential function of all statements and of' all ideas. On 
this basis he has developed an elaborate theory about the way 
signs function. 

He calls this theory the science of “semiotic”, that is to say, 
the study of “semiosis”, or of the functioning of signs. Hen: at 
the outset we are introduced to one of Professor Morris’s out¬ 
standing peculiarities- the invention of new-fangled words. 
From the logical empiricists he has learned that the most 
important thing about science is “the language of science”; and 
he appears to think that the more new words it contains, the 
more “scientific” a “.scientific language” becomes. 

“This book aims to lay the foundations for a comprehensive 
and fruitful science of signs,” he announces. And he proceeds to 
state his fundamental point of view as follows: 

“The book is written from the point of view first expressed 
by Charles Peirce, that to determine the meaning of any sign 
‘we have . . . simply to determine what habits it produces’. 
Signs arc therefore described and differentiated in terms of the 
dispositions to behaviour which they cause in their interpreters. 
The approach is, in a wide sense of the term, behavioural.” (^) 

(*) C. W. Morris, Signs, iMnguage and Behaviour, p. v. 
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He seeks to develop a theory according to whicdi all signs, 
IVoni the buzzer which summons experimental dogs to their 
dinner to the utterances of scientists and philosophers, owe their 
significance simply to their functioning as organisers ofbeha\'iour, 
and according to which the whole process of knowledge consists 
in building up effective sign systems. 

The main task of this new “science” is to “develo]:) a language', 
in which to talk about signs”.(^) 

This language turns out to be anything but ;i simple one, and 
it abounds in new tcedinical terms, 

Fa'CIi quite familiar words are given lU'w suffixes, to fit them 
into the framework of' “semiotic”: “grammar”, for instance^ 
becomes “grarnmatic”; and when we consider the behaviour oi' 
any animals, wc arc said to be studying “behaviouristic”. 

In the “behavioural” approach to the study of signs, less 
importance is attached to tlic threc-l'old division of the “science 
of signs’’ into syntactics, semantics and pragmatics than was 
attached in the Eticyclopa^dia of Vmfied Science, and this division 
is less rigidly upheld. Morris writes: 

. . pragmatics, semantics and syntactics are all inter¬ 
pretable within a bchaviorally oriented semiotic, syntactics 
studying the way in which signs are combined, semantu's 
studying the signification of signs, and so the interpretant 
behaviour without which there is no signification, pragmatics 
studying the origin, uses and effects ol' signs within the total 
bc:haviour of the interpreters of signs. 'I he difference lies not in 
the presence or alisencc of behaviour but in the sector ol' 
behaviour under consideration. The full account of signs will 
involve all three considerations. It is legitimate and often 
convenient to speak of a particular scmiotical investigation as 
falling within pragmatics, semantics or syntactics. Nevertheless, 
in general it is more important to keep in mind the field of 
semiotic as a whole, and to bring to bear upon specific problems 
all that is relevant to their solution.”(-*) 

The programme of semiotic, as a “bchaviorally oriented 
science of signs” promises a systematic: development of certain 
aspects of the pragmatist ‘‘niituralistic” conception of thinking. 
At tlie same time it promises a development of the “semantic” 
studies of the logical empiricist school. 

Carnap was involved in metaphysical difficulties, for instance, 

Ibid, p. V. 

(“) Jhid, p. 219. 
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ill his studies in semantics, through the attempt to define 
inetining in terms ol' rules of designation. But now tlie 
'‘semiotieian”, who realises that he must ‘‘keep in mind the field 
of semiotic as a whole'’, hopes to avoid such difliculties by seeing 
how the rules of designation ultimately express “interpretant 
behaviour”. 

It is in this way that the new “sciencif’ represents a coming 
together and fusion ol* the two main ( urreiits ol* modern 
empiricist theory, both centred today in the United States— 
logical empiricism and pragmatism. It is a symptom of a marked 
consolidation ol* positivist philosophy taking place today in 
the U.S.A. 

2 . SIGNS AND 'I’ilETR SIGNIFICANCE 

The chief premise of “semiotic” is the conception of “a sign”, 
which is defined in terms of “goal-seiTing b(‘haviour”. 

“Signs”, writes Morris, “are identified within goal-seeking 
^ behaviour.” (‘) dTe general idea is that, within goal-seeking 
behaviour, signs are used to (anUroI bcliaviour towards the goal 
in the absence of tlie direct stimulus ol' objects relevant t(.) the 
goal. 

I'or instance, the dinner-seeking behaviour of a dog (and it 
will be lound that dogs and their behaviour when hungry are 
objects ol'great intxTcst to the “seiniotician”) may be controlled 
l)y sounding a buzzer, which, in the absence of direct obscrvTi- 
tion of i'ood, diposcs the dog to go to the place where his dinner 
is set down I'or him. Similarly, the behaviour of a motorist 
seeidmg to reach liis destination is controlled by the spoken 
directions of people who tell him the way. Both the buzzer and 
tlie spoken words are, in these instances, signs. 

The full definition of “sign” involves several technical terms, 
which it now becomes necessary to explain. 

First of all, “a preparatory stimulus is any stimulus which 
influences a response to some other stimulus”.(-) For instance, 
if you always ring a bell just before you give a rat an electric 
shock, then the bell is a “preparatory stimulus”: it is found 
experimentally that a rat will jump more when it is given a 
shock after the bell is rung, than it will if it is just given the 
shock alone. 

“A stimulus'^ is “any physical energy which acts upon a 

(9 Ibid, p. 7 . 

(“) Ibid, p. 8 . 
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rcccplor of a oriraiiisni”. And ‘"the source of this energy 

will be ( ailed the sti 7 iiulus-obj€cf\[^) 

N('xt roin(\s 'V/ d'lsposilion to resf)ond'\ which is “a state of an 
organism at a given time, which is such that under certain 
additional conditions the response in question takes place”.(‘*^) 

”A response-sequeuce is any sequence ol* consecutive responses 
whose first in(‘ini)er is initiated by a stimulus-object, and wh(LS(* 
last inembei' is a response' to this stimulus-object as a goal- 
object. . . For instance, the behaviour of a hungry dog 

whicli see's a rabbit, runs after it, kills it and eats it, is a response- 
sequence. 

Lastly, ‘'a behaviour-fcmiily is any sd oi' response-sequences 
which arc: initiated by similar stimulus-objects and which 
terminate in these objects as similar goal-objec ts for similar 
needs”.(^) For instance, ‘'all the response-sequences wdiich start 
i'rom rabbits and eventuate as securing rabbits as Ibod W'ould 
constitute the rabbit-lbod behaviour family”. 

The dcTinition of “a sign” is now as follows: 

‘Tl* anything, A, is a preparatory-stimulus which in th(‘ 
absence of stimulus-objects initiating response-sequences of a 
certain behaviour-fiimily caus(\s a disposition in some organism 
to respond under certain conditions by response-sequences of' 
this behaviour-family, than A is a sign.”(‘’») 

It is to be noted that a sign functions as a sign, not by causing 
a response, but by causing “a dis[)osition ... to respond under 
certain cc^nditions". For instance, a dog might not respond to 
the dinner bell on a particular occasion, but the bell would 
still be a sign ol'dinner. In the same way, a motorist might ignore 
directions given to him, but the spoken words would still be 
signs indicating a route ibr him to take. It is for this reason that 
the “behavioural” account of signs cannot treat signs simply as 
stimuli causing responses, but has to define them rather 
as “ preparatory-stimuli ” causing a “ disposition to res¬ 
ponse.” 

Having defined “a sign”, the next thing is to define the 
significance of signs. This is achieved in a lightning campaign in 
which several new^ weapons are employed. 

( 1 ) Ibid, p. «. 

(*) Ibid, p. c). 

( 3 ) Ibid, p. 9. 

(^) Ibid, p. 10. 

('^) Ibid, p. 10. 
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“Any organism for which something is a sign” is called 
an ^Hnierpreier^\ Its “disposition to respond” is called “an 
interpretant'^ Next, “anything which would permit the com¬ 
pletion of the response-sequences to which the interpreter is 
disposed because of a sign will be called a denotatum of the sign. 
A sign will be said to denote a denotatum”. Lastly, “those condi¬ 
tions which arc such that whatever fulfils them is a denotatum 
will be called a significatum of the sign. A sign will be said to 
signify a significatum; the phrase ‘to have significance’ may be 
taken as synonymous with ‘to signify’.”(*) 

By means of this pseudo-scientific jargon Morris is evidendy 
trying to develop a theory of signs ac cording to which every sign 
signifies, but not every sign denotes. Lor instance, if I tell my 
dog “dinner” when in fact there is no dinner, then the sign 
does not denote anything; but the dog interprets the sign and 
thc! sign has significance for him. 

In these basic definitions of signs and thc significance of signs, 
Morris is trying to formulate definitions applicable to all signs 
Vithout exception, and not just to the special usages of signs 
involved in human language. In fact, he secerns to be thinking 
inuchliiore of the sort of signs we use in controlling the behaviour 
of dogs than ihe signs we use in controlling our own behaviour. 
When he comes to language, he defines it as a special case of 
signs in general. 

Morris’s definition of “language” enriches thc language of 
“semiotic” with two more outlandish terms. The first is 
''comsign'' which is a “sign which has the same signification to 
the organism which produces it as it has to other organisms 
stimulated by it. (2) The second is ‘'plurisituational sign”, which 
is one “with a relative constancy of signification” in every 
situation in which it occurs.(®) So now “a language” is “simply” 
defined as follows: 

“A language is a set of plurisituational comsigns restricted in 
the ways in which they may be combined.” (^) 

Morris announces that he will call a sign belonging to a 
language “a lansign”, and a language “a lansign-systcm”.(^) 
He also introduces three other new-fangled terms, which I omit. 

(‘) Ibid, p. 17. 

(2) Ibid, p. 33. 

(») Ibid, p. 35. 

(*) Ibid, p. 36. 

C) Ibid, p. 36. 
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But in general, I am quoting only a very small sample of the 
verbal hocus-pocus of Aiorris\s ‘"language in wliich to talk 
about signs”. 

3 . MODES OF SIGNIFYINC; AND TYPES OF DISCOURSE 

Having thus, as he puts it, laid “the foundations for 
semiotic within behaviouristic”, Morris goes on to deal with 
"‘tlie central problem of the differentiation of the major modes 
of signifying”.(^) 

He insists that signs signify in other ways than as conveying 
information about matters of iact. Empiricists have often laid it 
down in the past that meaning belongs only to statcaiuaits of 
matters of fact, and that meaningful statements in this sense 
must be distinguished from other statements, which expr(!ss 
emotions rather than thoughts: I'hus it has been asserted that, 
for instance, “'riiis is a flower” is meaningful, but “d’his is 
beautiful” is merely an expression of emotion. Morris cannot 
accept such a point of view, and so proposes to distinguish 
several different “modes” in which signs and combinations oi'^ 
signs can signify. 

He: distinguishes four such “modes of signifying”, which he 
calls respectively, ''designalive^ appraisive^ prescriptive z\\\d formatirc^\ 

Roughly, a sign functions in the “designative” mod(‘ in so far 
as it serves to call attention to the ])resence of some objee t; in 
the “appraisivc” mode in so far as it se'rves to appraise that 
object from the' })oint of view of the interpreter; and in the 
‘"prescriptive” mode in so far as it serves to recommend some 
line of conduct in relation to that object. Morris endeavours to 
illustrate how signs may fundion in these: tiiree modes in 
relation to the procedure of giving a dog his dinner. 

In the case of ""iansigns”, that is to say, in human speech, such 
a statement as "‘riiere is a flowTr” exemplifies the designative 
mode; ‘"I’in’s flower is beautiful” exemplifies the appraisivc 
mode; and ""Look al that flower!” exemplifies the prescriptive 
mode. 

The “formative” mode has a chapter to itself' in Morris's 
book(“) and occasions him no little difficulty. It is illustrated in 
language l)y such signs as “or”, “if,” and so on, i.e. by what the 
logicians call “logical constants”. 

It is difficult to give a “behavioural” account of such signs. 

(0 Ibid, Chapt. III. 

Ibidy Chapt. VI. 
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Morris endeavours to base an account of the formative mode 
''within behaviouristics'’ by inuit;iniiig a case in which a sit^n 
in this mode is to be interpreted by a liungry dog. 

A sign S, is used to inform the dog that his (bod is in one 
place. S2 is used to inform him that his Ibod is in another place. 

is used to inibrm him that his food is in a third place, and 
so on. A new sign, S,; is now introduced (why the sullix “6 ” 1 
do not know), which, when used along with, say, S| and 
is to infi^rm the; dog that he is to look lor his food in either of 
the places indicated by Sj and So (but rH)t by S3) and if he 
does not find it in the one place then he is to proc eed to look 
for it in the other. (Thus S2 S^” is equivalent to the sentence 
‘'Food here or food there”.) In this case, S^ is a sign used in the 
formative mode, and Morris calls it a “formator”.(^) 

Morris docs not say whether he has ever trained a dog to 
respond in this way. As a “scmiotician” he has the advantage 
that he need not deal with real dogs, but only with imaginary 
ones. Later on he puts one of his dogs through its paces in 
* relation to some more complicated “Icnanative discourse”, of 
the sort that is to be found in the opening chapters oi' Principia 
Mailthriaiica —"all of which”, as he truly remarks, “is rather 
hard on the dog”.(‘'^) 

The conclusion of this doggy an^dysis is as follows: “Formators 
are signs which dispose their interpreters to modify in deter¬ 
minate ways the dispositions to response occasioned by other 
signs in the sign combinations in which the formator appears”.(^) 

In line with the differentiation of the designative, appraisive, 
prescriptive and formative modes of signifying, Morris further 
distinguishes four "primaiy sign usages”, namely, the informative^ 
valuative^ incitive and systemic. Thus he lays it down that: 

"An individual may use signs to inform himself or others 
ab(3ut what has been or is or will be. . . . He may use signs 
to confer for himself or others a preferential status upon some¬ 
thing ... he may use signs to incite a particular response in 
himself or others to objects or signs. . . . And he may use 
signs to further influence behaviour already called out by 
signs. 

Corresponding to these four “sign usages”, Morris distinguishes 

(') Ibid, p. i5(). 

(“) Ibid, p. 164. 

(“) Ibid, p. 158. 

(*) P- 95- 
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four ways in which the use of signs c an have the characteristic 
he calls ‘‘adequacy”. 

'J’hus signs arc informatively adequate in so i'ar as they 
cause th(‘ interpreters to act “as il‘ something has certain 
characteristics”; they are valuatively adequate in so far as they 
cause the intcipreters to give something a corresponding “pre¬ 
ferential status”; they are incitively adequate in so far as they 
cause interpreters to “direct behaviour into definite channels”; 
and they aic systcrriically adec|uate in so far as they cause 
interpreters to organise their response's to other signs”.(’) 

Of course, (or a combination of signs to be inlbrmatively 
“adequate” is not the same as its being true. On the contrary, 
if one’s intention is to mislead people, then the “adequate” use 
of signs in that context will be false. 

I'he truth ol* sign combinations depends rather on the way 
they “denote”, though Morris gives only a very brief and vague 
account of this.(-) 

In general, hv, appears to be seeking some kind of combination 
of the Jamcs-Dcwcy pragmatic' conception of truth, according' 
to which stalctments arc made true by the efiects of the behaviour 
they elicit, and the more “common-sense” account of*truth'given 
in (kirnap’s Studies in Semantics. Roughly, a statement signifies by 
causing a disposition to respond, and it is true when that 
disposition to respond is more or less correctly adapted to what 
is actually the case*. In a similar way, Morris allows that a kind 
of truth bc'longs to a valuative statement, namely, when the 
preference whic h such a statemcmt arouses in the interpreter is 
in fact beneficial to him. And similarly with the other types of 
sign-usag(‘s. 

In the light of the distinction of the four “modes of signifying” 
and the four “primary sign-usages”, Morris finally arrives at a 
complc^te “semiotical” analysis of all the principal uses of signs 
and their function in human society. 

Corresponding to the four modes of signifying and the four 
sign-usages, he distinguishes sixteen “major types of discourse”, 
constituted by all possible combinations of modes of signifying 
and sign-usages. He then proceeds “to investigate the relation 
of thes(‘ sixteen possibilities to the specialisations ol* language 
currently employed and distinguished”. (^) Thus he finds that 
(q Ibu!, ]). 97 il\ 

(^) Ibid^ pp. io6~lo8. 

( 3 ) Ibid, p. 125. 
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one type of discourse predominates in science^ another in 
politics, another in religion, another in law, and so on. What he 
calls the “approximation” which results (which he sets out in a 
table) is remarkable, if for nothing else, as an illustration of 
the lengths to which schematism can be carried by a deter¬ 
mined “semiotician”. 

It would be too much even for the patience of those who have 
read thus far to analyse the table exhaustively, but a few of its 
“approximations” may be specially noted. Thus science is down 
as “designativc-informativc discourse”(^). Poetry is mainly 
“appraisive-evaluative”: poets are engaged in picking out wliat- 
ever they think is important and making an evaluation of it.(“) 
Legal discourse is “designative-incitivc”: it “designates the 
punishments which an organised community empowers itself to 
employ if certain actions arc or are not performed”. (^) Political 
discourse is “prescript!ve-valuativc”; it prescribes a course 
of action with the aim of “calling out approval” for it.(^) 
Religious discourse comes very close to political, as “incitive- 
valuativc”; it selects “the mode ol'behaviour which is to be 
given precedence over all other behaviour” and aims “to incite 
such behaviour in its interpreters”. {®) 

While metaphysics is down as “formative-systemic” discourse, 
philosophy does not figure in the table at all. Morris reserves 
for it an honoured place of its own, outside the table. “The 
language of philosophy is made up of those types of discourse 
dominated by the systemic use of signs in its greatest comprehen¬ 
siveness”. (®) Thus philosophy aims in the most comprehensive 
way possible to modify our responses to all signs without 
exception. 

“The philosopher,” says Morris, “is an engine of symbolic 
synthesis.” A “hot-air engine” might perhaps be another way 
of expressing the same concept. 

4 . THINKING AND BEHAVIOUR 

I would not like to suggest that the behaviouristic account of 
the functioning of signs, despite its pedantry, was all labour 

(^) Ibid, p. 126. 

(2) Ibid, p. 136. 

(») Ibid, p. 130. 

(«) Ibid, p. 145. 

{^) Ibid, p. 146. 

(«) Ibid, p. 234. 
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wasted, since it may at least provide a certain comic relief in 
the contemporary philusophical scene. But Morris’s very 
abstract and speculative approach in constructing his ‘‘science 
ol' semiotic” out of a series of general definitions; his total 
disregard of evolutionary and historical considerations; and his 
excessive ])rcoccupation with dogs, coupled with a tendency to 
construct pureh' hypothetical cases to illustrate his theories, 
instead of testing his theories in actual examples—all lead to his 
overlooking considerations highly relev ant to the subject. 

Signs occur amongst many diflercnt species of animals, 
occupying various stages in the evolutionary scale. For instance, 
it is reported that elaborate signs, in the form of dances, are 
emplov ed by bec^s. One* dance signifies the presence of nectar, 
another the presence of pollen, and by varying the dances the 
general direction in which the lux tar or pollen is to be lound 
can be indicated. Such signs—they might bt! said to constitute 
systems of signals—clearly function by arousing various appro¬ 
priate patterns of response amongst the animals which interpret 
them—for instance, in response to the sign, bees will fly off in 
the indicatcxl direction. 

A similar use of signs is made by people when we employ 
red, amber and green lights as trallic signals, or ring a bell to 
summon clogs or philosophers to their dinner. And without 
doubt, the use of signs in human language must be connected 
with such more elementary uses of signs common amongst 
many species of animals. 

At the same time, it is necessary to dwell upon the difference 
between such elementary usages of signs and the use of signs in 
human language. For human language does things and has 
characteristics which are unique, and are by no means to be 
found exemplified in the uses of signs by other animals. Morris’s 
“behavioural” analysis of signs regards human language as a 
special case of signs in general. But it is by no means a special 
case, but a new, unique development—a new stage or lev^el in 
the use of signs, involving new characteristics and new functions. 

It is impossible to ec[uate the uses of language, expressing the 
results of processes of human thinking and inquiry, with the 
dances of bees or the ringing of dinner bells. This is shown in 
innumerable examples. Morris can fail to appreciate this only 
because of his own very abstract and schematic approach, which 
buries the facts of the case under a mountain of phrases. I will 
select a single example—one which was used by Bertrand Russell 
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ill his recent History of Western Philosophy^ in criticism oi'Jarnes 
and Dewey. This is the example of the proposition: ‘'Columlius 
crossed the Atlantic in 1492.’’ 

In Morris’s terminology, this sentence is “designativc-informa- 
tive”. The sign “Columbus'’, for example, “denotes”; for there 
actually was such a man, and he did cross the Atlantic in the 
year staUxl. So evidently Columbus, being the “denotatum” of 
the sign ”Columbus”, must “permit the completion of the 
response-sequences to w'hich the interpreter is disposed” when 
he hears or reads the statement quoted. But here is a difficulty. 
For in fact Columbus can do nothing of the sort, because he 
is dead. 

One has also to ask what exactly are the “response-sequences” 
supposed to be, which we are “disposed” to perform as a result 
of hearing or reading this statement, and which it “permits” us 
to “complete” ? Here is another considerable difficulty. For it is 
hard to find any distinct “behaviour family” of responses set in 
motion by statements about Columbus. And it goes to show 
•that an account of signs based on considerations of what happens 
when we ring bells to summon dogs to their dinner no longer 
applit?; when we consider many of the expressions used in 
human speech. The way in which such expressions function is 
not exemplified by even the most elaborate system of’ ringing 
dinner bcdls or performing nectar and pollen dances. 

The statement tliat “Ck)lumbus crossed the Atlantic in 1492” 
is a historical statement. I think it is more helpful to call it this 
than to call it “designativc-informative”, because this brings out 
its nature and its connections with human practice far more 
clearly. It is a statement of what once happened, and it forms 
part of a historical narrative constructed by men’s collective 
efforts to unravel and understand the story of the past. The 
significance of this narrative does not lie so much in the way it 
gives rise to all manner of “preparatory stimuli” and “causes 
dispositions to response”, but in the way it provides us with 
historical knowledge, a reflection of the sequence and inter¬ 
connection of past events, in the light of which we can, if we 
wish, form conclusions about the present, and guide our future 
conduct. 

There is no basis for the formation and significance of such 
combinations of signs in the behaviour of dogs, or of any other 
animals, except man. To understand the way in which such 
speech expressions function, and their significance, it is necessary 
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to consider, not only what men have in common with other 
animals, but above all the ways in which men are different 
from all other animals. 

In his analysis of the functioning of signs, Morris exemplifies 
in an exaggerated form the same failing as appeared in Dewey’s 
“naturalistic” account of thinking. He has failed to notice what 
is uniciue about human behaviour, as compared with animal 
behaviour, and at the same time he has regarded our thinking, 
and the use of significant signs which is the product of our 
thinking, simply from the aspect of how it modifies behaviour, 
and not from the aspect of' how it reflects material reality. 

Morris, like James and Dewey, accepts the axiom of Charles 
Peirce, “that to determine the meaning of any sign we have 
simply to determine what habits it produces”. 'J'his axiom may 
have a certain plausibility in the study of a vast range of signs 
used by animals. Even so, in the case of the dances of bees, for 
instance, it is impossible to give an account of the “meaning” 
of the sign exclusively in terms of the responses of the bees, 
without at the same time considering the way in which thef 
objective facts of the location of the nectar or pollen arc reflected 
in the performance of the dance. But the axiom certaiirly will 
not suffice for an account of all that is involved in human 
language and in human thinking, because there new factors 
come into operation. 

Dewey stressed the “continuous development” from the 
“biological” to the “logical”, and Morris treats the use of signs 
in human language as a special case and development of‘ the 
use of signs exemplified throughout animal behaviour. No doubt 
there is such development. There is nothing in human thinking 
and language that has not developed from what existed at the 
pre-human stage. But this development is marked by a dialectical 
transformation, a qualitative leap. 

If we consider, for example, a statement, such as “Columbus 
crossed the Atlantic in 1492”, and compare it with, say, the 
dance performed by a returning bee at the entrance to the hive, 
then it may be acknowledged that both are sign usages, and 
both have, in the widest sense, connections with behaviour. 
But while the dance of the bee has a relatively simple connection 
with the nectar and pollen-seeking behaviour of bees—in the 
sense that (to try to give sense to Morris's jargon) it connects 
with a definite “behaviour family” of response-sequences, 
namely, the response-sequences of going out and looking for 
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nectar or pollen—the corresponding connection in the case of 
the statement of the historian is enormously more complicated. 
The statements of historians do have a significance for human 
behaviour, but the way they connect with our behaviour is 
enormously more complicated. In th(i case of the usages of 
human language, we are dealing with a new stage in sign 
behaviour, for which the concepts and principles applicable in 
the previous stages do not suffice, just as the social behaviour of 
men is dilTerent in kind from the social behaviour of bees. 

In a similar way, for example, even the simplest proteins 
re[)resent modes ol' chemical combination of a new order of 
complexity as compared with non-living substances, so that they 
constitute a new stage of the organisation of matter, manifesting 
the new properties and laws of life, of living matter, and require 
a special science for their study. 

We need not doubt that, as John Dewey said and as Morris 
repeats, the “logical’' is connected with the “bic^logical" in a 
process of continuous development, any more thiin that the 
biological is conncctc^d with the physical and chemical in a 
process of continuous development. But nevertheless the 
emergence of life, whenever and however it happened, was 
undoubtedly the emergence of a new mode of existence, mani¬ 
festing new qualities, new modes of interconnection and laws of 
motion. When living organisms begin to think, and to use 
language, this, too, is a qualitative leap—and thinking and 
language present new qualities as compared with other pro¬ 
cesses of life and modes of behaviour, just as life presents new 
qualities as compared with other physical-chemical processes. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it must be stated that the unique¬ 
ness of life in no weiy contradicts the materialist postulate that 
life is a physical-chemical process, nor docs the uniqueness of 
thought contradict the materialist postulate that thinking is a 
“natural” activity of certain living organisms and that language 
developed from pre-linguistic uses of signs. It can seem to do so 
only to a metaphysical materialism which regards all the 
qualities of matter as given once and for all and cannot under¬ 
stand the dialectic of the emergence of new qualities. Dewey’s 
“naturalism” was entangled in such a metaphysics, and 
Morris’s “semiotic” is the same. Both of them lack any dialectical 
conception. 

The dance of a bee functions by setting in motion a certain 
“behaviour family” of responses. But the statement of a historian, 
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or even the simj)lest form of statement or generalisation, differs 
from it in being capable of an enormously complicated variety 
of connections with other statements and with human 
behaviour: it can function significantly in many and varied 
contexts, in which its influence on behaviour, immediate or 
remote, can be very varied. 

I have stressed the great complexity of the behavioural 
significance of language, as compared with pre-linguistic signs. 
This complexity is such that it amounts to a dilfercnt and new 
mode of fiinctioning of signs. A ejuantitative differcnce—which 
I ha\ c indicate^d by referring to increased complexity—becomes 
a qualitative dilference, the emergence of something new, with 
new qualities—thinking and speech. 

The uniqueness of tliinking and speech consists primarily in 
the fact tliat the thinking and speaking organism clalxjrates— 
in the exercise of the natural functions of its own highly-developed 
brain and arising out of its own material conditions of social 
life—a uniciue kind of representation of the world, a representa¬ 
tion in terms of thought and language. 

Characteristic of thought and of its instrument—language— 
arc such facts as these:—that it operates with general ideas, 
general terms: that it eflccts an analysis and classification of the 
components of the world of man; that it can therefore elfect a 
representation, not simply of' immediate facts or presumed 
facts, to which an immediate response is required, but of facts 
which are merely possible or which are remote in time and 
space; that by this means thought can perform, as it were, 
ideal experiments, working out courses of action, histories, 
theories, fantasies in the course of the activity of thinking 
itself. 

Oi' course, this is not the place even to begin to expound the 
materialist theory of the origin and nature of language and 
thought. I am not attempting that here. But the point is that it 
is because in language we have an instrument, a system of 
signs, capable of representing the world in ways not attainable 
by other animals, that what we say by means of language 
has such complicated and new modes of connection with 
behaviour. 

I tried to indicate in the preceding chapter what it is which 
accounts for the formation of tliinking and language. The key 
factor is that men, equipped with hands and brains, develop the 
social use of tools—the human use of tools. As Engels has said: 
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“First comes labour; after it, and then side by side with it, 
articulate speech.”(0 

In speech there are developed modes of communication and of repre¬ 
senting reality corresponding to the requirements of human society. 
To understand the significance of language it will not do simply to try 
to connect it with certain response sequences^ \ For what we think and 
what we say reflects, represents, models or copies reality in a unique 
way—and it is this which has to be studied and understood. 

Social labour, the human use of tools, and the complex of 
social activities based on it, demands and gives rise to a unique 
“tool of human association’’, a tool of social organisation, of 
representation and communication—and this is language, the 
expression and vehicle of human thinking. Such communities 
as tliose of the bees and ants also perform complex social 
operations, and the individuals work and communicate with one 
another. But their work and communication is fundamentally 
dilfei ent from that of man. Human labour, the human use of 
tools, generates speech, language, thinking, and is not possible 
without it. It is by the use of tools and speech that man first 
decisively separates himself from the animal kingdom and 
emtfarks on the course of human history. 

The natural premises of thinking and speech pre-exist in the 
brain and hands and in the pre-linguistic uses of signs. But 
what emerges in the context of the development oi' human 
socict/ is something which cannot be regarded simply as a 
continuation of what went before, but must be regarded as 
something new, with unique properties of its own. In so far as 
language takes its origin from pre-linguistic uses of signs, the 
study of such uses is relevant, and constitutes, indeed, an essential 
premise, to the study of the signifying function of language. 
But it is equally important to take into account what is new and 
different about language. 

In this connection it may be noted that Morris’s exposition 
achieves its maximum absurdity in connection with what he 
calls “the formative mode of signifying”. He is unable to give 
a single genuine example of the use of “formators” in any other 
sphere except human language; and this is not accidental, 
because there arc and can be no such examples to be found. 
What he calls “the formative mode of signifying”, and the 
corresponding “systemic use of signs”, does not arise simply 
“to further influence behaviour already called out by signs”, 

(^) Engels, Dialectics of Nature, p. 284. 
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but arises from the unique way men combine their signs into a 
thought-reflection of external reality. 

Morris’s whole method and outlook remains confined within 
the limits of pragmatism. IVue, he says that combinations of 
signs '‘denote”, and he connects their “truth” with the way they 
denote. But this in the end amounts to no more than to distin¬ 
guish “dispositions to response” which are more or less correctly 
adapted to actual circumstances from those which are not so 
adapted. It continues to substitute for the materialist conception 
of the correspondence of thinking with external reality the 
pragmatist conception of the correspondence of behaviour with 
the circumstances which elicit behaviour. 

For the rest, it is a fitting commentary on the so-called 
humanism of the pragmatists that it issues in a crude, mechanistic 
view of human activities which fails to recognise that which is 
most distinctively human. 

5 . THE “social pathology” OF SIGNS 

Taking a “behavioural” view of the functioning of signs, 
Morris secs signs as being used in human society, not only to 
control behaviour by imparting information, but also to corltrol 
behaviour by suggesting various valuations and preferences and 
by modifying and organising responses to other signs. 'Fhis 
determines the schematic account he gives of poetry, law, 
religion, politics, philosophy, and so on. 

Morris is very insistent on the important part which signs 
play in social life.(^) And, of course, he is right; they clearly do 
play a very important part. He therelbre thinks that the new 
“science of semiotic” is a socially highly significant science, 
because it enables us to give a scientific account of these signs 
and their uses. But what is the outcome of his own analysis ? 

It will be found that Morris gives a curious characterisation 
of the various forms of cultural activity which he attempts to 
describe.—But at the same time, this characterisation is no mere 
curiosity. For it does reflect the actual state of affairs which 
exists today in part of' the world, namely, the capitalist part, 
and above all in the United States. 

Thus, for example, he characterises politics as “prescriptive- 
valuative” discourse—prescribing a course of action with the 
aim of calling out approval for it. This description, which leaves 
out any reference to political principles or to any attempt at 

(0 Ibid, p. I. 
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scientific political analysis, quite accurately fits the “discourse” 
of the political hirelings of big business, whose conception of 
politics is that of concocting political catch-phrases and putting 
them across the electors. 

His conception of law is on a level with this. He says that 
“legal discourse” is concerned with causing individuals to 
perform or not to perform certain actions by designating a 
system ol* punishments, and he expressly states that hiw has 
nothing to do with “appraising” such actions: that is a matter 
of some other form of discourse, for example, moral discourse. (^) 
This conception of law as entirely divorced from considerations 
of morality and justice certainly reflects the actual state of law 
under contemporary^ capitalist conditions. 

In the matter of religion, Morris regards it as in essence 
“inciting the mode of'behaviour which is to be given precedence 
over all other behaviour”. He glosses over the question as to 
whether such “signs”, commonly employed in “religious 
discourse”, as God, the soul, the devil, hell, and so on, actually 
* “denote” anything, and appears to justify their use by suggesting 
that they have a good effect on conduct. This certainly reflects 
the rflost cynical of all attitudes to religion—and one which is 
at least as old as Plato. It reflects the attitude of those who, 
indifferent to the truth or otherwise of religion, are fostering and 
subsidising it for political ends. And it receives its confirmation 
in the type of “religious discourse” exemplified, for example, in 
many of the Pope’s encyclicals, which “incite” the faithful to 
respect existing property relations and to abjure the errors of' 
socialism. 

Poetry, for Morris, is “appraisive-valuative”. This characterisa¬ 
tion of poetry, which is certainly inadequate if applied, for 
example, to the works of Shakespeare, or Dante, or Milton, 
best fits the work of those modern and contemporary poets who 
are mainly concerned to express their own peculiar interests, 
associations and valuations. 

Lastly, with regard to philosophy, which is “the systemic 
use of signs in its greatest comprehensiveness”, Morris presents 
a picture of a great variety of schools of philosophy, each 
reflecting “differences in philosophers and in cultural traditions”, 
and each peddling its own favourite “symbolic synthesis”. 
This, again, corresponds to the contemporary scene, where 
positivists, pragmatists and absolute idealists, existentialists, 

p) Ibid, p. 131, 
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nco-Thoinists and neo-Kantians, jostle one another in university 
class-njonis and philosophical reviews, without ever finding, or 
even expecting to find, an issue to their disputes, which in any 
case are largely verbal. 

Since the ‘'systemic use of signs” consists in. seeking “to 
further influence behaviour already called out by signs”, it is 
clear that there are many ways in which this can be done with 
“greatest comprehensiveness”, and that one or another will be 
preferred simply according to one’s inUaests and inclinations. 
Hence Morris regards the present chaos in the field of philosophy 
as constituting the natural, fitting and inevitable state of 
philosophical thought. It is, he says, “no more nor less than we 
should expect”.(') 

Having presented his picture of the “types of discourse”, 
Morris shows a certain uneasiness about it. 'I'hus he finds it 
necessary to distinguish between what he calls “socially healthy 
sign-processes” and “socially pathic sign-processes”, and to 
speak of “the social pathology of signs”.(-) 

The social pathology of signs is found in their “utilisation by ' 
individuals and groups for the control of other individuals and 
groujes in terms of self-interest”.(^) I'his is illustrated, he‘\says, 
by the case where “the power of the community has fallen into 
the hands of a group of persons who exploit the community for 
their own ends”. These persons propagate types of discourse to 
suit themselves; and in so far as tlie other people, who are 
exploited by tliein, arc persuaded to accept such discourse, the 
situation is “socially pathic”. (^) 

Of this “social pathology”, Morris writes: “We have witnessed 
this process in a startling form in the ideology of the Nazis and 
the Japanese. We are not so likely to recognise the extent to 
which in ourselves the germs of the same process exist in our 
religions, our politics, and our educational systems”.(^) 

Yet he need not look far to recognise much more than “the 
germs” of this process. What the science of semiotic has in fact 
achit:ved is to characterise the various “socially pathic sign- 
processes” which arc exemplified in the politics, religion, art 
and philosophy of the U.S.A. and other capitalist countries. 

(^) Ibid, p. 236. 

(") Ibid, p. 210. 

(•*) Ibid, p. 214. 

(^) Ibid, p. 211. 

(^) Ibid, p. 211. 
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And In so doing it has in effect produced an apology for them, 
by labelling them as permanent and universal types of human 
discourse. 

What Morris’s analysis of all these “types of discourse” has 
in fact achieved is to give a semiotical blessing to these various 
activities—poUtical, religious, poetical, philosophical, and so on. 
They arc all characterised as perfectly proper uses of signs, 
while their real nature is concealed behind a smoke-screen of 
new-fangled terminology and pseudo-scientific phrases. 

This means that “semiotic”, as the latest product of the theorisinj^ 
of logical empiricism and pragmatism in the United States, has carried 
the “analysis” of language and thinking to the point where it explicitly 
recognises the legitimacy of every form of extra-scientific and anti-scientific 
ideology. The phrase-mongering of politicians, the sermonising 
of priests, the sophistries of lawyers and the speculations of 
professors of metaphysics are all quite uncritically listed as 
legitimate and useful “types of discourse”. 

Such is the latest outcome of tliis “scientific” philosophy. 
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FFA l UKKS OF A REACTIONARY PHILOSOPHY 

1 . HAS MODERN EMPIRICISM C:ON'rRIBUTED ANYTHING I’O THE 
HERITAGE OF PROGRESSIVE THOUGHT ? 

There arc some—i'riends of Marxist materialism—^who say that 
the kind of estimate made of the value of contemporary positivist 
empiricism in the foregoin^^ pages is a good deal too negative. 
7'hey want to insist on due credit being given to the positive 
features which, according to them, are embodied in this 
philosophy. For they think tliat, despite its idealist and meta¬ 
physical character, this modern empiricism has nevertheless 
made a powerful contribution to progressive thought and has 
contributed ideas which must always belong to the heritage of 
progressive thought. 

I do not agree with these friends of Marxist materialism. That 
they are friends, I do not deny. But there arc friends who ^give 
good advice and friends who give bad advice. 

What are the positive, progressive features of positivist 
empiricism supposed to be ? Those who raise this question seem 
to have four main points in mind. 

The first is tliat a very imporUint contribution has been made 
to the science of formal logic and, arising from this, to the study 
of the foundations of' mathematics; for modern developments of 
mathematics have been very intimately connected with the 
development of the technique of symbolic logic. 

The second is that positivist empiricism has rendered great 
service to the development of philosophy by calling attention 
to the importance of a study of language and by opening 
up the systematic study of semantics, i.e. of the mean¬ 
ing function of language and of the linguistic aspects of 
science. 

The third is that pragmatism has made an important contribu¬ 
tion to philosophy by stressing the connection between theory 
and practice. 

The fourth is that the empiricist schools have fought for 
clear thinking and a scientific approach to problems by their 
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insistence on the need for empirical definitions of terms and for 
an empirical and pragmatic test of all ideas. 

Now as regards these points the following may immediately 
be stated. 

It is undoubtedly the case that modern symbolic logic has 
made important advances in comparison with traditional 
Aristotelian and scholastic Ibrmal logic; that we do need to 
study language as t^e vehicle and instrument of thinking; that 
we do need to stress the connection between theory and practice; 
and that we do need to develop a logical technique ol' clear 
statement, (!nsuring that what we say can be tested in experience 
and practice and refers to things whose existence can be verified. 

But what it is most important to say is that progress in each 
of these respects demands a decisive br(‘ak with the whole 
approach and methodology of positivism. I'his approiich and 
methodology cannot claim the credit for contributing anything 
new and positive to philosophy in these respects. The positive 
/contributions and services claimed lor it arc non-existent. 
What it has contributed c onsists of new idealist c onfusions and 
mctafihysical schemes, and its services consist in the placing of 
stumbling blocks and philosophical booby traps. This can be 
demonstrated in relation to each of' the four claims which have 
been made for modern empiricism. 

So far as formal logic and the foundations of mathematics arc 
concerned, the advances which have been made in modern times 
in mathematical logic have their basis in the development of 
the physical sciences and of mathematics itself, and in the need 
for creating more adequate and exact symbolic tools for express¬ 
ing and dealing with the space forms and cjuantity relations of 
the real world.(^) 

I'hese advances were not the handiwork of positivist philosophy 
but were rather made in spite of that philosophy than because 
of it. The contribution of logical idealism to the philosophy 
of mathematics has simply been to entangle it in a maze of 
metaphysics and to obscure and sever the connections of 
mathematics and mathematical logic with the material world. 
As Engels put it—and though he wrote this before the more 
recent developments of mathematical philosophy, what he wrote 
applies to them exactly: “The laws abstracted from the real 
world become divorced from the real world and are set over 

(^) Engels, Anti-Duhringf p. 47 ff. 
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against it as something independent.”(’) This has ended in the 
speculations of the formalists, who have n^prcsented both logic 
and mathematics as mere formal systems. 

As for the critical study of language, the connecting of 
theory with practice and the demand for clear thinking and 
a scientific approach to problems—it was not the positivists who 
introduced these things into philosophy. They are all part of 
the heritage of materialism. , 

In philosophising about language, the logical empiricists, who 
have elaborated the theories of semantics, have done so on the 
barn;ii assumption that philosophy consists of nothing else than 
tiic “analysis of language”—and of language in general, 
abstrac ted from all real language, its origin and devclopmc:nt. 
They have treated language in false abstraction, attempting to 
work out the system of its semantical and syntactical rules in 
abstraction from its material, social existence. When semantics 
is turned into “semiotic”, which is supposed to be a comprehen¬ 
sive science of the functioning of signs, then language is merely 
regarded as a mechanism mediating between stimuli and 
responses by controlling dispositions to respond to various 
stimuli. The entire study of language fails to study language, 
that is, to study how it really develops and functions, llie result 
is that its sol(‘ contribution has beem to elaborate idealist and 
metaphysical views about language. 

When pragmatism stresses the unity of theory and practice, it 
does so only in order to make out that ideas are nothing but 
“instrumentalities” and that truth is simply tliat which “works” 
or “pays”. In insisting on an empirical and pragmatic test of 
theory, the pragmatisists reduce theory to nothing but “rules 
for action”. They leave out the fact that theory is a developing 
approximation to an adequate account of the objective material 
world, the arena of human action. They leave out and they 
deny the fact that ideas reflect objective reality, independent of 
the mind. Theory arises from practice and it is tested in practice. 
But pragmatism can give no coherent account of this. It can 
give no coherent account either of theory or practice or of the 
unity of theory and practice, because it denies the objectivity 
of the world in which practice operates and which theory 
reflects. 

Lastly, in the absence of any adequate account either of 
language or of thought and knowledge, based on the study of 

(q Ibid, p. 48. 
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their real existence iuid development, the demand lor clarity 
and for a scientific approach to problems in all these positivist 
philosophies finds actual expression in a mass of pseudo- scientific 
and scholastic terms and phrases—from the “elements”, 
“sense-data” and “atomic facts” of logical analysis, to the 
“syntactical rules”, “rules of designation” and “reduction basis 
of the language of science” of logical empiricism, and then to 
the “semiotical-behavioural” terminok)gy' of Professor Morris’s 
“language in which to talk about signs”. 

It is not hy appreciating and accepting the "'achievements'' and 
"contributions" of logical idealism and pragmatism that progress will 
be made in logic, linguistics, the theory of knowledge or the philosophy 
of science, but only by sharply criticismg and rejecting these 
"achievements" and "contributions". 

For this philosophy as a whole is but one of the symptoms of 
the general disintegration and degeneration ot‘ bourgeois 
thought characteristic of the last stages of capitalist society. It 
belongs to the sphere of what Professor Morris calls “social 
pathology”. It is no more capable of contributing anything to 
the heritage of tlie progressive thought of' mankind than was 
the degenerate scholasticism of the last stages of feudalism. 
Its only value is that we can make progress by opposing it, and 
proclaim the truth by exposing its per\^ersion of‘ truth. 

2. EMPIRICISTS IN THE STRUGGLE AGAINST MATERIALISM 

One feature of contemporary empiricism is that it propagates 
the illusion that it has found a “middle path”, so to speak, in 
philosophy—to fight against materialism while at the same time 
criticising the open idealists. Such a path is supposed to be the 
correct path of scientific impartiality and objectivity. 

'Phis is undoubtedly one of the reasons why this philosophy 
has had and continues to have a strong appeal to sections of 
the middle-class intclligenisia. It appeals to the cautious middle- 
class intellectual, who genuinely wants as an individual to 
accept and use science, to adopt an impartial, objective and 
scientific outlook on every problem, and not to commit himself 
on fundamental issues or to be involved in great social 
controversies. 

It appeals to him precisely because it expresses his illusions. 
He wants to accept and use science without taking the side of 
materialism against idealism. He wants to be progressive without 
taking the side of the working class against the imperialist 
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bourgeoisie. This cannot be done. Sooner or later a point is 
reached where a choice of sides is unavoidable. Such neutrality 
and non-partisanship is illusory. 

In fa('t contemporary empiricism does commit itself on the 
fundamental issues and controversies of our time—and its 
commitment is on the side of reactum. It is not the case that it 
has established a position from which the whole philosophical 
contro\’ersy between materialism and idealism is rejected and 
superceded; it is a partisan of idealism, propagating idealism under 
the guise of being neither idealist nor materialist. It is not the case 
that it is a philosophy ol'social neutrality, expressing neither the 
point of view of capitalism against socialism nor of socialism 
against capitalism; it is a philosophy of capitalism, propagating the 
ideas of the imperialist bourgeoisie under the guise of nonfartisanship. 

At the conclusion of his Materialism and Empirio-Criticism—?ind 
by “empirio-criticism” he meant the positivist-empiricist trends 
of the day—Lenin wrote: 

‘'Behind the (epistemological scholasticism of empirio- 
criticisrn it is impossible not to see the struggle of parties in * 
philosophy, a struggle which in the last analysis reflects the 
tendencies and ideology of the antagonistic classes in meidern 
society. Recent philosophy is as partisan as was philosophy two 
thousand years ago. The contending parties essentially, though 
concealed by a pseudo-erudite quackery of new terms or by a 
feeble-minded non-partisanship, are materialism and idealism. 
The latter is merely a subtle, refined form of fideism, which 
stands fully armed, commands vast organisations and steadily 
continues to exercise influence on the masses, turning the 
slightest vaccilation in philosophical thought to its own 
advantage. The objective class role played by empirio-criticism 
entirely consists in rendering faithful service to the fideists in 
their struggle against materialism in general and historical 
materialism in particular”. (^) 

This judgment remains absolutely true of contemporary 
positivist empiricism. It is essentially a partisan of idealism 
against materialism, belonging to the same camp as other—and 
more open—idealist trends in contemporary thought. And this 
camp is the camp of reactionary, imperialist ideology. 

One of the chief virtues of positivism is suppose(l to be that, 
whatever its shortcomings, it is at least fundamentally opposed 
to mystical, supernaturalist and irrationalist trends in philosophy. 

(}) Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. XI, p. 406. 
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Those who believe this, point out that its demand is for scientific 
method, clear statement and empirical verification, as opposed 
to those philosophies wliich openly despise; science, make use of 
vague analogies and allegories, appeal to intuitions and a-priori 
principles and plunge into supernaturalism and mysticism. 

There arc, of course, diverse trends in bourgeois philosophy 
today. I'he point is, however, that these diverse types of 
philosophy arc allies rather than antagonists. 

It may be suggciited, for example, that there is a world of 
dilTcrcnce between the careful analytic studies in semantics and 
scientific method of the logical empiricists and the mystical 
ravings of', say, existentialism. Nevertheless, they are not 
fundamentally opposed, but both share the same fundamental 
outlook. For they both stem from a common ground in sub¬ 
jectivism and relativism, and they both reject objective scientific 
knowledge of the material world. The one proclaims a nihilism 
of the emotions and conduct, the other a nihilism of the intellect: 
that is the chief difference. 

Again, it may be suggested that there is a world of difference 
between the ‘"naturalistic” outlook of pragmatism and, say, the 
thedlogy of neo-Thomism. Nevertheless the pragmatists them¬ 
selves point out that their philosophy leaves plenty of room over 
for all kinds of religion, which, like science, are true if they 
work and which work in a different field of activity. And, indeed, 
the latest “science” of “semiotic” explicitly justifies “religious 
discourse” as one of the fundamental types of discourse. 

Positivism is simply one of the trends of contemporary idealist 
philosophy—different from other trends, arguing with them, 
but not opposed to them. 

Contemporary idealist philosophy is a complex organism, 
composed of diverse trends. There may be distinguished, for 
example, the philosophers of the Catholic camp, who draw their 
inspiration from the dogmas of the Middle Ages; other open 
obscurantists of a more “modern” variety, such as tlie protestant 
schools of Karl Barth and others, or such as the anti-religious 
existentialists; and then again the various empiricists who 
claim to be opposed to every sort of religious or metaphysical 
dogma and to take their stand on science, experience and logic. 

All of these trends have today become centred in the United 
States of America, where, for all their differences, they coexist 
and work together in amity. And this is due to the fact that, 
for all their differences, there are certain fundamental features 
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which run through them all. They all comerge on certain 
fundamental points. 

First, they all deny the scope and power of human knowledge— 
affirming the limitations of science, the impotence of reason, the 
impossibility of a rational comprehension of objective reality, 
the illusoriness of social progress. 

Second, they all join in a common propaganda of 
obscurantism—preaching the relativity of truth, the mysterious¬ 
ness and incomprehensibility of the universe. 

And third, they all express a common hostility to materialism. 
Some of them refute materialism on the grounds of' its incon¬ 
sistency with the dogmas of* the Church; others because they 
say materialism is itself'a dogma. Some of them refute materialism 
because it bases itself on natural science and rejects faith and 
intuition; others because they say materialism is itself un¬ 
scientific. Some of them refute materialism bec ause they say it 
undermines respect for established authority; others because they 
say it undermines respect for individual freedom and favours 
authoritarianism. Between them they ha\'e an argument to 
suit everyone, and all directed against the same enemy— 
materialism. 

Contemporary empiricism is, indeed, characterised throughout by a 
profound hostility to juaterialism, which penetrates every aspect of 
empiricist analysis^\ And the logic of this position has driven exponents 
of empiricism to drop even the pretence of social neutrality and to come 
out more and more openly on the side of reaction. 

Thus at the present lime, when an ideological crusade against 
communism is being whipped up throughout the world—in fact 
not a crusade against ('ommunism, but against the whole move¬ 
ment of peoples to win freedom and self-determination, to cast 
off the fetters of imperialism and frustrate the imperialist drive 
for world domination and a new world war- leading empiricists 
are to be found in the vanguard. 

'fhe general lines of their attack were well illustrated in the 
recent two-volume work by K. R. Popper, The Open Society and 
its Enemies, According to Popper, dialectical materialism is a 
typical example of* philosophical dogmatism. The believers in 
such dogmatism, he says, are led to try to impose their own 
rigid ideas upon society. They seek to introduce a “totalitarian’’ 
regime by violent re\'olution and then to maintain it by force. 
Against what he regards as the dogmas of doctrinaire Marxism 
he counterposes the liberal “scientific” outlook of logical 
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empiricism; against the materialist conception of the application 
of science to human affairs he countcrposcs what he calls “social 
engineering”, embodying the positivist conception of “scientific 
method”; and against “totalitarian” communism the “individual 
freedom” of tlie citizens of the “western democracies”. The 
former he calls a “closed” society, while the latter is an “open” 
society. And he considers no sacrifice too great in the struggle to 
keep society “open”. 

In this way does contemporary positivism embrace the con¬ 
temporary imperialist conception of the struggle to the death 
of “western democracy” versus “communist dictatorship”. 

The greatest zeal of all in this struggle is shown by Bertrand 
Russell. Of the numerous nxent pronouncements of this 
philosopher, I quote an article in which he applies the method 
of logical analysis to the question of “the outlook for mankind”. (^) 

Analysing the world scene, Russcdl finds an irreconcilable 
conflict between America and Russia, The practical alternatives 
are “( ommunist world empire” or “American world empire”. 
The prosficct is war, in which “utter ruin will overtake the 
whole territory from Calais to Vladivostok”. But the only hope 
for mankind is that the Americans will win this war, and the 
best thing to do is to prepare for it with all speed. What we may 
look forward to is that “a White Icrror will replace the Red 
Terror” and “a single military government will be established 
over the whole world”. But as a result of this, “mankind may 
enter upon a period of unexampled peace and prosperity”. 

Russell’s final message is to speed up the manufacture of the 
atom bomb for a war on the Soviet Union. His “analysis” well 
illustrates the unspeakable degradation of what now passes as 
philosophy. 

But he has performed one service in this “analysis”, and that 
is that he has blurted out what is really meant by the ideal of 
an “open society”, that is, of a society kept “open” for the 
predatory activity of the capitalist class. It means “an American 
world empire”, exercised through “a single military government 
over the whole world”. 

Positivist empiricism has developed a point of view according 
to which materialism is a dogma, the planning of science to 
serve the people’s interests is ideological dictatorship, the 
people’s democratic struggle to determine their own destinies for 
themselves is totalitarianism and planned socialist economy is 

(b Russell, The Outlook for Mankind : Horizon, April, 1948. 
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a “closed society’’. Just as this point of view is opposed to every 
effort to understand the world and human life materialistically, 
so it is opposed to every effort of peoples and nations to advance 
towards socialism. And in this way empiricists have not only 
placed themselves in the camp of reaction, but have assumed a 
leading; role as ideologists ol' that camp. 

The positivist philosophy has become today an integral part 
of the ideology of American imperialism. It claims to be an 
outlook of a perfectly open-minded kind; to be the expression of 
clear thinking applied to actual experience; to reject all dogmas; 
to stand for perfect freedom of individual action and individual 
thinking; to be free of' any bias arising from either national or 
class interests. But this is all a fraud; it reveals itself as nothing 
but the ideology' of aggressive American imperialism. A cosmo¬ 
politan philosophy, borrowing odds and ends from the philosophy 
of every European country, it is sedulously cultivated today in 
the United States, where it is combined with the native 
pragmatism and re-exported fur the benefit of European peoples, 
who are sc:heduled to provide markets and spheres ol‘ investment 
for American capital, and bases and man-power Ibr American 
imperialist adventures. 

The real progress of' science and culture does not find 
expression in any such cosmopolitan outlook, but is bound up 
with the struggle of the various peoples for self-determination, 
against both native and foreign masters—for co-operation 
between peoples based on equality and for socialism. The whole 
cosmopolitan outlook of empiricism ranges it to-day against this 
struggle of the peoples. As Russell has told us, what it prepares 
us for is an “American world empire”, a “White Terror”, 
a “single military government over the whole world”—and it 
is in these things that it sees the hope for future “unexampled 
peace and prosperity”. 

Men of good will can draw only one conclusion from this. 
It is to reject such an outlook, to expose it, to fight against it 
with all their power. 

3. POSITIVISM AND CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE 

The peculiarity of positivism^ in its contrast to other forms of 
bourgeois idealism^ is its claim to be scientific^ to be above all the 
modern philosophy of science. The truth about its claim to be scientific 
is that it has succeeded in expressing a general attitude towards science 
corresponding to the tendencies of modem imperialism. 
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Positivism makes much of science, praises it and calls for its 
development. This corresponds to the fact that imperialism has 
need of* science. The “scientific” philosophy of imperialism gives 
voice to imperialism’s need for the cultivation of science. But it 
calls for the cultivation of just that science which imperialism 
needs. 

Imperialist economy, the last and highest stage in the develop¬ 
ment ol'capitalism, is based on advanced science and technology. 
But it seeks to use science for amassing profits, for intensifying 
the exploitation of labour, for getting the better of trade rivals, 
for finding effective means of influencing public opinion, and 
for war. 

By denying that science is a means of gaining unified knowledge 
of the objective world and man’s place in it, positivist philosophy 
combats the materialist outlook in science, with its critical and 
revolutionary implications, stultifies science as a weapon for the 
enlightenment of the masses, and conceals the ways in which 
science can be applied for tlie true aims of human welfare. 
This is absolutely in accordance with what is required by its 
real masters, the imperialist bourgeoisie. And by maintaining 
that liciencc serves simply to formulate and predict the results 
of certain technical operations, positivist philosophy uncritically 
accepts and thereby justifies the present position of science in 
the capitalist world, where it is more and more dominated and 
perverted in the interests of* the great trusts and the war machine. 
This it does in the name of scientific method and of the freedom 
of science. 

A long book could be written—in fact, several need to be 
written—about the frustration of science as a result of its 
subjection to the interests of monopoly capital. Briefly, some of 
the results most obvious on tlie surface are the following: 

There is an accentuation of the unevenness and lack of balance 
in the development of the sciences, which has always been 
characteristic of bourgeois science—some branches of science 
developing in a one-sided way while others lag behind. Science 
is called upon to answer just those particular problems in which 
the capitalist monopolies are interested, which is by no means 
the same as answering the problems which are bound up with 
the future development of science and with the interests of the 
people. 

There results a frustration of fundamental research in fields 
that are important for the all-round development of science and 

n 
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for the ends of general human welfare, and a diversion of 
research into less useful fields or into directions that are harmful 
or anti-social. Emphasis is placed on this or that particular 
research desired by the monopolies for their own private gain, 
or for war preparations. 

There results a narrow specialisation of scientists—the training 
of people who are supposed to be experts in some narrow field 
but whose outlook is completely unscientific outside that field, 
whatever it may be inside it. 

There results the failure to relate the findings of one science 
with those of another, and in consequence the frustration of the 
building of a unified scientific picture of the world which could 
serve as a weapon in the struggle for enlightenment and 
progress. There are propagated in the name of science all kinds 
of idealist and obscurantist world views. 

There results the use of science against the people and not to 
serve the interests of the people—^in other words, the use of 
science for the ends of more efficient capitalist exploitation 
and war. 

And there results the failure to use science to enlighten the 
people, to give them a new world outlook in the light of ^/hich 
men can understand the w^orld which environs them and how 
to master the forces of nature so as to ser\^e the ends of human 
well-being. (^) 

Positivist philosophy is bound up with all these negative 
features of contemporary bourgeois science. Its view that the 
whole task of science is to base on particular observations 
predictions of the results of certain technical operations expresses 
and encourages precisely the features which have just been 
enumerated. 

It may be added that for years bourgeois science has found 
itself in a state of chronic theoretical crisis, affecting not only 
the physical but also the biological sciences—a crisis of funda¬ 
mental conceptions. This arises from the fact that the very 
discoveries of science, the deepening of knowledge of the laws 
of motion of matter, have proved incompatible with the meta¬ 
physical ways of thinking and mechanist categories which 
were the theoretical armoury of science at an earlier stage of its 
development. 

Engels long ago realised that this could only mean that 

(^) See J. D. IBernal and M. Cornforth, Science 
for Peace and Socialism, 
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‘‘natural science has now advanced so far that it can no longer 
escape the dialectical synthesis” and must “rid itself ... of its 
own limited mode of thought, which was its inheritance from 
English empiricism.”(’) 

However, to a very considerable extent bourgeois science 
continues to “escape the dialectical synthesis” and refuses to 
“rid itself of its inheritance 1mm English empiricism”. It pays 
for this by plunging deeper into its theoretical crisis with every 
new discovery that is made. On the theoretical side there occurs 
an obstinate hanging on to the methods of metaphysics and 
mechanism; and the ineffectiveness and breakdown of these 
methods is the occasion for a spate of idealist speculations. 

By teaching the imknowabiJity of the real world and that the 
most science can do is to correlate observations and propound 
theories of pragmatic value, empiricist philosophy joins hands 
with idealist theorising within the special sciences themselves. 
Its conception of methodology—of the statement of' "laws”, 
expressed in terms of a minimum number ol’ ‘"entities” and of 
external relations between those (‘lUitics—arose from and carries 
on the traditional metaphysical mechanism of the past ; while 
its view that these “laws” simply correlate observations, and do 
not reflect the laws of motion and interconnection of the real 
external world, combines this metaphysical mechanism witli 
idealist views of knowledge and of the known world. 

Imperialism needs the services of its scientists, and it also 
needs the services of its priests. By its very limitation of the field 
of scientific knowledge—which it deri\^es in a direct line from 
the philosophy of Bishop Berkeley—positivism so interprets the 
discoveries of science that they cannot conflict with or overset 
the essential teachings of religion. 

But it does a great deal more than this. Various forms of 
religious obscurantism continue today to influence millions of 
people. But there are millions more over whom its influence is 
lapsing. Positivist philosophy not only disarms science in the 
fight against obscurantism, but it makes science itself preach 
obscurantism. The scientist becomes not only no opponent of 
the priest, but his auxiliary—and his substitute. In the name of 
science and scientific philosophy theories are put forward which 
essentially distort and mystify our conceptions of the world and 
of human relationships and activities. 

This is exemplified in the physical sciences, where the stand- 

(*) EngeJs, Anti-Duhring, p. 19. 
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point is adopted, not merely in philosophical writings about 
physics, but in text-books and treatises of physics itself, that the 
task of physics is merely to elaborate a mathematical formalism 
which will help calculate the results of experiments, and where 
this standpoint is combined with theories of the immateriality 
of matter and of the finite universe. It is equally exemplified in 
the biological sciences, which continue to be haunted by the 
metaphysical conception of the gene, and where the causes of 
heredity and its variability, and the causes of evolution, are 
assigned to chance or (which is the same thing) written off as 
unknowable, because the dialectical interconnection of organism 
and environment is neglected. 

The discoveries of the sciences and the tools of scientific 
research themselves provide the means lor finding the way out 
of the impasse of* idealism and metaphysics in which the theories 
of the sciences have become entangled. That these means arc 
not used is due to the fact that this idealism and metaphysics is 
inherent in the very methods of thought of bourgeois science, 
from which it can only escape by turning to the methods of 
dialectical materialism, that is, by ceasing to be bourgeois 
science, breaking with bourgeois ideology. 

The positivist philosophy of science is closely connected with this 
penetration of scientific theory by metaphysical and idealist conceptions. 
Teaching the limitations of science and the unknowability of 
the objective world, it bids science be content with any ad hoc 
hypotheses, with any theory which with reasonable neatness 
correlates the observations, and not to expect to be able to 
discover the real causes of phenomena and the real laws of 
motion and interconnection of the objective world. The more 
we know, the less we know; the more we find out about the 
world, the more mysterious we find it to be; the more we 
investigate causes, the more we find ourselves to be irnpotently 
struggling at the mercy of chance and of'blind forces we cannot 
understand or control—this is the message of this philosophy, 
and the message which is being put over by the reactionary 
exponents of bourgeois science. 

All the live and progressive forces of the world of science are 
seeking to combat such pessimistic and obscurantist conclusions, 
just as they are seeking to combat the frustration and perversion 
of science by its subjection to the will of the capitalist monopolies 
and their drive to war. One of the conditions for success in this 
fight, one of the conditions for ensuring, indeed, the very 
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future of' science, is to break with the positivist philosophy of 
science. 


4. POSITIVIST PHILOSOPHY REFLECTS 
THE MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL DISINTEGRATION 
OF THE CAPITALIST WORLD 

At the stage when capitalism was still a progressive force, the 
bourgeois philosophers, and above all the Cartesians and after 
them the French Encyclopaedists, boldly asserted the possibility 
of the indefinite advancement of scientific knowledge of the 
objective world of nature and society. They believed in the 
power oi'human reason. They thought we could gain increasing 
and deeper understanding of the forces that environ us and of 
the conditions of our own lives, thus learning how to manage 
human affairs rationally and how to extend man’s dominion 
over nature. 

This rationalist humanistic spirit of classical bourgeois 
philosophy has since been inherited and carried lorward by 
Marxism, which expresses the striving of the progressive class of 
today, the working class, for the goal of communism. But it has 
disappeared from bourgeois philosophy. In its place is to be 
found everywhere the assertion of the limitations of human 
knowledge, the limitations of science, the impotence of reasoned 
thought and the risk and uncertainty that attends every form 
of human endeavour. 

I’his pervading scepticism is but the natural and inevitable 
concomitant of an economic system in full decay. Capitalist 
economy is in a state of general crisis, rent with insoluble 
contradictions, staggering from crisis to crisis, unable to satisfy 
the demands of the people. It is because within the limits of 
capitalism men are at the mercy of blind forces which they 
cannot understand or control and can find no path of progress, 
that capitalist philosophy has ceased to assert the power of the 
human mind to understand objective reality. That assertion now 
carries with it the realisation of the decadence of capitalism and 
the need to put an end to it. 

Contemporary positivism is one of the aspects, and an im¬ 
portant one, of the resulting general intellectual disintegration. 

This disintegration is expressed in many ways. It is expressed, 
for example, in the openly anti-scientific philosophy of the 
existentialists. It is expressed in those theological outpourings 
now coming increasingly into vogue, which teach that man is 
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essentially wicked and that our only hope is complete submission 
to the will of God, as expressed by the instructions of whatever 
church the particular theologian happens to belong to. It is 
expressed by those popularisers of science who explain that the 
more science discovers, the more docs it discover that the 
universe is essentially mysterious and unknowable. 

For their part, the positivists are distinguished by preaching the 
renunciation of reason and science in the name of reason and science. 
All their leading doctrines amount to this—ibr example, that 
philosophy is reduced to the analysis of language, that logic is 
a formalistic play with symbols, that science is a language for 
writing down the results of operations, that truth does not 
reflect the objecti\'e world but consists of assertions that arc 
found to work. 

Nowhere is the hmdamcntal negatixity, sceptic ism and hope¬ 
lessness of contemporary positix ist philosojfliy better expressed 
than in the most recent writings of Bertrand Russell. 

I'hus on the second page of'the Introduc tion to his History of 
Western Philosophy Russell announces: “Sc ience tells us what we 
can know, but what we can know is little. . . . To teach how 
to live without ccTtainty, and yet without being j)aralysed by 
hesitation, is perhaps the chief'thing that philosophy, in our age, 
can still do for those who study it.”(*) 

At the very end he is led to “confess frankly that the human 
intellect is unable to find conclusive answers to many questions 
of profound importance to mankind”.(“) The best that can be 
done, according to Russell, is contained in the very limited 
kinds of results achieved by the method of “logical analysis”. 
And this is the hope of the world, of “the rationalistic rcconquest 
of men’s minds”. (^) For “the habit of careful veracity acquired 
in the practice of this philosophical method can be extended 
to the whole sphere of human activity, producing, wherever 
it exists, a lessening of fanaticism with cin increased capacity 
of sympathy and mutual understanding”.(^) 

What is above all important, Russell several times insists, 
is to renounce, along with inflated philosophical pretensions to 
knowledge of the objective world, the “sense of the collective 
power of human communities”, the “intoxication of power, 

(q Russell, History of Western Philosophy, ii. 

(q Ibid, p. 864. 

(q Ibid, p. 818. 

(q Ibid, p. 864. 
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which ... I am persuaded ... is the greatest danger of our 
time,”(^) and which he finds exemplified in pragmatism. 
Russell cannot distinguish between an illusion of power and the 
real power of human communities, founded on knowledge and a 
rational form of social organisation. For him “the collective pow¬ 
er of human communities” must always remain a vain illusion. 

These quotations, it is worth adding, typically combine 
intellectual nihilism with a truly Pccksniffian hypocrisy. Russell, 
as other remarks of' his show, docs not allow his “uncertainty” 
to “paralyses” his advocacy of a new war; nor his “habit of 
careful veracity” to influence his public statements about the 
Soviet Union or the new democracies; nor his “capacity of 
sympathy and mutual understanding” to lead to any “hesitation” 
in calling for the use of atomic bombs against civilian popula¬ 
tions; nor his horror of “intoxication of power” to damp his 
enthusiasm I'or an “American world empire”. 

The intellectual disintegration is accompanied by a moral 
disintegration. Just as bourg(‘ois philosophy has become unable 
to offer any rational account of the world, so it finds itself unable 
to offer any rational standards of conduct. The bourgeoisie has 
in j^racticc renounced all moral standards; they know no law 
but that of' power politics and self-interest. And this moral 
disint(!gration, too, is vividly expressed in contemporary 
empiricism. 

With the logical empiricist “analysis of language” became 
associated the view that moral and ethical statements of all 
ki!ids are strictly meaningless. Th(‘y are unverifiable, have no 
sort of scientific basis and are susceptible to no sort of scientific 
test or criticism. Thus they arc to be regarded as emotive noises, 
expressing personal or group moral sentiments and preferences; 
or perhaps as “imperatives”, i.c. not grounded statements but 
arbitrary injunctions, intended to influence other people’s 
behaviour in ways desired by a given individual or group. 
“A value statement,” says Carnap, “is nothing else than a 
command in a misleading grammatical form ... it docs not 
assert anything and can neitlier be proved nor disproved”.( 2 ) 

This position was forcibly expressed by Professor H. Dingle, 
in a lecture on Science and Ethics before the British Social Hygiene 
Council. The professor’s contribution to the cause of social 

(') Ibid, pp. 855-6. 

(^) Carnap, Philosophy and Logical Syntax, p. 24. The same ideas are 
expressed by A. J. Ayer in Language, Truth and Logic. 
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hygiene was to declare his agreement with the logical empiricists 
that ethical questions “stand right outside the scope of scientific 
investigation”. There was, he said, “an insurmountable barrier” 
between science and ethics. For while science is based “on 
reason and experience”, ethics “so far at least has not in general 
found any basis at all”. 

“At bottom,” said Professor Dingle, “all systems of ethics and 
all exhortations to a particular kind of conduct must rest on a 
dogma which it is useless because impossible to justify.” And he 
concluded: “The fact that morality cannot be based on 
experience or reason leaves open the question what its basis may 
be. We are still faced with the problem—How shall I choose ? 
And I have no solution to ofler. We do not without reluctance 
accept a conclusion which leaves the most fundamentally 
important thing in our lives a matter of caprice, and I do not 
offer it as a gospel but simply as an inescapable fact.”(^) 

It is because Dingle and the logical empiricists lack any 
scientific conception of society and its laws, and express the 
point of view of a class whose whole basis of existence must be 
condemned at the bar of reason because it has ceased to possess 
any historical justification, that they cannot sec how science, 
reason or experience has any relevance to questions of conduct, 
of what to do, of what ends are worth striving for or what 
moral qualities of the individual arc worth cultivating. 

Clearly, here is a philosophy which explicitly denies the 
possibility^ of any rational or scientifically grounded human 
morality. It explicitly separates moral questions I'rom any 
relationship with reason or science—a separation already 
carried out in practice in capitalist society. 

The burden of the pragmatists’ attitude to morality is the 
same. But whereas the logical empiricist “analysis of value 
judgments” gives expression to feelings of bewilderment and 
moral frustration-—“I have no solution to offer”—pragmatism 
is made of sterner stuff. The tone was set by William James’ 
book with the provocative title The Will to Believe, According to 
James, our beliefs cannot be based on scientific knowledge of 
objective reality, but the important thing is to have the will to 
assert those moral convictions which are found to “pay”. 
If they work, then they are “true”. 

Pragmatism does not accept the view that “value judgments” 
are “meaningless”. It sees all ideas as means to action, which 

(q Nature, Vol. 158, No. 4006, August 10, 1946. 
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become true in proportion as they yield “fruits” and “pay¬ 
ments”. It accordingly sees “valuation” as one of the functions 
of oUr ideas—in “semiotical” terminology, “valuative” and 
“incitive” discourse is set alongside “informative” discourse. 
And our “valuations”, too, are justified simply in proportion as 
we make them work. 

This view, like all positivism, denies the very possibility of an 
objective and rational basis for human morality. But while it 
denies any rational foundation for moral belief's, it inculcates 
“the will to believe”—in efiect, a blind affirmation of whatever 
one thinks will help fulfil what James called “our general 
obligation to do what pays”. 

1 do not think that the moralising of the pragmatists can 
conceal the reality which lies behind their view of morality. 
The capitalist world is suffering complete moral ( ollapsc, a 
prelude to its final disappearance from the stage of history. But 
as part of its fight for survival goes the desperate affirmation of' 
its so-called “values”—the “values” of “free enterprise” and of' 
the scramble for maximum profits, decked up today as the 
“values of western civilisation”. And these 'Values” arc used as 
a rallying cry in the fight against socialism. 

Capitalist society has long since ceased to have any historical 
justification, and its slogans have no rational or scientific basis. 
This is why the bourgeois ideologists have given up any pretence 
of seeking such a basis for their “valuations”, which arc simply 
asserted, and the louder the better, as re(|uiring no justific¬ 
ation. 

This is the situation of which positivism and pragmatism in 
particular is the philosophical expression. It is a philosophy 
which calls for the acceptance of the cannibal morality of' 
imperialism, and to make it work by imposing it upon the 
whole world. 

5. CONCLUSIONS 

The main conclusions about contemporary positivist 
philosophy which emerge from this entire study may now l)c 
summarised as follows: 

(I) Contemporary positivist philosophy—logical analysis, 
logical empiricism and pragmatism—in all essentials continues 
the subjectivist-relativist tradition established two hundred years 
ago by Berkeley. Its latest phase is characterised by the bringing 
together of all the various strands of this type of idealism, and 
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their energetic development, by the cosmopolitan philosophers 
of the United States. 

(2) Claiming to be a “scientific” philosophy, the positivist 
schools give interpretations of scientific methods and scientific 
results which deny the character of science as a weapon of 
enlightenment and pr ogress and leave it virtually powerless to 
oppose current anti-scientific myths and dogmas. But more than 
that. Claiming to analyse and intepret the sciences, the positivists 
produce onh’ nevr ibrms of barnai scholasticism, and make 
science itscll' preach obscurantism. Claiming to show how the 
sciences may be unified and utilised for j)ractical purposes, they 
produce an account of'science which ix'flects the Irusti'ation and 
pervei'sion o{'sci(‘iicc in modern capitalist society. 

(3) The positivist schools are characterised by their funda¬ 
mental hostility to materialism. For materialism, the objective 
world exists and is knf)wab]e. JModer'n materialism has engen¬ 
dered tli(' conception nf'materialist dialectics, as a g(*neralisatioii 
of the pr'0('(!ss of de\ (i.opment and as a methodology applicable 
in tire scientific study and undei'standing of the laws of motion 
of' nature and soc iety. Positivism in all its forms consistently 
fights against the mater ialist conception of' the world anti of* 
knowledge, and cjpposes to mate rialist dialectics its own meta¬ 
physical and rnec hanist ideas. 

(4) In its social significane'c, positivism icfle^e ts the* intellectual 
and me)ral disinte'gration erfe apitalist soe iety. It denie's the power 
of* the human mind to understand objective* reality and ther'erby 
in effect reneninces rerison and se iene e*. 11 denies the very 
possibility erf a rational and scientific basis of human action. 

(5) The contemperrary persitivist teachings must therefore 
be judged as in their essence and outcome fundamentally 
hostile to science and herstile to pnrgicss. Terday the positivist 
se:hoe)ls flourish most of* all on the soil of the Unitcxl States, 
where, and particularly in the f'errm ol* pragmatism, thCy play 
a power role as a part of the ideology of'y\mcrican imperialism. 

Many of those intellec tuals who have cnibraced the positivist 
doctrines, or ai'e influenced by them, ai'c under the illusion that 
they can rcjc!ct the whcrlc basic philosojrhical controversy 
between materialism and idealism and can keep themselves 
clear erf the social controversy which it reflects. But the illusory 
nature of this non-partisanship is increasingly shown up by 
leading positivist philosophers themselves, who are ranged 
under the standard of reaction as open partisans of American 
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imperialist expansion and of the fight against progress and 
socialism. 

Those who are attrac ted to positivism because of its apparent 
concern for science and clear thinking cannot in the end escape 
from the necessity of breaking with positivism, if they want to 
practice science and clear thinking. 

Today one cannot but take sides, and this is as true in science 
and philosophy as in every other sphere of human activity. 
The ('ause ol' progress and of the advancement of knowledge 
demands the development of the materialist outlook and 
conscious and uncompromising opposition to idealism in all its 
forms, of which contemporarv' positivism is one of the most 
influential and active!. 

The j)rogress of philosophy, as understanding of the world 
and men’s place in it, has always been based on and has served 
the mat(!rial pn^gress of mankind. But the contemporary schools 
have degraded philoso})hy into a specialised and abstract study 
of thinking and language, which denies knowledge of the 
objective world. 'J'heir outlook reflects the crisis of capitalism 
and they serve wholly the ends of a decaying social system. 
In opposition to this degraded philosophy stands dialectical 
materialism. It alone consistently represents the future of 
philosophy, because it alone is consistently based on and 
serves the struggle to end capitalism and for the emancipation 
of mankind. 
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